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THE REPEAL AGITATION. 


Tas Repeal Agitation is a new name in politics | statesmen had examined the view which foreign 
to many inhabitants of Britain ; but the spirit, of | politicians—calm, but not uninterested observers— 
which it is the outward sign, is as old as the his- | take of the relative positions of England and Ive- 
torical event of which it demands the nullification. | land. They would have there found the question 
Clarendon, when he speaks of the bursting out of stripped of all its class and party disguises, and 
the flame in Scotland, which blazed into a civil | exhibited in the nakedness of historical truth— 
war throughout the empire, says, “The truth is, | such as it will be when examined by the Hallams 
there was so little curiosity either in the court, or and the Raumers of the next century, They would 
the country, to know anything of Scotland, or have seen, that what Switzerland was toe Austria, 
what was done there, that, when the whole nation what Holland was to Spain, what. Sweden was to 
was ‘solicitous to know what passed weekly in Denmark, what Greece was to Turkey, and what 
Germany and Poland, and all other parts of Eu- Poland is to Russia, sueh is it eonsidered that 
rope, nO man ever inquired what was doing in | Ireland is to Britain ; and they would have found, 
Scotland.” And so have the British people con- | that from the time when Hoche colleeted his forces, 
tinned ignorant of the national feeling that has | to the present hour, Europe has been looking in 
been smouldering in Ireland, till they find that | anxious expectation for the day on which Ireland, 
they have been standing on the ashes of a slum- | outraged and crushed for centuries, will turn and 
bering voleano, ready to burst forth again. It | bite, with poisoned tooth, the heel by whieh she has 
may be that, before these pages have reached | been trodden. The proclamation of the Emperor 
the public, the war-trumpet has been sounded. | Nicolas spoke of the Polish rising as an “ unna- 
Bat while we write, there is a stillness in the | tural rebellion ;”’ and Sir James Graham tells us, 
councils of the Ministry—the stillness of terror, that conciliation to the Lrish is exhausted. The 
—the silence of men who wis not what to do; | two expressions are the representatives of each 
while, in the people, there is a breathless half-| other. What will foreigners think of Sir James 
curious, half-timid expectation of some com-| Graham’s remark? let us ask it at ourselves— 
ing event, of which the results are as far beyond | What do we think of the Emperor Nicolas’s ? Alas! 
the grasp of accurate prediction, as the causes have | of the quantity of sympathy for lacerated human 
been kept out of sight, and out of mind. When we | feelings which we have at our disposal, there is 
look at the catastrophes which distant countries or | much exported to a distance that might be bene- 
old times reveal to us, as the consequences of tyran- | ficially expended near our own door. The patriot 
nical and selfish legislation, we wonder at the blind- | bosom burns with indignation at the story of Tell 
hess and perversity of the men who provoked them. ordered to bow down before the hat of Gesler in 
When we ponder over the History of Maximilian | the market-place; while seven millions of the Irish 
of Austria, and Philip II. of Spain, and Christian | people are forced to bow their heads in subjection 
of Denmark, and our own Charles I., we seem to | to a faith which they conscientiously believe is not 
read of men whom some supernatural destiny kept | the right path to salvation. Sir Robert Peel, in 
blind to the moral causes of the moral effects by | one of the speeches which he made before he had 
Which their empires were broken ; and yet it may | resolved to support Catholic Emancipation, said, 
he that some of our shrewd and wary politicians, |“ Eimancipate the Catholics ; and if they are con- 

human beings such as these monarchs were, | stituted as other men—if they have organs, senses, 

such as George III. was when the people of affections, and passions like ourselves—they never 

ton cast the tea-chests into the sea, may be will submit to our intrusive Church, or cease to 
subject to a like blindness, and may have been | aspire to the reéstablishinent of their own.” Is it 
ving in a like dangerous security. It would not a startling illustration of a guilty conscious- 

Ye been better, perhaps, for the peace, the in- | ness of the perpetration of injustice, that the per- 


tegrity, and the prosperity of the country, if our | petrator can calculate from the extent of the injury 
VOL. X.— no, Cxv}. oT 
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itself, without any other data, what will be the 
amount of indignation among “ people constituted 
as other men”? It was the remark of the Pre- 
mier’s congenial colleague, Stanley, when he was 
supporting the Whig Coercion Bill, that the very 
extent of its infringement on the Constitution, 
marked it as a measure not likely to be had re- 
course to without sufficient cause. How barba- 
rous is our Political Philosophy, when the very 
extent of the injustice they commit, is the vindi- 
cation of our statesmen ! 

It will be inferred from the foregoing remarks, 
that we are not inclined to take a harsh or un- 
charitable view of the proceedings of our Irish bre- 
thren. We believe them to be men sorely wrong- 
ed ; and if in their hour of wrath and power they 
should demand more than seems to be abstractly 
just, we are not prepared to judge of them severely. 


REPEAL 





| 





AGITATION, 


her deserted partner. The argument would beg 
sound one, if the British people had forced the Irish 
people into the Union; but the former had as littje 
influence in the matter as the latter had. Th 
arrangement was made between a section of the 
British aristocracy, on the one hand, and of the 
Irish aristocracy on the other. The people of both 
countries were injured—the Irish, perhaps, more 
materially than we. Ifthe Union had been a free 
and honest one between the people of the two 
islands, we believe that the Irish would haye 
readily consented to bear their full share of the 
mutual taxation, and we should certainly haye 
agreed to let them have the same political and re. 
ligious privileges as ourselves. But as the matter 
came to pass, the inhabitants of England and 
Scotland were over-taxed, in order that the Irish 
aristocracy might enjoy exemptions, by way of 


But the course which may be palliated on account | compensation for the insults heaped on the Irish 


of the provocation which has occasioned it, and | democracy. 


The thing was as littie the doing of 


that which may be abstractly vindicated as right, | Jenkins, and Smith, and M‘Donald, in Britain, 4s 
are two very different things ; and it does not fol- | it was of O’Leary, and Murphy, and O’Doud, in 
low, that because we may palliate the present agi- | Ireland. If the British aristocracy in Parliament 
tation for repeal, we hold its object to be a good | have been no friends to the Irish people, we can 
one. ‘The question is one which we think, in its | tell, in return, that the Irish aristocracy, whom 
abstract merits, and apart from passion and pre- | the Union brought to hold rule over us, have been 
judice, has not been fully examined by the press, | 
‘of matters was, in short, no more the doing of the 
| people of Britain, than it was of the people of Ire- 


and we propose to bestow a page or two on its con- 
sideration. We do not pretend—our present dis- 
posable space would not allow us—to exhaust the 


subject, or even to present it for consideration in | 
deny that it is fair to look to the interest of Ire- 


all its bearings. Great books have been devoted, 
and not superfluously, to subjects less pregnant 


with important interest ; and if we can state the | 


considerations that ought to weigh with the public 
mind in examining such a question, and give a 
few reasons and illustrative facts, we shall be con- 
tent. We shall give no harbour to unsubstantial 
visions concerning national independence and na- 
tional name, about arms and their bearers, mottoes, 
costumes, and colours. ‘The day when these things 
decided the fate of a country is past—at least in 
this quarter of the world,—and substantial utilita- 
rianism, with statistical reports and political eco- 





no friends to the British people. ‘The present state 


land. We are all “in the scrape ;” and in what- 
ever measures may be taken to get out of it, we 


land solely and exclusively,—we deny, we say, that 
it is abstractly fair to view the question in such 4 
light, although, in the exasperated state of Ireland, 
we can have some charity for one-sided views being 
adopted. But we profess to be able, at least on 
the present occasion, to discuss only a part of the 
question ; and we have no objection to limit our 
remarks to the bearing which a Repeal of the 
Union would have on Ireland alone, leaving out 
of view its influence on ourselves. 

A Repeal of the Union means a separation of the 
governments. It involves the most perfect freedom 


nomy under her arms, has taken their place. We | to Ireland to choose her own constitution—to have 
care for none of these things nearer home ; and it | any king, or no king; to have her own alliances 
would be affectation to profess a sympathy for any | and her own wars. It is the most puerile folly 


relic of them that may exist in Ireland. 


| 


to say, that she shall have an independent internal 


‘The arguments that have been used on this sub- | constitution, with which she may not do as she 


ject have generally affected to look solely to the | 


interests of Ireland. When you advise a man to ab- 
stain from the thing he is inclined to do, you gener- 
ally try to persuade him that you act solely for his 
own interest. In weighing the matter, however, ab- 
stractly, and without consideration as to the party- 
strength with which either side can be supported, we 
cannot admit the proposition, that in considering 
whether two islands, which have been united for 
more than forty years, should voluntarily sever, the 
interest of one alone is to be considered, and that 
of the other to weigh as nothing. It may be said, 
that it was a forced partnership ; and that Ire- 
land, which was seized and bound over to Britain, 
is justified by all principles of morality in making 
her eseape when she can, without troubling herself 
about the cffect which such an event may have on 


pleases. There might be a treaty of separation; 


what isa treaty to an independent nation, with 





its own legislature, its own laws, its own religion, 
and its own army? ‘The succession to England is 
limited to Protestants. Degrading as that limita- 
tion may be felt by Ireland at present, how m 
more so would it be that the separate kingdom of 
Ireland should be bound to pass over a Cath 
and adopt England’s elected Protestant monarch! 
There can be no union of the executive with a dit 
tinct legislature, unless the one country be 

the control of the other. If the monarch should 
be called on to do one thing by the English parlia- 
ment, and another by the Irish, the stronge 
would invariably triumph over the weaker. Where 
is the monarch that would do what the Irish pat 
liament commanded and the English should for 
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nid? The history of Ireland before the Union is 
fall of instruction on this point. During the ex- 
‘tence of Poyning’s Law, no act could pass the 
frish legislature unless it had previously obtained 
the sanction of the privy-council of England ; the 
British parliament legislated for Ireland, and the 
British House of Lords decided in appeals from the 
frish courts of law. It must always be borne in 
mind, that Ireland had only for eighteen years— 
from 1782 to 1800—a separate independent legis- 
lature. These were years of despotic principles and 
strong governments, lavish in rewards to friends 
and punishments to foes. Yet with all the quantity 


of influence they had substituted for constitutional | 


control, English statesmen could not look without 


tremulous anxiety at the movements of the inde- | 
pendent authority that had erected itself beside | 
them; and they worked their way with deadly | 


energy towards the Union as a city of refuge. All 
the drilling and all the rewarding could not keep 
the Irish from an attempt at separation, on the 
only question that gave room for it ; and the re- 
covery of George IIT., in 1789, probably averted 
disunion and war. The English parliament, by 
statute, gave the Prince of Wales a restricted re- 
gency: the Irish parliament, by an address, ac- 
knowledged his possession of the full rights of a 
reigning sovereign. On another occasion, nothing 
but the stringent pressure of British influence 


could have prevented Ireland from declaring a | 


separate war against Portugal, the ally of Eng- 


land. But we have said more than enough in | 
support of what is self-evident, and shall make no | 


farther apology for discussing the Repeal of the 


Union as the virtual separation of the two coun-_ 


tries, 

Among the greater grievances of Ireland, that 
which seems to be the most closely interwoven 
with the legislative Union, is the inequality of her 
representation in parliament. In the House of 
Commons, England, with a population close on 
fifteen millions, has 500 representatives, being I to 
every 30,000. Ireland, with a population of 
8,179,359, has 105 representatives, or 1 to every 
77,908, In this view, England is nearly three 
times as well, or rather as much, represented 


a Ireland. Then take the proportion of the elec- 


tors to the population. The whole electors of the 
kingdom amount to about a million, being about 
| to every 27 inhabitants. Of these, England has 
(or had, by the last return we can command, which 
dates in 1839) within a very few of 800,000, or 
shout | to every 19 inhabitants. Ireland has a 


mpm above 100,000, or about 1 for every 80 of 
the population. If Ireland were represented on | 


the same scale as England, she would have 250 
members, instead of 105. In England there are 
pwards of 80 represented boroughs, the popu- 
lation of each of which is under 10,000.* Of these 
~y are 57 which each return two members ; and 
aking the average population of these at 6000, a 
Population of 342,000 returns more members to 
parliament than the eight millions of Ireland. 
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| This is undoubtedly a grievance of great magni- 
tude. However, it is not in the scantiness of 
the representation that the grievance consists, 
but in its disproportion to that of England, and 
its consequent incapacity to represent the inter- 
ests of the people of Ireland with proper relative 
strength. The numerousness of Parliament is in 
itself a defect ; 105 members might be sufficient 
‘for independent Ireland; and, as a method of 
accomplishing an equalisation, we would prefer 
the lopping off and uniting of the smaller consti- 
tuencies of England, to the making any consider- 
able addition to the number of Irish members. 

But admitting, as we do, the extent of the griev- 
ance, and the efficacy of the remedy, are there not 
simpler, surer, less dangerous paths by which the 
Irish people may reach this object, than a sever- 
ance of the connexion with Britain’? They are 
not, let it be remarked, without large classes of 
people in Britain to make common cause with 
them. Scotland is unequally represented, though 
/not somuch so as Ireland. Our more than two 
millions and a half of people have only fifty-three 
representatives, or one to about 50,000—England 
having one to every 30,000, There are twenty- 
seven boroughs in England, containing among 
'them a population of 120,000, that return as many 
members as Scotland does, and one more. Edin- 
burgh is the smallest town in Scotland that re- 
turns two members. In England there are six 
boroughs, each with a population less than 4000 
—Buckingham, Dorchester, Evesham, Honiton, 
Thetford, and Wenlock,—that return each two 
members. In some cases, indeed, Ireland would 
appear to be better cared for than Scotland. 
| Waterford, with a population under thirty thou- 
sand, and Galway, with one very little above it, 
have each two representatives ; while Aberdeen 
and Dundee, with each nearly 60,000, and Paisley 
with nearly 50,000, have each but one. In Ire- 
land there are eleven constituencies, each not ex- 
ceeding 10,000 in population—in Scotland there 
are but two. But these are in themselves trifling 
matters—the inequality of representation is a small 
matter as regards nation or district—it is in re- 
card to class that it is baneful and mischievously 
operative. The aristocracy of the three nations 
have an interest and an influence against their 
| democracy, of an extent and effect that may laugh 

to scorn the competing interests of the three king- 
doms as distinct communities. It is in this form 
‘that inequality of representation tells. Dublin, 
Glasgow, Manchester, Liverpool, Birmingham, and 
Leeds, with a population exceeding a million ; and 
Dorchester, Honiton, Thetford, Evesham, Wen- 
lock, and Buckingham, with a population of 
22,000 among them, return the same number of 
representatives. Let Ireland ponder on this sub- 
ject. If there had been a reform of the Reform 
Bill, removing these weak points from the hold of 
the enemy—abolishing a system by which the se- 
curing the vote of one man in one place, is as 
effectual as representing the opinions of forty in 
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1b; . ' : 
It is necessary to say, that this part of our calculation is taken from the census of 1631 ; that of 1841 not 
«cessible to a sufficient extent to allow any general estimate, such as the above, to betaken, The reade: 


may make wh 


at allowance he pleases for supposed changes in population. 
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another—Ireland would have had more justice 
than sle has obtained. 

“ This may be all true,” says the repealer; “ but 
what is it to us?—we wish to redress our own griev- 
ances—lo you look to yours.” But it does signify 
thus much. There is a vast portion of our eighteen 


millions oppressed by the same grievance that | 


crushes the eight millions of Ireland. If the removal 
of the evil be the end in view, and repeal be the 
proposed means, will the former be the more likely 
to be achieved by a project that divides and isolates 
the common interests? In favour of all that can 
be of good effect to either, there is a link of com- 
mon syinpathy and common feeling between the 
people of Lreland and the popular constituencies 
in ritain, that it would be a crime and a cala- 
mity to break. It is in making common cause 
with us that Ireland has her best chance for ulti- 
mate justice. A demand for the extension and 
equalisation of the Suffrage is the true policy of 
Ireland ; and O'Connell would have done more 
to remove the grievances he can recount with such 
bitter and burning energy, if he had prevailed on 
the liberal members of Lreland to vote for House- 
hold Suffrage, than if he got all his millions to 
make one simultaneous hurrah for repeal. Eight 
Irish members, only, voted for Mr. Hume’s mo- 
tion, in 1839.* There were twelve against it. 
Let us now look at the pecuniary branch of the 
question—the items that will have to be allowed 
for in the winding-up of the partnership accounts. 
The net receipts of the public revenue for the year 
ending 5th January 1842, were £48,957,597. Of 
this sum, the share borne by Lreland was £3,616, 192, 
being less than a thirteenth part. The permanent 
branches of expenditure in Ireland were, in round 
numbers, (we exclude fractions,)—For courts of 
justice, £138,710. For police service, including 
the custody of convicts, secret-service money, &c., 
£416,744. For the Lord-lieutenant’s establish- 
inent, and the public offices, £64,746. For public 
works and improvements, compensation salaries, 
the Regium Donum, &c., £107,615. For charities 
and educational institutions, £103,867. We have 
picked out the items relating to Ireland as they 
caught our eye in the dense thicket of the finance ac- 
counts for 1842, and we have grouped the numerous 
individual sums together, under the above general 
heads. We daresay many items may have escaped 
our notice ; and we purposely overlooked many 
petty sums, or such expenditure as appeared to be 
of a temporary character, We have likewise 
passed over £91,326 charged as pensions and super- 
aunnuation allowances, on the Irish list, because it 
is not clear how much of it is spent within Ire- 
land. The sum total is £831,682. To com- 
pare this with the expenditure of Great Brite‘a 
would bring us to no satisfactory result; be- 
cause it is next to impossible to separate the 
charges that peculiarly affect England and Scot- 
Jand, from those applicable to the services of 
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the United Kingdom, as an individual country, 
Let us, however, compare the revenue and eXpen- 
diture of Ireland with those of Scotland. The net 
revenue, for the same year, from Scotland, (exely- 
sive of receipts from Crown lands, ) was £5,026,048, 





being £1,409,856 more than that from Ireland, 
The payments (which “ Oliver & Boyd’s Almanac” 
enables us to give with great minuteness) were,— 


| For the administration of justice, £196,042. Mis. 


cellaneous permanent charges, £68,753. Total, 
£259,795. It thus appears that the sui conizi- 
buted to the purposes of the general revenue of the 
empire, by Ireland, is £2,784,510, while that con- 
tributed by Scotland is £4,766,253, 

We are far from considering that the expendi- 
ture of money in Ireland is any great advantage 
to the Lrish people. It is, in fact, as we have al- 
ready hinted, a gilding of the slave's chain,—mo- 
ney taken from Britain, to render the perpetration 
of injustice more easy in Ireland. It was stipn- 
lated in the Act of Union, that “ asum not less than 
the sum granted by the Parliament of Ireland, on 
the average of six years immediately preceding 
Ist January 1800, in provisions for the internal 
encouragement of agriculture and manufactures, or 
for the maintaining institutions for pious and 
charitable purposes, shall be applied, for the period 
of twenty years, to such local purposes in Ireland 
as the Parliament of the United Kingdom shall 
direct.” A committee, appointed to inquire inte 
the fulfilment of this article in 1829, reported that 
the average expenditure, for the six years preced- 
ing the Union, was £73,270 ; and that the amount 
had gradually increased, until, for the three years 
preceding 1828, it averaged £173,866,—besides the 
grants for Maynooth college and the public works, 
The Report of the Finance Cominittee of 1817 
gives an insight into the motives for this expendi- 
ture :—*“ Your committee must remark, that many 
of the charitable institutions appear to be of very 
doubtful advantage to those classes of society in 
| whose favour they have been established; and 
| that the expediency is more than questionable, of 
| drawing together, into the capital of any country, 
| large bodies of people desirous of partaking of the 

temporary support which these institutions may 
afford. Nevertheless, your committee do not sug- 
gest, at present, any reduction in the amount of 
these establishments, understanding that the people 
of Ireland have been accustomed to look upon them 
not only as affording a valuable relief in many cases 
of great distress, but as proving the liberal dispost- 
tion of Parliament towards that part of the United 
Kingdom.” On the one hand it gave vitality to 
many profitable jobs; on the other, it acted as 4 
partial substitute for Poor-rates, in favour of the 
landlords. 

The interest on the public debt of Ireland, for the 
year ending 5th January, 1842, was £1,186,985 ; 
while that on the debt of Great Britain wa 
£28,263,161. The disparity in the amount seem 


ee 











. We may here observe, in passing, that Mr. Hume’s speech on this oceasion, as authentically reported in Han- 
rard, is a mine of information on the state of the Suffrage. The existence of such a document should not be for- 
— ° might be useful to republish it as a separate pamphlet, with notes, bringing the infurmation down 
present day. , 
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to stipersede the necessity of considering nice ques- 
tions, as to how far Ireland should be held justly 
‘nyolved with Britain in the overwhelming debt 
with which she has been calamitously burdened. 
Deducting now this sum from the contribution 
which Ireland makes to the general revenue of the 
empire, we have a remainder of £1,597,527. This 
is what Ireland contributes to the active expendi- 
inre of an empire, of which the army and navy 
cost nearly fifteen millions. This does not look 
like a very grievous and unequal share of the bur- 
den ; and the question comes to be : Could Treland, 
jeft alone, “ find herself” cheaper? It seems to he 
the general idea of the repealers—so much have 
Irishmen experienced of Saxon kindness and dis- 
interestedness—that if Ireland be separated from 


Britain, she will have nothing to do but to follow | 


her own interest and aggrandizement, backed by 
the gratuitous protection and assistance of Eng- 
land. Treland is to trade, manufacture, and econo- 
mise—England is to protect her with navies and 
armies. What has Britain ever done to warrant 
so ridicnlous a supposition? Is British gold to 
he thus diverted from its proper channel? Yea, 
doubtless, if the Union were repealed to-morrow, 
our statesmen, as of old, would have their Irish 
army, and their Irish police too, paid by England ; 
but they would not keep them up for nothing— 
they would get value according to their own no- 
tions of value—a resuscitation of the corruption 
and oppression of past times, when the protection 


administered to Ireland was in the blockading of | 
her trade, and the crushing of her manufactures. | 


But this can never be again. Ireland would have 


her alliances and balance-of-power projects. She | 
might, perhaps, come under the protection of. 


Prance, as Portugal has been under that of Bri- 


tain; but France cannot sport subsidies. The | 
protégé would require an army and navy—and | 
pretty formidable ones too—to protect her from | 


the jealous wrath of England. ‘These things 
would he expensive. As to a stock to commence 
with, she would, of course, at parting company, 
be entitled to a share of the. goods in communion 
in proportion to her contribution to the original 


cost; but she would have to provide for all her. 


current expenses, 

Nor would an army and navy be her only ex- 
pense, in addition to that of supporting a govern- 
ment. She would require a cordon of custom- 
howse officers to superintend the trade with Britain. 
There would be counter-restrictions and prohibi- 
tions. Freedom of trade would, doubtless, be the 


‘autual interest of the two nations ; but, from the | 


eginning, the repeal agitation has been clamorous 
“gamst importation from England, and has de- 
wounced the exportation from Ireland to England 
“Sa robbery, ‘ Heads you win,—Tails I lose” is 
the Principle which Mr. O’Connell finds in free 
trade, Our barbarous ancestors were contented 
with one-half of the fallacy. They counted im- 


ae a loss; but they did not double the amount | 
‘ their calamities by considering the exports in 
same light. Is it seriously the view of the Re- 


jealers rs to put an end to the free trade between 
Britain 


and Ireland, which their prototypes, the 
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| volunteers, fought for and achieved? The resolu- 
tions to eschew calicoes and adhere to linen of Trish 
growth and make ; the use of Irish frieze, with re- 
peal buttons and home-made velvet to make it 
genteel, as a substitute for Yorkshire broad-cloth ; 
the patriotic denunciations of Dutch tobaeco- 
pipes,—are all innocent but expensive follies, which 
affluent people who can afford to do so, are quite 
entitled to indulge in. It would be as useless to 
interfere with these frolics, as with a patriot’s de- 
termination to grow his own pepper and coffee in 
his own hot-house. The cost, is the protection of 
the public against such schemes being voluntarily 
acted upon: it is only when governors, who ean 
ery, “Sink the expense!” and sleep soundly 
amidst the crash of bankruptcies, interfere, that 
they are carried to a formidable extent.. And un- 
_less it be for the sake of getting the restrictive 
system sanctioned by laws, we see no change that 
can be operated by repeal. If the Irish have made 
up their minds voluntarily to act on the system, 
they are as free to pursue it at the present moment 
as they can ever be. The abolition of all imposts 
on the transfer of commodities between any one 
part of the world and another, is a blessing ; and 
their restoration, where they have once been re- 
moved, would be a curse,—both alike beyond cal 
culation. It is this blessing that the nations of 
the Prussian league have wisely braved so many 
impediments to obtain. The restrictions on the 
commerce with Ireland did not wholly disappear 
till 1825. WDurine the course of their removal, 
from the Union to that period, the exports from 

Ireland into Britain mereased from 3} to 84 mil- 
lions. As there is now no money made to the 
Exchequer by the trade, there are no official re- 
turns: but there is no doubt, that since it was 
completely thrown open, it has incrensed almost 
in mathematical progression. M. Porter finds the 
import of live animals alone into the port of Li- 
| verpool from Ireland to have been, in 1837, worth 

£3,397,760. Between two countries so well-fitted 

for mutual interchange, he would be a bold man 

who should mark limits to the benefits that may 

arise from absolute freedom of trade. Nor are the 

advantages of like commercial laws and practices 
to be overlooked. The bill cireulation of the Bri- 
'tish empire is supposed to amount to six hundred 
‘millions, and a uniformity of practice as to bill 
' transactions in the two countries, would of itself 
be worth a considerable proportion of the annual 
| customs duties of Ireland. As matters stand, by 
' the way, such a uniformity has not been sufficient- 
ly cared for. 

But there is a fiseal alteration, and one of a sweep- 
ing and comprehensive character, which if it should 
follow in the footsteps of repeal, and were not ob- 
_tainable otherwise, might go far to justify the strug- 
| gle. Thisis, the reduction of the customs and excise 
| duties,—of all those duties which affect the con- 
sumption of the poorer classes, duties on intoxi- 
_ cating liquors excepted ; the latter we would keep 








| at the highest point that would not remunerate the 
smuggler. We must do the Repealers the justice 
| to say, that they have held forth the reduction of 
i these duties, and the obtainment for the people of 
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civilized luxuries at a cheap rate, as among their 
ultimate objects. The Irish exemptions from tax- 
ation have been much, and justly attacked ; but 
the working men,—the millions of the poor popu- 
lation, the tale of whose miseries is an overflowing 
well of sorrows,—are in nothing benefited by them, 
save in the absence of the soap-tax. It is the 
same classes who are benefited by the lavish ex- 
penditure, that profit by the exemptions. What 
chance have those whose history adorns the pages 
of the Poor-Law Inquiry, of reaping advantage by 
the exemption from the duties on armorial bear- 
ings, game certificates, dogs, horses, carriages, and 
houses with more than eight windows? Yet they 
have to pay a tax of twelve hundred per cent on 
their tobacco, and their sugar is trebled in price, 
to exclude foreign competition. These grievances 
are not peculiar to Ireland; but it is there that, 
from the preponderance of the poorer classes, their 
operation is exhibited on the largest scale. If, 
in 1825, the assessed taxes were given up to 
the aristocracy of Ireland, might it not be worth 
while trying if the democracy of the whole empire 
can influence the taxes that press upon the poor ? 
The evils of absenteeism have been prominently 
urged among the reasons for repeal. It is asserted 
that a rental of six millions is thus carried out of 
Ireland. We believe the only effectual means of 
dealing with this evil is—no thanks to Mr. O’Con- 
nell—now in operation, in the progress of the 
Poor-Law. The evil consists not so much in the 
absence of the person of the proprietor, as in the 
grasping selfishness, and disregard of future con- 
sequences, characteristic of the man who believes 





that property has rights but not duties, and that | 
it is only the instrument of supplying his momen- | 


tary avarice. It is not less in the hunger it will 
prevent, than in that which it will appease, that 


a poor-law will make its greatest conquest. When | 


the tenant ceases to be a mere machine for grind- 
ing rent, and must be supported on the land from 
which he sprung, landlords will cease to find their 
profit in stretching rents to the utmost that will 
leave a momentary support to the payer, but will 
adjust them to a rate that will admit of comfort 
and content, and call forth the exertion and emu- 
lation that are never wanting in Ireland when 
there is anything there worth living for. How 


the repeal of the Union can do much to further | 


the return of the exiles, we cannot distinctly see. 


If the whole power of the Legislature were thrown | 


into the hands of the aristocracy, we can imagine 
their having some inducement to leave Bath and 
Cheltenham—for a part of the year, at least ; but 
if the institutions of Ireland are to be democratic, 
as the sympathizing Americans expect them to be, 
—if the franchise is to be even as wide as it is at 
present, we do not see how a parliament in Dublin, 
and no Italian opera, (Oude’s reason for resigning 
the comptrollership of the kitchen to a Lord-Lieu- 
tenant,) would mend matters. 

We admit, that as the natural consequence of 
repeal, there would be a pretty tolerable gather- 
ing in Dublin, and sundry butchers, bakers, 
tailors, and cabmen, would find the whole affair 


| 





ne — 


much to their advantage. The pecuniary jnfy. 
ence of the change would go little or no farther. 
and, like all such alterations, it would hurt on 
class of tradesmen to the profit of another. The 
removal of so many good customers from the capi. 
tal at the Union was, we have no doubt, a severe 
shock to the tradesmen of Dublin, and productiy. 
of much hardship. But it is now forty years singe 
the change was made. Trade has fallen into set. 
tled channels. Very few of the present shop- 
keepers of Dublin commenced life with the view 
of employment from a legislative wisdom in Col. 
lege Green. Many of them, we doubt not, follow. 
ed their patrons to London, and their children 
would have to re-migrate if matters were altered 
Worthy Mr. Bish, the great lottery contractor, 
used to make an annual motion for an address to 
hold a parliament occasionally in Dublin ; and the 
notion was characteristic of a brain accustomed 
to direct the revolutions of the wheel of fortune. 
We cannot admit the theory, that it is a mat- 
ter of indifference whether a proprietor resides 
among his tenants or not ; but we believe his ab- 
sence to be a less evil than popular opinion makes 
it. If it be much felt, it is a sign that there are 
evils of a far graver hue in the social condition to 
be remedied. Political economists tell us that the 
sending money out of a country is merely another 
word for sending produce ; but, apart from this 
principle, it is in the exertions by which the 
rent is created, more than in the rent itself, that 
the wealth of a district consists. The landlord’s 
part is but the surplus left, after the productive 
energy of the agriculturist or manufacturer has 
fed a multitude of producers. The landlord spends 
his income chiefly on unproductive beings,—-many 
of them idle and worthless: and if the removal 
of this fund of subsistence be a calamity to a neigh- 
bourhood, it must be at all times, whether in his 
absence or in his presence, poor indeed in what 
constitutes real national wealth—an industrious 
productive population. Now, we do not deny that 
this latter is the sad condition of Ireland ; but itis 
not in any efforts having for their ultimate object 
to force or coax back the landed proprietors, that 
an effectual remedy can be found. ‘Their return, 
when it comes, will be but the effect of national 
prosperity—an effect that, like many others, is in 
anticipation confounded with its cause. In the 
meantime, a few of the great capitalists in Eng- 
land, finding temptation to settle in Ireland, would 
do more for her than the return of half her aristo- 
cracy. The field is wide,—the material is good. 
Irish heads are clear, and Irish hands are strong and 
active; and, what is of better augury still, Irish 
hearts are sound and honest, when not corrup 
by the poisonous drug of oppression. Let temper- 
ance, accompanied by peaceful habits, industry, 
and self-respect, gain progress. Let it assume the 
aspect of a deep-seated moral feeling ; not merely 
flashing forth amid the glare of religious enthu- 
siasm, but impregnating itself with the every-day 
feelings and habits of the people. Then will the 
land be ploughed, and the seed sown; and who 
shall predict limits to the abundance of the harvest! 
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LOVE 


I. 
INVITATION. 


Nor by Leman’s lovely lake, 
Or Italy far away, 
Where the jocund San doth make 
Perpetual holiday; 
Not in fair and festal Rome, 
Not where Venice airy 
Piles the palace and the dome 
On her waters fairy ; 
On my own, my Scottish braes, 
Where the tall pine darkly sways 
O’er the fresh and purple heather 
Green-bedappled with the fern, 
Fondly, while we stray together, 
T will teach, if thou wilt learn, 
To love, sweet maid, to love. 


Freshly blows the Autumn breeze 
High over Clach-na-Ben, 

Fragrant wave the birchen trees 
At Dye-brig, low in the glen. 
There, if thou with me wilt stray, 
Bird in April weather 

Never was merrier on the spray 
Than we shall be together. 

Yes, fair maiden, thou wilt go! 
Such sweet silence ne’er meant NO. 
Thus my faithful fancy guesses 
These bright eyes might ne’er look stern, 
And who owns these golden tresses, 
She can teach, as well as learn, 

To love, sweet maid, to love. 


Il. 
LIKING AND LOVING. 


Lik1NG is a little boy 

Dreaming of a sea-employ, 

Sitting by the stream, with joy, 
Paper frigates sailing ; 

Lovr’s an earnest-hearted man, 

Champion of Beauty’s clan, 

Fighting bravely in the van, 
Pushing and prevailing. 

LikiNG hovers round and round, 

Capers with a nimble bound, 

Plants light foot on easy ground, 
Through the glass to view it ; 

Love shoots sudden glance for glance, 

Spurs the steed and rests th> lance, 

With a brisk and bold advance, 
Sworn to die or do it. 


Likine’s ever on the wing, 
From new blooms new sweets to bring, 
Nibbling aye, the nimble thing, 

From the hook is free still; 
Love’s a tar of British blue, 
Let mad winds their maddest do, 
To his haven carded true, 


Asam I to THEE still. 


III. 
LOVE’S REASONS. 


Tell me why the forky fire 
Darting dire, 

From its cloud-home dark profound, 
Seeks the ground ; 

Tell me why the magnet’s soul 
Finds the pole ; 

Why the warm-rubb’d amber wings 
Stirless things ; 

Tell me why the pungent power 
Of the sour, 

Harshly wedding, this mate chooses 

That refuses ; 





LAYS. 


Why the fragrant birch, with grace, 
Decks the face 
Of the bare crag; why the willow 
Loves the billow ; 
Why to-day the gentle West 
Fans the breast ; 
Rudely why the North did bray 
Yesterday ; 
Tell me why thy own self art 
What thou art 
Now, not Pompey, Cicero 
Long ago; 
Why, with eager agile start, 
Thy strong heart 
Bounds to-day, to-morrow why 
Thou must die : 
Tell me this, and I will tell 
Why | love my lov'd one well 
lV. 
1 THINK OF THEE, 
I think of thee 
When day’s first gleams through the east casement 
glitter, 
When ‘neath the eaves the frequent swallows twitter 
With busy glee ; 
When quiet eve, with crimson curtains mellow. 
O’erspreads her couch of soft green-tinted vellow, 
I think of thee. 


I think of thee 

In noon-tide’s heat, when myriad wings, sun-glaneing, 

U’erlace sweet waters with their woven dancing, 
(Life’s revelry ;) 

In dewy night, when the blithe birds are silent, 

And earth, i’ the ambient blue, sleeps like an island, 
I think of thee. 


[ think of thee 
I’ the babbling streets, where din with din contendeth, 
And the chaste eye sees much that much offendeth 
Chaste eye to see ; 
In the lone glen, where no rude tread may follow, 
Plucking the gem-eyed flowers from shady hollow, 
I think of thee. 


| think of thee 
in happy hour when healthy fancy, firing 
The pure-toned blood, wings me with high a spiring, 
Noble and free 
When i have sinned, and written mine own sentence 
Aud the foul stain is washed in fair repentance, 
1 think of thee. 


7a 
LOVE’S LULLABY. 


Ye waters wildly pouring, 
With hollow murmurs roaring, 
Plunging o’er the rocky steep 
With a furious foamy sweep, 
In the cavern’d cauldron boiling, 
‘Turning, tumbling, twisting, toiling, 
Sounding from the glen’s dark thyoat 
Old hymns of deep and drowsy note ; 
Ye waters, hollow-roaring, 
Lull ye, lull my love asleep ! 


, 


Ye forests, dark -surrounding, 

With hollow whispers sounding, 

Breath that stirs the horrid woods, 

Voice of vasty solitudes, 

Like the sea, with murmurs swelling, 

Solemn, sacred, awe-compelling, 

Speaking to the pious ear 

Like God’s guardian presence near: 

Ye forests, hollow-sounding, 

Lull ye, lull my love asleep, 
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MAGIC AND MESMERISM.* 


Mrswenrism, and Phreno-Mesmerism, seem the 
prevailing popular frenzy of the hour. The epi- 
demic is, we presume, on the decline in America, 
where it broke out fiercely about four years back ; 
but it has had a powerful revival in France, where 
the belief in Mesmerism has languished on for sixty 
years ; while in Britain, in every town, village, 
and hamlet, adepts of both sexes, professional and 
amateur, are mesmerizing, and being mesmerized, 
hypnotizing, or being hypnotized ; lecturing (for 
money) and exhibiting, in illustration of their 
lectures, the varied phenomena of Animal Mag- 
netism, from the simple rigidity of a finger or a 
limb up to the highest achievements of phreno- 
magnetism, ecstatic delirium, and clairvoyance. 
Tailors, hand-loom weavers, sempstresses, and fe- 
males of no ostensible calling, are all (for money) 
exhibiting the Mesmeric phenomena in various de- 
grees of perfection, to select private circles—con- 
sisting of ladies, idlers, and men of science ; while 
the less profoundly initiated, or the less enterpris- 
ing, are content to perform before thin or crowded 
audiences, as it may happen, and generally at very 
moderate rates, The first crop of these itinerant 
lecturers and exhibitors in this quarter have been 
peculiarly unfortunate in their staff; that is, in the 
adepts who accompany them ; clumsy, ill-trained, 
maladroit rogues, whose bungling performances 
were enough to ruin any professor, if the great ma- 
jority of the audiences had not been in the humour 
of being gulled, while the minority viewed the 
thing in the light of a broad, acted piece of farce, 
too absurd to require exposure, and which served 
to laugh out the hour as well as anything else. 
It is not easy to say which class of society has 


been the most tickled with the excitement and | 


palpable humbug of these edifying exhibitions. 
We restrict these remarks to the platform and 
private exhibitions in Edinburgh and the neigh- 
bouring towns ; pronouncing no opinion upon 
genuine Mesmeric phenomena ; a matter for grave 
and searching investigation, and one quite uncon- 
nected with the tom-fooleries and egregious hum- 
bug to which we allude. Meanwhile, we have 
reached a stage in Scotland which may well make 
England envious. If clairvoyance arose in France, 
and has made a distinguished progress in America, 
it ought to be remembered that second-sight, and 
second-hearing, though extinct for generations, 
was an exclusive attribute of the Scottish High- 
landers, and chiefly of the Hebrideans ; and, conse- 
quently, that modern clairvoyance is, in Scotland, 
but a recovered faculty. Scotland, also, has a prior 
claim to “ The Tongues,” though there were power- 
ful “ manifestations” both in London and Oxford. 
The only remarkable difference is, that science now 
pretends to explain the phenomena which formerly 
were said to be produced by supernatural influence, 
or the agency of the Devil. Clairvoyance is, we 


understand, at present as fashionable in Paris as | 


Normand ; and clairvoyance, we prophesy, will 
get fast ahead at home ; while, instead of the Magis. 
trate sending the prophetesses to Brideweil as cheats 
and impostors, they are petted and well-paid by the 
ladies, and every encouragement afforded to keep 
up the deception, and attain greater proficiency in 
their art. We therefore apprehend that any- 
thing we have yet witnessed in clairvoyance wil] 
be utterly eclipsed by what is to come hereafter, 
if proper encouragement be given. We have heard 
of a female whom a Frenchman, her mesmerizer, 
for a length of time exhibited at private parties in 
Boston, at 12 dollars for each exhibition, whose 
doings take the shine completely out of all that 
we have vet attained in Scotland. No doubt, after 
exhibiting in that intellectual city, the American 
far-seer must have been accredited to every town in 
the Union, and may still be prosperously pursuing 
her career. We are not here entering upon the 
question of the possibility, by certain means, of 
inducing artificial somnambulism, and even the 
cataleptic state: which is nothing new, and for 
| which there seems an explicable cause. The agency 
by which this abnormal condition is produced, is, 
however, still the subject of controversy, some re- 
jecting Animal Magnetism, who yet, under another 
name, recognise the Mesmeric phenomena to an ex- 
tent at which others hesitate. The state of coma 
being produced, all besides may be resolved inte 
the power of imagination, which has effected 
greater marvels, even of a curative sort, than have 








| yet been attributed to Mesmerism. 
| Having, however, in the North, made a hopeful 

beginning in the development of the sublimer phe- 
| nomena, and already got far beyond the poor lengths 
of allaying or curing disease, bringing out “ the 
organs,” and rendering patients insensible to pain 
during the most severe, painful, and protracted 
surgical operations, we are naturally unwilling to 
retrogade from our high vantage ground until we 
shall be driven from it. We have also, as a moral 
nation, laid strong hold on the moral uses of Mes 
merism or Animal Magnetism. We confess, indi- 
vidually, that we are not prepared all at once 
live in a house of glass, and have our curious oF 
prying neighbours looking after all our movements, 
reading our very thoughts, and depriving us of the 
useful power 

Still to keep something to oursel 
We scarcely tell to ony. 

That belief in Mesmerism has reached this length 
among us, may be gathered from the consolation ad- 
ministered by a correspondent of one of our ablest 
newspapers,—consolation under the novel and ¢x- 
| traordinary condition impending over society. One 
might have tolerated such lucubrations in one of the 
' mushroom towns of the Far West, overrun withall 
| sorts of lecturers ; but in Edinburgh, in June 1849 
| it does astonish, not to say humble us, to hear any 
man gravely saying, “ Great terror has been €* 





ever was fortune-telling in the palmy days of Le | pressed of the extraordinary power of claircoyane- 


* ATale. In 3 volames. Saunders & Otley. 


This can only be felt by the wicked ; and notily 
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the good. It is shocking to think how much we | of employing spies, and tampering with seals, 
are in the habit of forgetting that God sees us, and could at once Mesmerize himself, and be trans- 
how terrified we are lest our evil deeds should be | ported, in spirit or by exalted sense, to the privy 
exposed to the world’s eye. Since, however, too councils and cabinets of St. Petersburg, Madrid, or 


many are unreformed by the thought of God’s 'the Tuileries? 





To come to our tale of Maijic 


omniseience, is it not a proof of His extreme be- | and Mesmerism, which, in the present fantastic 


to His creatures to permit a discovery | 
which will effectually check an inconceivable 
amount of evil, and bring mankind to a strict re- 
gard of moral duties. . . . . . The power of e/air- | 
nance will, doubtless, be eagerly sought after, | 
‘no doubt of it, ] and, with whatever motive, a belief | 
in its existence may have some influence in im- | 
proving morals, and in establishing religion on the | 
interpretations placed in our hands by God himself | 
of his marvellous works.” It is, at least, pleasant | 
to find that every one can seek after and perhaps | 
attain, this wondrous power for himself—and | 
not be compelled to consult, and pay one of the | 
initiated, when he wishes to peep in and see what | 
misehief his neighbours are about in their blinded | 
parlours and locked closets. One thing is clear: | 


no police, or other crime-detector, should be ap- | j 


pointed to office who does not possess clairvoyance | 
if there is to be any farther use either for them 

or for priestly confessors. How useful to Judges | 
this faculty, if, like our female exhibitors, they 

can see what is past, as well as present—and | 
also to physicians and lawyers, who never can 
get at the true facts and real symptoms of 
cases, ‘There is, indeed, no end to the moral | 
and social advantages of this new power. ‘To a | 
jealous or languishing lover it is exactly the magic- 
mirror of the ancient magician ; he may always 
know what his absent mistress is about, and thus 
save anxiety, letter-writing, and postage. How | 
jileasant, and satisfactory, for a neglected wife to 
look in at the Club, or elsewhere, and see what her 
truant husband is after—hear what he is saying, | 
and when he thinks of moving homeward! How 

pleasant for the fagged reporter of the galleries to 

bring “the House” before his mesmerized eyes, or | 
rather to go to it without the expense of cabs or | 
bodily fatigue, and report all that is said without 
moving from the fireside! But “the discovery” 
opens up a field of speculation so vast, a state of | 
seiety so entirely novel, that we, for the present, 

waive it. It is enough that men and women, who | 
are inno immediate danger of walking into a draw- | 
well, believe such things probable, or, rather, cer- 
tain. The powers of magic, necromancy, and sor- 
cery, were, and are believed by the vulgar, to be | 
possessed by only a few persons in compact with 

the devil; but the men of science who believe to 
the full extent in the alleged higher Mesmeric | 
phenomena, out-Herod the vulgar when they as- 
“rt that all mankind are capable of clatrroyance. 
But, if not capable, on how unequal a footing are 
human beings placed! ‘Those who possess, or have 
power to acquire the extraordinary faculty, must be 
‘upreme masters of the destinies of those shut out 
from participating in it. What would be an ordi- 
ary physician, however able, when compared 
with one who can look minutely into his patient’s 
‘iseera, and examine his brain or spine ; or Tal- 
leyrand hinself, to the statesman who, instead 





humour of the public, is likely, we think, to make 
a favourable debit, 





The tale is said to be founded on facts that oc- 
curred about a hundred years ago, when a Jesuit 
priest, who had atrociously abused his office of 
confessor, was tried for sorcery. He had corrupted 
the minds of many young women whose confessor 
he was, robbed them of their innocence, and ob- 
tained an extraordinary influence over them, 


which was, at last, imputed to magie and soreery, 


though the phenomena exhibited were, it is said, 
precisely those which are witnessed in persons 
under the influence of Animal Magnetism. The 
singular trial of the Jesuit is said to be found among 
the Causes Ceélébres ; though we do not remember 





it. ‘The author of the tale appears to bea believer 
in Mesmerism, to the extent of ecstatie delirium 
and clairvoyance. lie concludes, that what in for- 


_Iner ages was attributed to sorcery, magic, demo- 


niac possession, and witchcraft, was, in fact, the 
consequences of Animal Magnetism, or, as others 


think, of nervous disease, imagination, and trick. 
The tale is written with considerable power and 


skill, and has a certain Mesmeric influence. AL 
though it is felt repulsive, and even unwholesome, 


one is constrained to follow it out. The scene is 


Toulon; the principal heroine is Catherine Cadi- 


_ eres, the inspired and Holy Maid, who, like Isabella 


Campbell of Row, and other persons labouring 
under nervous disease, foretold future events, pos- 


sessed the most exalted claireoyanee, and was fol- 


lowed and worshipped as a prophetess, until it was 
found, too late, that all was delusion, and that the 
weak-minded and weak-nerved excitable girl, who 
at last awoke to reason, had been the dupe and 
victim of a consummate villain and bhypoerite, 
Remarkable instances are not wanting of the power 


of both priests and presbyters over women, through 


merely natural magic. But the Jesuit’s magic was 
not simply the art of playing with and inflaming 
the passions, exciting the mind, and unhinging the 
reason, but that art or science afterwards named 
Mesmerism, in which he was a proficient. Pro- 


_testant young ladies, of enthusiastic temperament 


and weak nerves and understanding, who are in 
danger of losing their sober-mindedness and re- 


tiring modesty from the ambition to make a dis- 


tinguished figure in the religious world, or who, 


through the delusions of vanity, are betrayed into 


wild fantastical pretensions, may find a useful les- 
son in the fate of the Holy Maid of Toulon. She 
was constitutionally a natural somnambulist, and 
froin childhood she had a decided vocation, and was, 
partly through her mother’s excessive vanity, led 
to imagine that she was born to bea saint. Saint- 
ship, it should be noticed, was at that period the 
only passport possessed by the middle class in France 
for admission into the society of the aristocracy. 
Such was the power of the priesthood, thas what 
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nothing else could effect, religion could ; and before 
its members all doors flew open, all artificial bar- 
riers fell. Royalty itself was fain to humble its head 
before the cowl, and the veil had precedence of the coro- 
net. Hence, perhaps, the secret of many a misnamed 
religious calling, the source of many a fervent devotion, 
and of a certain mania for saintship, a prevailing distem- 
perature of mind at that epoch, which was a convenient 
channel for female ambition. 

The young saint was exceedingly beautiful, and 
the object of the passionate attachment of a young 
lawyer of great worth and abilities. But spiritual 
vanity and delusion had shut up the womanly 
springs of her heart; though she was fluctuating 
between her natural affections and her imaginary 
spiritual vocation, when the Jesuit appeared on the 
scene, and began his magnetic and other practices, 
under the veil of the most stern and rigid sanctity, 
the most exalted spiritualism. His first object and 
his last was the honour of his Order ;—to raise the 


Jesuits of Toulon above the Carmelites of that 
city, who had the best preachers, the care of | 


the most fashionable souls in the place, and en- 
joyed more of the favour of the bishop. The ruin, 
soul and body, of the Holy Maid, was but an 
episode in the life of the wily Jesuit, who fell un- 
der the temptation of her beauty, though his mas- 
ter-passion was the exaltation of his Order. 
fore the arrival in Toulon of this star of the Order, 
rumour was busy about his talents, eloquence, and 
exalted piety. 
anticipation ; the Carmelites incredulous and scorn- 
ful. When the decisive Sunday arrived, the Car- 
melites were fairly routed, old and ugly as the 
Jesuit champion was found to be :— 


Already past fifty, his tall, gaunt, emaciated frame | 


made him look considerably older. His skin, sallow 
and drawn like parchment, adhered tightly to the frontal 


and cheek bones, giving to their cavities beneath a re- | 


markably ascetic appearance—his pallor, contrasting 
with harsh, heavy unintellectual brows—his large mouth, 


and ears that stuck to his head like two plates, formed | 
altogether one of the coarsest and most ungainly exte- | 


riors imaginable. His eye was the only redeeming 


point about the man—large, dark, and fiery, it scanned | 
the assembled crowd with a glance of fierce assurance | 


that seemed the prologue to success, and was not devoid 
of a sort of rude dignity. 

His voice was at first husky, but cleared by degrees, 
until it became loud and full, and, like his glance, 


seemed to search every conscience, and descend into | 
The | 


every heart. ; ° ° ‘ ° 
Carmelites were routed; and the Jesuits looked that 
ineffably humble and meek triumph of which women and 
monks only have the secret. 

The fame of Father Girard increased every 
day :— 


Gradually, the churches of the bare-footed Carmelites | 


were deserted, their preachers voted tame, their confes- 
sors unsatisfactory, and the tide of public favour was 
rapidly ebbing from them. Father Girard understood, 
marvellously, the art of warming the zeal of elderly 
ladies, and making them denounce and renounce the 
pleasures in which they could scarcely continue to take 


a share ; but he had for some time no opportunity of | 


exercising his power over the minds of the junior mem- 
bers of the community. 


But this time came. Catherine had, in piety, 


always been the pattern of her young companions, | 


and she, constrained by the will of Heaven, [by 
Animal Magnetism,| had chosen the Jesuit for 
her confessor, telling her friends— 

It is not Father Girard’s brilliant eloquence that has 





Be- | 


The Jesuits were triumphant by | 
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touched me, nor am 1 dazzled by his great TepUsation - 
for I should have resisted both these impulses, as bejn/ 
too worldly to induce me to resign my soul into re 
keeping of a stranger. No! it is the will of Heaye, 
You all remember St. John’s Day, when Father Girard 
preached at the church of the Carmelites. The seryicg 
being over, I was about to depart, when, crossing the 
porch, I happened to meet him, and caught his eye, as ] 
had often done before, resting upon me. At the Same 
instant, an angel form appeared visibly to me, pointi 
towards him, and a voice distinctly murmured jg my 
ear—* This is the man who is to lead thee unto Heayeg,” 
I well-nigh fainted with surprise, and can well imagine 
yours in listening to this extraordinary fact. Yet, whey 
we remember how of yore the will of God was revealed 
in visions to his chosen, we may wonder, but may not 
doubt. His voice bids me seek Father Girard, to Whom, 
alone, the mission of my salvation is given. I follow 
| not, therefore, my own blind, erring judgment, which 
might deceive, but the guidance of Providence, which 
I obey with joyful confidence. 


Father Girard had thenceforward the care of the 
tender consciences of all the young ladies of Toulon, 
save the soul of one clear-headed and soberly reli. 
_ gious girl, who stuck to the old Carmelite confessor, 
_ who from childhood had trained them all, and bene. 

fited them in many ways. Mademoiselle Raymond 
told her companions— 
| “This, I regret to say, seems, to me at least, a mete 
| 





love of change, caprice, imitation. I, for one, am quite 
| certain of having no part or parcel in Catherine’s vision, 
and I am not likely to be visited by one myself. I shall 
| not, therefore, attend Father Girard either at the con- 
_ fessional or even at mass, though | allow him to be an 
excellent preacher.” 
A murmur of disapprobation went round the cirele, 
and the word heretic. 

To Catherine's lover Mademoiselle Raymond 
| remarked, as they walked home together :— 
| “ You, | am sure, are not bigoted, and will not misun- 
| derstand me if I tell you, that 1 object to Father Girard 
as a confessor for Catherine on account of his zeal. The 
good fathers who have until now guided us, used all 
their efforts to maintain my poor friend within the 
bounds of real piety, and prevent her imagination from 
taking too wilda flight. They thought of her happiness 
and their duty only, and were not, like this idol of the 
day, struggling for notoriety. I hear that of him which 
convinces me he will be but too glad to have such a dis- 
ciple, and will make of her an instrument for the ad- 
vancement of his own vain-glory and ambition. But1 
am afraid,’ she added, hesitatingly, “ you will think # 
| very bold in one so young, so inexperienced, to advanee 
such opinions.” 
| Being reassured on this point, she centinued,— 
| Next to the danger of over-exciting a young person 
| so predisposed to religious enthusiasm as Catherine is, 
| there will be another and very serious evil attendant 
| 


upon this. There will arise among these young ladies 

an emulation of holiness, a struggle to get furthest in 
the esteem and good graces of their teacher, who will 
know how to turn this rivalship to the advantage of bis 
reputation. His disciples will no longer consider reli- 
gion a duty, but desecrate it into an occupation—@a 
amusement to fill up the void that must at times be felt 
in such a quiet life as ours. The loftier feeling of rel- 
gion will be lost, in the hearts of many, amid its gr 
maces.” 


| This is among the lessons that we consider €x- 
| cellently adapted to Protestant as well as Catholie 
young devotees. The greatest change in the chat 
acter of these girls was soon visible. Some of them 
| had been previously engaged tobe married ; butthett 
approaching nuptials seemed, by a tacit undef 
standing, to be something savouring of worldline® 
and levity, which should be altogether eschewed, 
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They walked as though they dreaded the contact of 

‘we gf material as earth, even with the soles of 
their feet ; and their eyes sought the ground as if to 
svoid the subjects of scandal with which the air around 
gust be filled. Confession, communion, and penance, 
employed all their days—holy converse with each other 
ir eveni and melancholy meditations their nights. 

t reform that the rector had wrought in these 

oung pupils soon became known, and his power 
Pauining pe purifying souls was the theme of every 


e. 

the Jesuits deemed their triumph complete ; but the 
Carmelites bided their time with that quiet, untiring 

‘ence of which men of the world cannot even form a 
conception. == 

But the individual most changed was Cathe- 
rine ga . , 

Her manner was strange and fantastic. Whenever 
the subject mentioned before her had no reference to re- 
igion, she either sat abstracted, with folded hands and 


uplifted eyes, the image of pious meditation, or testified, | 


by fretful tones, her impatience of the topic. Instead, 
however, of listening with lively interest—as might 
naturally enough have been concluded—when religious 
discourse was introduced, she was restless and dissatis- 
fed until she had the lead in the conversation. Then 
she would break out in the most flighty rhapsodies about 
visions and martyrdoms, saints and devils, temptations 
and submissions ; in short, her language was mystic, and 
her ideas confused. She assumed a loftiness, a triumph 
in look, word, and action, that seemed plainly to inti- 
mate her consciousness of angel wings fast growing and 
spreading around her, shortly to waft her to the world of 
fleecy clouds above, which alone now filled her mind wak- 
ing or sleeping. Her feet scarcely touched the earth when 
she walked ; a painter must have been struck with the 
light buoyancy of her figure when in motion, so dreamy 
was its grace, and he might have borrowed inspiration 
from the heaven-wrapt expression of her countenance. . 

"6 ° She delighted now in the society of 
none but those who, like herself, were under Father 
Girard’s direction. The intimacy of these young ladies, 


taste, and ‘prospects, was—to borrow their own quaint, 
exaggerated style of expression—a bond of union; they | 
were but as one in submission and love to Heaven and 

Father Girard, and through him, and with him, of 

Heaven’s elect. It was, indeed, clear enough to the | 
meanest comprehension, that he was the corner-stone of 
this alliance ; for they met, as it seemed, merely for the 
pleasure of talking of him, and spent all their powers of | 
figurative language in the ever-renewed struggle of out- 
stripping one another in the most fulsome and extraya- 
gant adulation of his sanctity. 

They were already under his Mesmeric influ- 
ence :— 

The imagination of poor Catherine was fast ripening 
at the fires of Saint Theresa’s eestasies of divine love, | 
aud Saint Anthony’s temptations in the desert—both 
Which, to the reflective mind, must appear but the self- 
deceits of poor, erring mortals, who had lost their path 
in life in seeking that to heaven. Her mind, naturally 
weak, yielding and affectionate, requiring, to maintain 
# equilibrium, a calm, serene state, was, by this con- 
“ant effervescence of thought, wearied beyond its power, 
and in danger of being destroyed altogether. Already 
her health began to suffer from this feverish excitement : 
her nights were restless, or visited by the most appalling 
"isions ; and her mother, so obtuse in the ordinary mat- 
vrs of life, soon became painfully sensible, by the state 
of daughter’s nerves, of the necessity of medical as- 
“stance, and earnestly consulted Father Girard on the 
subject. But the rector, who saw, or pretended to see, 
in the altered state, sinking frame, and disturbed slum- 
the of his young penitent, nothing but the workings of 

Divine Spirit, strongly opposed the intervention of 

#2 earthly power, proposed his own aid,—a measure 

Y accepted,—and, finally, established himself as a 
“mstant Visiter at the house of the Cadicres, 
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Catherine's earthly lover was now tacitly foi 
bidden the house. The Holy and seraphic Maid 
was no fit object of an earthly love. The slang 
of people, whether Papist or Protestant, who are in 
this condition, is well hit off in the subjoined speech 
made by Catherine’s mother, whose vanity in hav- 
ing given birth to so bright a Saint, was now 
boundless. She was recommending a wife to her 
saintly daughter’s dejected lover, and mentioned 
several young ladies :— 

“ There remains, it is true, that half-pagan, half-here- 
tic, Mademoiselle Raymond,” she continued, with a 
frown,—-“ she has plenty of money to make one forget 
her uncomeliness ; but ah! what can efface the uncome- 
liness of the heart that comes not unto God !” 

“IT thought Mademoiselle Raymond gave full satisfac- 
tion to the directors of her conscience !”’ 

“The Fathers Carmelite ! Lukewarm drowsy set, as 
; they are—Catherine’s soul languished beneath their 
care, like a flower in the shade. No warming up—no 
elevating -they understood nothing, felt and 





iw nothing 


| —they would rather have turned away my Catherine from 


the glorious path she is about to tread, than, like Father 
Girard, borne her onward in it with a mighty hand.” 
The plain-featured, but handsome, sensible, kind, 
and excellent Mademoiselle Raymond, glided by 
degrees into the warmest affections of the young 
lawyer, and they were now often drawn together 
hy their common pity and regard for the unhappy 
Catherine. One day he inquired of Mademoiselle 





Raymond, with some curiosity, what spell could 


| have been exercised over the female imagination, to 


| 


| 


| charm. 


attract these young women to so austere and un- 
comely a person as the Jesuit :— 

His very austerity, she said, was, to many women, a 
Their weakness required a stay, which his se- 
verity afforded,; their self-love was flattered by the im- 


portance which he attached to every trifle connected 


but lately differing so much from each fother in temper, | with his penitents ; there was a species of voluptuousness 


in this petty sinning, coustant reproof, performance of 
daily penances, and the necessity of satisfying his exalted 
notions of righteousness. It was a perpetual excitement, 


| which chased away all languor from the mind, aud kept 


it in unwearied exercise. ‘The divine love, in short, as 
taught by Father Girard, had in some sort the advan- 


tage of an earthly one. it kept its votaries awake, 


Mademoiselle Raymond was still unsuspicious 


'of any spells being employed ; but she knew the 


force of that passion for excitement among unoc- 
cupied women, which is often attended by even 
worse consequences than the excitement of worldly 
dissipation ; as, in attending balls, plays, and 
operas, no woman fancies she is performing any 
very meritorious, and much less any exalted re- 
ligious duty. 

‘The sanctity of Catherine now became the theme 
of every tongue. There had been a signal rerival 
among all the young ladies of Toulon; but she 
was supreme. 

Her visions, too, and eclestial colloquies, were much 
talked of —all crowded the Jesuits’ church to obtain a 
glimpse of this beautifal and holy maid ; and Father 
Girard’s reputation spread like a mighty shadow, veil- 
ing completely the radiance of Mount Carmel—at least, 
in Toulon. a a ae Poor Catherine held 
on her course ; from visions she passed to miracles, and 
grew every day more sick, and more saintly, drawing 
towards her all the praise the town could spare from 
Father Girard, 

About this time Mademoiselle Raymond, un- 
swerving in her attachment to her doomed friend, 
forced a visit upon Catherine, 
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488 MAGIC AND 

Catherine was reclining, listlessly, on a couch, her 
head: propped up by a deep crimson cushion, which, by 
its harsh contrast, caused the paleness of her features to 
be miore apparent. At the slight noise caused by Eleo- 
nore’s entrance she started up in nervous alarm, and on 
perceiving who was the intruder on her solitude, she 
became yet more agitated. Uncertainty, hesitation, a 
sort of reluctant shame, seemed to overwhelm her ; but 
when Eleonore approached with open arms, she threw 
herself into them, and sobbed aloud on her bosom. 


Mademoiselle Raymond gently led her back to the | 
couch, sat by her side, and still retaining her hand in | 


hers, with the other stroked down her hair with a sooth- 
ing fondness. Her manner was impressed with an elo- 
quence that needed no words ; Catherine evidently felt 


and understood it, for when she could control the vehe- | 
mence of lier first emotion, she said, in a tone of gentle | 


reproach— 


“Qh! Eleonore, why did you leave me for so long, or_ 


ever!” 

Her friend fancied that poor Catherine felt re- 
morse for having treated her ill, and she tried to 
svothe her with the kindest expressions of un- 
changing affection. But she had not touched the 
true cause of Catherine’s yrief. 

“Oh! itis not that!” she impatiently exclaimed— 


“not that which torments me—not of that I would | 


speak ! Had I but followed your advice from the first, 
and never come near that man, or that you had never 
left me !” 

“It was not my choice,’ gently remonstrated Eleo- 
nore ; you must not forget that. Leave Father Girard.” 


It is said that the unfortunate Edward Irving | 


awaking from his delusions, on his death-bed, ex- 
pressed a desponding doubt which, under such so- 


lemn circumstances, amounted to certainty, “ that | 


it was all delusion!” In like manner, poor Ca- 
therine began to be troubled with doubts about her 
ecstatic spiritual condition, and her singular feelings 
for her confessor, whom she alternately loathed and 
liked. But here she reveals the secret of his in- 
fnence, and her own Mesmeric subjugation to the 
will of her magnetizer. 





“ He has taught me the holiness of self-abasement—the | 


necessity of sinning in order to repent—of yielding in 
all things to the will of Heaven, blindly, darkly, with 
the heart, not with the understanding.” 

“* And he, 1 suppose,” said Eleonore, with a flashing 
eye and contracted brow—* he is the oracle of that 
will?” 

“ Not he alone, he merely expounds it—it is revealed 


to me in Visions, in eestasies ; and the palpable signs of 


these supernatural communions remain with me !” 


“The palpable signs /—I don’t understand you !” said 
the amazed listener. 

“ Yes, I can show them to you as I have to my mo- 
ther and brothers. 
that clustered over her brow and neck, she exposed to 
view some rather severe and but recently-healed wounds. 

Kleonore was inute with surprise. 

* Yes,” continued Catherine, “ these are the inflictions 


with which the devils are permitted to visit me, during | 


my trances ; but do not look so shocked, there is more 
fear than pain attending them—my soul alone is con- 
scious at such times, my body lies in a state of torpor 
that deadeus feeling.” 

“This is passing strange,” said Mademoiselle Ray- 
mond, as she closely examiued the marks thus subjected 
to her observation. “ These are but too real, and can- 
not ia have been self-inflicted, even in the worst fit of 
—() eS 


“ Insanity, you would say,” added Catherine, with a | 


mournful smile. “1am not insane—but, oh! I often 
dread becoming so !” 


“ Do these fits—these trances, come over you by day | character, all of a nature to flatter my 


or by night ¢” 


Look here !” and, removing the hair | 
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“ Both ; they sometimes rouse me from my Sleep, bal 
strange to say, it is but to another sort of slumber 2 
| numbness steals over my frame whilst my mind w . 
to activity.” 

“You describe but the state of dreaming, which j; 
common to all,” remarked Eleonore. 

“ Ay,” resumed her companion ; “ but dreams dy not 
extend to the waking moments. This Phenomenon 
overtakes me when I least expect it—whilst talking or 
| walking—even at meals.” 

ad | have read of people being trugged into a forceg 
sleep,” said Eleonore, thoughtfully. 

“ But Father Girard gives me nothing, nor is he q). 
ways present at such times. When he is, my slumber jg 
more peaceful, and I feel more tranquil on waking, Tp 
his absence, the fits are torture ; and on their leaving me 
I am totally exhausted.” m 

“If you do not attribute these accidents to Father 
Girard, how do you account for them unto yourself and 
others ?” demanded Eleonore, who was desirous to sift 
the matter to the bottom, and to probe her friend’s fee}. 
ings to the uttermost, before venturing on advice, or evey 
on conclusions. 

“J have already told you, I sometimes fancy he has 
charmed me; but am more often inclined to think my- 

self, like Saint Theresa, one of those elected to suffer and 

to love, and unto whom mysteries are revealed in yi- 
sions—-through whom and upon whom miracles are 
wrought.” 

“This is a most extraordinary delusion,” observed 
Eleonore, carried away by the feeling of the moment 
beyond the reserve which it was her desire to maintain 
until the close of the conference. ee 

“ An unnameable, unaccountable feeling of repulsion at 
times possessed me, which 1 could with difficulty con- 
trol. Well, this was again counteracted by his alter- 
nate severity and praise. ‘Thus, even whilst secretly 
disliking him personally, I derived great benefit from 
his spiritual guidance. It is remarkable that Marie 

Langieres, Anne Guyol, and all his penitents, have felt 
| exactly like me in this respect. The bright side of my 
existence—I may even call it its glorious sunshine—was 
the hope I entertained of treading in the footsteps ofthe 
blessed virgins who adorn our church. He taught me to 
believe myself called to the same path us that of my lily 
patroness, sweet St. Catherine of Sienna. Al the bright 
dreams of my childhood came back to my heart with 
renewed freshness. I was like one suddenly transported 
to the summit of a high mountain, whence the eye could 
bathe itself in the blue of the heavens, the green of the 
valleys, the radiance of the setting sun. I looked be- 
' yond the very heavens, and I was proud and very hap- 

py. My mother and brothers also encouraged me in ny 
new vocation, to the utmost of their power. They already 
saw the halo of canonization encircling my brow ; bat 

we were all too vain-glorious—I especially. In vain did 
| Father Girard warn me of the dangers of this self-exal- 
tation ; nothing could damp my glowing ardour; the 
warning was overlooked, but the punishment was not 
| long in overtaking the fault. One day—lI had already 
been a whole year under his eare—he breathed gently 
_on my brow, and looked full into my eyes as he did 80 
| From that hour [ have been his slave. He often re- 
' peated this form, and each time it drew the chain tighter 
| that bound me to him, until { had no will but his. I 
could neither act nor feel as I pleased, nor even think. 
Thus I became, if 1 may so express it, estranged from 
/my own self.—Oh !—but you cannot understand me— 
_ indeed, how should you ? I cannot myeelf,—this perpetoal 
struggle between my own will and that of another, 
_ gliding into my very being, was the dark side of that 
_ period of my existence.” 

As Catherine thus unbosomed herself to her 
friend, she became hardly intelligible. 

After a time, her beatific visions completel¥ 


| changed their character. 

| Thad already had many visions of a mystic and holy 
inordinate 
nity; but now came one predicted by Father Girard, 
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which Iwas told I should be possessed for more than 
ear by evil spirits, to whom the power of tormenting 
ai honld be given, in order that a soul in much pain 
mead be freed from purgatory. From that time, my 
have changed their heavenly form,—foul fiends 
have haunted me under every shape, and burnt wounds 
into wy flesh, which, upon waking, I still found there. 
Father Girard told me this was necessary to my soul's 
weal and to the perfection of my character, as well as 
implicit blind obedience to him in all things. . . . 

“ Father Girard must know best. He has forbidden 
me prayer; saying, that it is not an efficient means of 
binding myself to God: that has cost me the severest 
pang of all. But since [ have fallen into the power of 
the spirits of darkness, I can no longer pray, even when 
{ feel most the necessity for so doing. Thereisa moral 
impossibility, a clog on my thoughts, a seal on my lips, 
which all the warm impulses of my heart, and even the 
force of habit, are inadequate to vanquish. This is one 
of my greatest torments, which I am sure you, who 
knew me when the outpourings of my spirits flowed as 
freely from my lips as water from its source, will be well 
able to imagine.” ost 

“There may be a remedy to all this,” said Eleonore, 
thoughtfully. ‘“ Have you thought of none!” 

«Exorcism might afford a relief to my soul, anda 
physician to my enfeebled frame; but it is for my own 
fusure weal and glory that all this should be unilinch- 
ingly borne. How high the price at which both are 
bought, none shall ever know but myself. Oh! Eleo- 
nore, conceive, if you can, what are my feelings; when, 
in spite of all that he can say, 1 sometimes doubt if my 
path is aright one,—dread that I am altogether mis- 
guided,—that Father Girard is the only evil spirit which 
torments me! When that idea crosses my brain, I am 
for hours the prey to despairing regrets and the bit- 
terest remorse. Then he comes and talks me over, or 
barely looks at me—for he reads my thoughts at a 
glance,—and I repent my miserable guilty doubts, so 
that my soul is ever dark and troubled as the most tem- 
pestuous night.” 

“Jt was once clear as a summer morning,” said Eleo- 
nore, spiritedly ; “ why should not the mists that obscure | 
it clear up again?” 





Here every detail and circumstance of Father | 
Girard’s power over his penitents is referred to the | 
agency afterwards named Mesmerism, Of that | 
principle, a character in the story,—the individual, | 
indeed, who relates it to a young German officer 
long after the events,—thus argues, 


It is worthy of remark, indeed, that in the exposition | 
of practical magnetism, Mesmer’s directions tally so | 
completely with some of the fantastic assertions of the | 
talented secretary of Charles V., [Coruelius Agrippa,] | 
in his occult philosophy, that on these points, at least, it | 
may be said they have treated one and the same sub- | 
ject. And it is a no less remarkable fact, that every | 
detail which has transpired concerning Father Girard | 
and his penitents can be referred to that system, and, in | 
My opinion, to nothing else. | 

You may adduce, and with truth, that by playing up- | 
on the mind—especially in youth—exalting and debas- | 
ing it by turns, it is easy, without the assistance of any 
*rtraneous agency, to affect the reason, if not actually 
0 destroy its equilibrium. You may further urge, and 
with equal truth, that so complete is the power which 
‘¢ who wields skilfully the dangerous weapon called 
*nthusiasm may obtain over his miserable victims, it re- 
“aibs no difficult task to sway, not only their judgment, 
but their feelings also. It is, indeed, the knowledge of 





tumerous cases handed down to us in history, and even 
nil of daily occurrence, in which fanaticism conducts to 
“rime,—to maduess,—even to death, that has caused me 
‘ometimes to hesitate in my conelusions. 
Had this, however, been the Jesuit’s real hold on Ma- 
Welle Cadieres, it is not likely that she would 
Pay struggled sv painfully with the infiuence he exer- 
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and wholly to it. But it is averred by the most expe- 
rienced writers on the subject of maguetiem, that the 
operator has an unlimited power over the patient, ob- 
tained by the concentration of his own thoughts, and 
their transfusion into the mind of the person subjected 
to this process, either by means of manipulation, which 
supposes consent in the party concerned; or by the mere 
attraction of gaze, and sympathy with surrounding ob- 
jects submitted to the ordeal of magnetism by the one 
party, and unconsciously much used by the other; which 
does not imply connivance. This was the case with Ma- 
demoiselle Cadi¢res and all the worthy Father’s peni- 
tents, who yielded to, or rather suffered by an artifice 
whose very nature and existence was totally unknown 
to them. 

When once affinity is established between the master 
and the patient,--or victim, as the ease may be,—that 
strange psychological phenomenon takes place, of which 
I have often read in works on magnetism, but which | 
have never witnessed, or even heard of in real life, ex- 
cept in the case of Mademoiselle Cadiéres,—I mean that 
state of high exaltation of the nerves, which permits 
spirit to commune with spirit without the grosser inter- 
vention of the organs of speech,—when the half-formed 
thought is met by a corresponding thought, and the un- 
spoken, unspeakable feelings are, at once, conveyed to 
a heart that throbs,—that must throb with sympathy ;—a 
communion so full of harmony that, when we first cen- 
template its nature, we are excusable in believing it to 
belong to spheres and to beings of a higher order than 
ourselves, and the little world that contains us ;--bat 
when we bethink ourselves of the further consequences 
of this latitude, and perceive that the will of man, the 
noblest, holiest of his attributes, is also to be enchained 
by the same mysterious link between a stronger and a 
weaker mind, while both are yet clothed within their 
frail human tenements, liable to be shaken and riven by 
human passion, we shudder and turn away from the 
picture of mental degradation which this subject may 
offer to our view. 

The antagonists of Mesmer have advanced a fact 
which, if true—as it seems likely enough to be—would 
bear me out in my supposition of his science being ap- 
plicable to this particular case. They assert that mag- 


_netism is highly prejudicial to the health, and, by over- 
| exciting, is apt to cause the most serious derangements 


of the nervous system,—that the senses are frequently 
brought to a state betwixt waking and sleeping, which 
can hardly be said to be either, and yet partakes of 
both,-that this unnatural condition, in which the intel- 
lect is constantly struggling betwixt its pereeptions of 
the real and the unreal,is most dangerous alike to mind 
and body, and that maynetism ean produce other conse- 
quences as fatal to the sufferer as the convulsions whielr 
are its usual accompaniment. 

After this meeting of Catherine and her friend, 
it was rumoured that the Holy Maid was about to 
retire to a convent and take the veil. Such was 
the fiat of the Jesuit. The seducer willed to 
immure his victim ; and when dragged to the con- 
vent, the care of the soul of the beautiful saint— 
the Holy Maid—still oecupied so much of his 
time, that his other fair penitents became jealous 
and discontented because they saw so little of him. 
Catherine was meanwhile rapidly advancing to- 
wards canonization, 

Serious rumours now began to circulate about miracles 
having been wrought upon Catherine, visibly and pal- 
pably impressing her with the sign-mannal of special 
election ; and they soon became not only universally 
discussed, but credited in every circle, drawing the at- 
tention of the clergy and the great, ina marked man- 
uer, towards the convent. At OWioules, 


as at Toulon, Catherine had trances, ecstasies, and fits 
of a character that almost bordered on epilepsy. At 





© everher; she would rather have yielded cheerfully | one in a perpetual dream. 


other times, she seemed to walk, talk, and exist, lke 
The miracles «peken of had 
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indeed wrought visibly on her person. She received the 
communion, and confessed almost daily with Father 
Girard ; and the fame of her sanctity spread far and 
wide over the country, so that priests and /aics, gran- 
dees and beggars, devotees of all classes, ages, and 
sexes, were daily entreating admittance to this new saint, 
of whom the strange fact is recorded, that she could read 
the thoughts, and guess the ailings or troubles, of those 
who approached her, before they had even spoken them. 

Miraculous cures and heaven-inspired advice was 
soon reported to have emanated from her, and curiosity 
attracted even those to see the lovely saint of Ollioules 
whom credulity did not bring to her shrine. 

Fashionable ladies came from Paris and the 
court to see and listen to the inspired novice, quite 
as much excited as are the Parisian ladies at this 
moment about Mesmerism, and women pretending 
to clairroyance. Catherine's former lover now began 
to think that in this grand imposture she must her- 
self be the arch-deceiver, and the Jesuit her dupe. 
He was far from suspecting the atrocity of the 
priest, and he had not yet wholly ceased to love 
her. Her friend Eleonore, at this time, magnani- 
mously volunteered to repair to the convent, and 
bring him a report of the real condition of the 
prophetess. Eleonore Raymond went and was a 
witness of many things precisely similar to those ex- 
hibitions of clairvoyance which have long been na- 
turalized in France, and which—thanks to the 
march of mind—may now be witnessed in every 
considerable town in our own country, at very 
reasonable cost, Catherine's revelations were, 
however, more imaginative and poetical ; and, un- 
like the modern oracles, she never failed, which, 
spite of all the charitable help voluntarily, and in- 
voluntarily given, our prophetesses often do. 

The abbess and nuns began to indulge strange 
worldly suspicions ; and, though they durst not ques- 
tion the supernatural powers of the Holy Maid, they 
fairly wished her out of their house before scandal 
arose, and begged her spiritual director to take her 
away. Father Girard still visited hey frequently, 
and claimed the privilege of being left for hours shut 
up with his penitent. He now saw the necessity of 
withdrawing her to another and more remote con- 
vent, in which the rule was much more austere than 
among the kind nuns with whom the unhappy 
girl had performed her noviciate. 


found means to send a note to her mother, implor- | 
° . | 
ing to be taken home, else she would perish ! | 


When visited at this time, she was found by her 
two faithful friends, now betrothed lovers, appa- 
rently dying, her person meagre and neglected, 
her beauty despoiled, her mind shattered, or 
utterly crushed and prostrate. She acknowledged 
that she would like to go home, if Father Girard 
would allow her—but he never would. “ Exert 
your own will,” said her friend. 


“Why should this redoubted Jesuit wish to immure | 


you here, or anywhere else ?” 

“ Beeause he wishes my speedy death now he has 
ceased to like me ; that is why he wishes me to go to 
Saletta. He may cheat others with fair words, but from 
me he cannot hide his thoughts.” 

“1 daresay you know him thoroughly. But know- 
ing him and his purposes well, why not defeat them!” 

“] may not,” muttered the novice, with a slight 
shudder. 

“Then why write to your mother to take you away?” 

“| don’t know,” was the disconsolate answer. 
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“If Father Girard be persuaded to let you go,—i¢ 
gave his free consent, what then !” i he 

“ Then—then I should be saved !” exelaimed 
rine, with some vivacity. “But, no: he never will ggg. 
sent !’ 

“He must have strange reasons for this insistangs 
Catherine.” oe ‘5 

“Of course he has. It would never do if the world x 
large were to learn that he is a magician—a sorcerep_ 
and has bewitched me! But the lady abbess and ay 
this community know it, and do not approve of My yo- 
cation, nor of him,—that is why I am to be Withdraw 
hence.” 

Catherine was brought home, suffered severe] 
and was tortured by the exorcisms of the Carme. 
lites ; but at length she was emancipated from the 
Mesmeric influences of the Jesuit, who, when the 
truth came out, was, through the intrigues of the 
jealous Carmelites, brought to tria! for sorcery, ge. 
duction, and Quietism. This charge was met by the 
Jesuits, by that of Catherine having been a sacri. 
legious impostor who had deceived her spiritual 
director ; and it was rumoured that the Bishop was 
about to prosecute her and her family for conspj- 
racy, and for the defamation of Father Girard the 


Jesuit. 


known throughout all coteries and classes that Catherine 
was no more of an impostor than any of the other young 
females who had come within the fangs of the wil 
priest; that all had been alike seduced from the path 
of innocence and honour, many of whom were even more 
unfortunate in the consequences of their fault than 
Catherine. All these were facts too well established to 
be disputed ; and public opinion altogether flowed in her 
favour. 

The singular trial was one of interest in France, 
equal to that of Madame Laffarge. People came 
all the way from Paris to attend it. The Lady 
Abbess and the mother of the novices were impor- 
tant witnesses for Catherine, and so were her young 
companions, the other victims of the Jesuit ; while 
the Jesuits did everything that money or intrigue 
could effect, to screen their fallen brother from 
conviction, 


They were moving heaven and earth; exhausting at 





She, however, | 


once their credit and their treasury, to save a wretch 

whom it would have been wiser, cheaper, more honest, 

to have left to the justice of his countrymen. The most 

shameless and persevering corruption was tried upon the 
| witnesses. Some, whom promises could not seduce, were 
intimidated by threats—anonymous letters were de 
spatched to those who could not be openly addressed in 
_ the strains in which they were penned—in short, every 

engine was at work to crush, if possible, the accusers 
| along with the accusation. . . . Catherine, whom 

they had threatened with the rack and the faggot if she 
persisted in her vile falsehoods—thus the Jesuits were 
pleased to style her artless admissions, so unweleome 
and disparaging to themselves—menaces, which she well 
'knew were not idle breath, yet remained unshaken ® 
| her high resolve of unmasking vice and villany, let the 
| consequences of her bold but virtuous deed be what they 
| might. 


The trial, as detailed, is full of interest. 
therine’s former lover,—now the affianced h 
of her friend,—unable to avert the exposure of her 
dishonour, which the envy of the Carmelites 


forced on, was her zealous and able advocate. Te 
evidence in the extraordinary case was strong 
clear; and that of the other young women 
confessor Father Girard had been, fully 
Catherine's testimony. - 


is 





This news was the more startling, that it was well 
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_Jp admitting their individual dishonour, they one and | 
all, like her, swore to breathings on the brow, fixed and 

: s that bewildered theirsenses, anddeclared 

- eopviction that their ruin had been accomplished by 

of foul, dark acts ofmagic. Indeed, in spite of the 

ent of that or any other period, it was next to | 

impossible to assign a rational cause for the errors of so 
many youthful maidens in favour of the prisoner at the 
bar. Jt was difficult to believe these young victims, all 

y perjured, willing abettors of a detestable fraud ; 
and yet human reason was confounded in the inextri- 
cable labyrinth into which their disclosures were well 
ealeulated to involve it. . 

Thus ended the first day; and with perturbed, agita- | 
ted spirit, did every single individual of that countless 
throng return to his home or his inn, as the case might be, 
to discuss throughont the livelong night possibilities 
that seemed to verge on the impossible; and dreamy 
questions, that led to anything but the sweet oblivion of 
slumber. 

Had Mesmer but been there to give a new name to 
that mysterious phenomenon of nature, whose definition 
in darker ages, by their few and much-calumniated phi- 

has become a despised and contemptible by- 
word,—had Mesmer proclaimed his startling propositions 
to those whose minds the artless revelations of a few 
simple, uneducated young women had so much perplex- 
ed,—all would have been explained. Father Girard had 
been held a magician no longer; but a perfect adept in 
Animal Magnetism would have been unmasked at once. 


The trial occupied many days, and all went fa- 
vonrably for Catherine. The Abbess and sisters 
established, by indisputable evidence, the motives 
which the confessor had, or might have, to prac- | 
tise magical arts on his penitent, and 


The singular phenomenon of an exalted state of elair- 
eovance and artificial somnambulism of which the unfor- 
tunate Catherine had furnished so striking an example, 
was deposed to by physicians, doctors in divinity, nuns, | 
and chance witnesses of every grade and station, and 
details were furnished which, as might well have been | 
imagined, excited the court even more than all that had | 
gone before. In short, to avoid wearying your patience | 
as much as possible, no case was ever more complete as | 
toevidence. There was not the least shadow of a doubt | 
left wherein to conceal Father Girard’s shame, nor ont- | 
let, however small, for him to creep through. 

The Jesuit, when examined, completely broke 
down, subdued in mind and body ; while Cathe- 
tine acquitted herself nobly. 

The Jesuits, ever since the beginning of the affair, had 
“arcely ventured to pass through the mob, so intense 
Was the execration in which they were held at that mo- | 
ment by the very people who had worshipped them with 
‘lavish respect but afew short days before. The excite- | 
ment within and without the court was at its height. 

The spectators had nosegays of white flowers at their 
breasts, as if in joyous expectation of the triumph of that 
mocence for whose emblem they had been selected. 
Catherine looked still more beautiful than on the pre- | 
vious days, though somewhat more moved than usual ; 
4 slight blush suffused her face at almost every alter- | 
tate minute, and her eyes more frequently sought those | 
of her trembling mother, who was scarcely less an object 
of deep sympathy and interest than herself. 

@ judges seemed more perturbed and gloomy than 
*ver, and turned no friendly glances towards the plain- | 
tifand her advocate. os a ‘ . 

Once, and once only, did that advocate’s eye light | 
"pon the Jesuit’s countenance, whose every movement 
he had hitherto watched, nevertheless, most carefully. | 


feemed moody and absorbed, but in great measure | 
eoovered from the abject consternation and terror which | 
overwhelmed him throughout the proceedings of this | 

of g trial. The advocate remarked, that in the course | 
morming he had helped himself repeatedly from 


Me een that stood near, in order, as he thouglit, to 


inward perturbation ; and when his glance fell 
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such horrid falsehoods 
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on him, he was in the very act of raising a glassful of 
the pure element to his lips. There was nothing in this 
simple movement to excite any attention, and the advyo- 
cate soon turned his thoughts to other objects. Shortly 
afterwards, Catherine feeling much exhausted, one of the 
inferior officers about the court approached her with a 
tumbler of fresh water, which was accepted, and drained 
at a draught. ’ ; , ‘ ; 

The examination of other witnesses went on, and, 
finally, Catherine was again confronted with Father 
Girard. Her behaviour in public had been, until that 
moment, in such perfect accordance with the sentiments 
she expressed in private, that her advocate no longer 
watched her with the same keen, sickening apprehen- 
sion which at first his doubts of her stability had occa- 
sioned, But now there was something so strange and 
unsteady in the sound of her voice, as to cause him to 
start and look round, when the change that he beheld 
in her whole mien and bearing riveted at once his eye 
and his attention. 

Had the wand of an enchanter touched her, and that 
wand been invested with all the mysterious qualities 
ever bestowed on it by the most generous imagination, 
it could not have wrought achange more complete, and 
to her friends and well-wishers more appalling. Her 
eyes wandered with uncertain, dreamy gaze from object 
to object, or sought the ground, not, however, from 
natural bashfulness, but from a heaviness that seemed 
to press the lids forcibly down ; her lips and brow were 
contracted as if by an intense effort at collecting thought; 
her answers were broken, dark, vague, unconnected ; 
and the light from within, that had irradiated her coun- 
tenance and diffused its brightness into every lineanient, 
seemed fading away from her perplexed brow, on which 
the mists that had lain so heayy on it at St. Claire’s 
were slowly again gathering. 

Gradually as Catherine lost her self-command—and 
that, too, at the most critical moment of her fate, 
Father Girard assumed an air of growing courage, as 
much at variance with his hitherto abject timidity and 
unmanly incoherency. His manner grew proportionably 
assured, as that of his opponent lost firmness; the advo- 
cate gazed in speechless amazement ; whilst the judges 
exchanged smiles, that showed how much this change re- 
lieved their minds at that decisive hour. 

The rest passed with the rapidity and with the in- 
distinctness of a dream. The advocate more than once 
made a violent effort as if to awake from some troubled 
vision, as he heard Catherine, in a hurried, confused 
manner, recant, one by one, every word she had before 
spoken, deny every fact that had been proved by irre- 
fragable evidence, —assert herself a mean impostor, the 
tool of a vile conspiracy,— Father Girard, an injured 
saint,—herself, her friends and supporters, the vilest of 
sinners that ever trod the earth. 

When Catherine was next day visited in her 
dungeon by her advocate, she asserted that the glass 


_of water alone had produced such extraordinary ef- 


fects, and he was more than ever bewildered. Father 
Girard, she said, had by some means charmed it, 
“Scarcely had the draught passed my lips, when I felt 
its intoxicating qualities mount to my brain. I was lost 
in a world of deception ; everything appeared under a 
new light—myself a monster ; he was again, for the hour, 
the master of my soul, and I felt, thought, and spoke as he 
desired ; the spell was again on my brain, on my heart, 
and my lips obeyed its suggestions. Oh! how could you 
imagine that of my own free will I could have uttered 
have thrown shame and danger 
on the innocent to save the guilty—sacrificed Father 
Nicholas, my brothers, my poor mother, for whom ?— 
for that monster! No! surely you cannot think that, 
left to my own free will, L could ever have done this. It 
is impossible !” 
A second trial was with difficulty obtained be- 


fore the Parliament of Aix, and truth triumphed 


over Jesuitry and sorcery or Mesmerism combined ; 
though, while Catherine was pronounced inmocent, 
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Father Girard was declared not guilty, and made 
over to his superiors. The whole phenomena and 
incidents of the singular case, are represented as 
coinciding in every particular with the phenomena 
of modern Mesmerism ; the trances, the visions, 
the clairvoyance, the fits and convulsions, the 
breathings on the brow, the signs of the cross, or 
wavings over her person and head; all were similar 
to the operations and effects of what is now named 
Animal Magnetism. It is said, “ the charm that 
bound a young and lovely girl to an old, dis- 
gusting monk, and the magical influence of the 
glass of water, and even the vision which made 
Catherine choose Father Girard for her confessor, 
are completely in the course of Mesmerism.” 
Starting from the fact of her being from childhood up- 
wards afflicted with natural somnambulism, thus predis- 


posed to magnetic slumber, and by her constitutional | 


delicacy laid open to every attack on the nerves, how 
easy for a man like Father Girard to practise upon her 
the dangerous skill which he had, doubtless, long before 
acquired by a close study of the old occult philosophers 
and mediciners. 

As has already been seen in the course of the ‘narra- 
tive, the advocate had no doubt but that primarily the 
Jesuit used this powerful agency merely as a ineans of 
exalting and guiding the human susceptibilities, in such 
2 manner as to confer honour upon himself and his Order; 
but that his unbridled licentiousness, in spite of his bet- 
ter reason, led him away from his original design. Such 
supposition is, however, but speculative. 

It is easy, in many instances, to trace the numerous 
iniracles and saintships that agitated France about that 
period to the same cause; showing that Father Girard 
was by no means the first monk who had made hinself 
master of this mystery, though, perhaps, few ever adapt- 
ed it to such vile ends. 

But where unfair means are put into the hands of 
weak erring mortals, who can vouch for the purposes to 
which they may be applied?) The moral of my tale is, 
therefore, that though L most firmly believe in the ex- 
ixtence of such an agency as Mesmerism, and even think 
it might, in some cases, be turned to a good acconnt, it is 
my conviction that it would for the most part be made 
an abuse and a nuisance of; perhaps, even as I have 
shown, admit of crime to which, unhappily, there are but 
too many inlets into the world without human ingenuity 

eeking to add to them. 

Yes, I know that such a science exists; but I am of 
opinion that no gorernment should allow it to be in any 
way practised within its boundaries; that no conscientious 
person should meddle with it, and that no prud nt one 
should expose himself, or any ne mber of his jamily, to its 
influence; and that, as a thing more likely to lead to eril 
than to quod, it should be just sufficiently accredited to put 
people oh their guard against it, hut ce rtainly not made 
the object of particular research or inquiry; its ecentual 
utility to mankind not being su iciently U stahlishe dito make 
it worth the student's while. 


The moral is sound, but too weak to counteract 
the influence of this attractive but unhealthy tale ; 





} 
| 


| 


though, while Mesmerism is so much in yogye it 
may be right to supply a popular antidote, ” 
Unregulated enthusiasm, and the magica] power 
of the passions in vain and unstable min 
equal to everything alleged here to have 
produced by Mesmerisin. It would not do to ab. 
solve women from their moral responsibilities, nop 
to burn men as sorcerers, because, to take a familiar 
case, and one quite in point, z. Dr. Lardner may see 
to have enchanted or magnetized a Mrs, H—_ 
a case that Mesinerism, were it true, would at once 
satisfactorily account for. It will not do to shift the 
blame of errors, once conveniently laid upon the 
stars, to the Mesmerizers, Dr. Elliotson, though 
pretty far gone in the science, disclaims the alleged 
power of the Mesmerizer over the will of the Mes. 


ds, js 


/meree, who is compelled, it is averred, to act 
b 








think, suiter, taste, smell, and feel, as the mom 
potent spirit chooses to ordain ; to be in complete 
subjection to his absolute will. No one, he says, 
can be Mesmerized against their will; though, by 
his own account, Mr. Edward Gibbon Wakefiel 
surely took Miss O’Key at vantage when he was 
suddenly converted. What power of resistance— 
what will could a poor half-conscious girl, dang- 
ling over a balustrade, oppose to a gentleman who 
stole on, and made passes at her behind her back, 
unless she could, like others in her condition, see 
with the back of her head—and so apprehend her 
danger? 

Mr. Wakefield had been induced to witness one 
of Dr. Lllivtson’s wonderful exhibitions of Mes- 
merisim. Ie had gone an unbeliever ; and, when 
the experiments were over, was retiring at least 
sceptical, when, in passing through a gallery of the 
Hospital, “he accidently noticed one of the 
O‘KKeys, with her back to him, hanging over the 
balusters, and still in the Mesmeric delirium, and 
therefore highly susceptible. He thought this a 
most favourable opportunity to test her, because 


_he was satisfied that she could not see anything 


that he did. Ile made a pass behind her back at 
some distance, and she was instantly fixed and r- 
cid, and perfectly senseless. He had sense enough 
to believe his senses ; was satistied of the truth ef 
Mesmerism, and has since mesmerized many bun- 
dred persons, and spread the truth widely.” 
This was indeed a sudden and remarkable con 
version; but how, we again ask, could Mis 
O‘Key’s will have protected her from the magne 
tic influence of Mr. Wakefield? The wonder was, 
that thus- left to roam about alone, she had 


not tumbled over the balusters and broken her 
neck, 


THE SERENADE. 


(FROM UHLAND.) 


“What from my sluinbers wakes me now, 
W ith sweetest mnusic’s power ,—— 
O mother, see! who can it be 


Iu this deep midnight hour ?” 


* IT nothing hear, I nothing see- 
Break not thy slumbers mild ! 





No lover tunes his lute for thee, 
Thou poor, pain-stricken child.” 


“It is not earthly musie, this, 
Which makes my joy so light— 
The angels call me with their songs— 
() mother, dear, good night !” J.B. 
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CHAPTER AIX, 


! 
| 


Page $16 of o ih July Nun he ee, 


suddenly rushed from her cheek, and left her deadly 


WALpENBERG was sitting alone in his library | pale, then flowed again, dving her face and bosom 


when Miss Bellgrove was announced ; and she had 
earcely crossed the verandah when he was at her 


ade. This is an honour,” he exclaimed, as he | 


pressed her hand to his lips; ‘‘ an honour, indeed, 
that I little anticipated.” 

“T fear it may be deemed a rash intrusion,” she 
answered, smiling. 

“Say not so,” he answered ; “ surely an angel of 
merey may deign to visit the afflicted.” 

Matilda sighed, and spoke not till they entered 
the drawing-room and were seated; when, after a 
few words of every-day courtesy, she at once ex- 
plained to Waldenberg the object of her visit, and 
used every effort to gain him over to befriend Zama. 
He listened with his eyes bent steadfastly on the 
cround, now and then biting his nether lip, and 
knitting his brows; and when she had ended, he 
said, “ You seem deeply interested for this negro !” 

“Tam, she eagerly answered. “1 ever found 
him faithful, generous, and affectionate.” 

Waldenberg started, and bent upon her a look 
of searching scrutiny; but, unconscious of his gaze, 
Matilda continued : ‘And then his poor sister, Zada, 
was the companion of my childhood and my friend.” 
Here her voice trembled as she looked up in Wal- 
denberg’s face. Surely,” she said, “ you have not 
harmed her ?” 

“Her!” exclaimed Waldenberg; “ harm her ? 
T really do not understand you.” 

“Say that Zada is safe—save Zama, and I will 
forgive all,” said Matilda, imploringly. 

He drew his hand across his forehead as he 
muttered, “Zada? I remember now—the dog accus- 
ed me of carrying off his sister, when he struck 


me to the earth.— Miss Bellgrove,” he added, aloud, | 


“ec . . . . 

I cannot, will not, interfere on this negro’s 
} h; ” : 
behalf, 


‘ ‘a . , . } 
“Tf you have any humanity,” said she, “do not, 
l implore of you, wreak your ill-judged vengeance | 


on the poor lad” 

_He frowned bitterly, and striking his heel on 
the floor, answered in a deep, stern voice,—* If 
every hair on that negro’s head could ransom a 
universe,—if every breath he drew, could save a 


“oul from perdition,—I would not, and I sha// not 
"gave you no money to give her.” 

‘ Chis is fearful!” said Matilda, shuddering. | 
“But surely, when Matilda Bellgrove asks you to | 


“ave him!” 


‘efriend one who saved her life, you will not scorn 
‘er entreaties,” 
‘a cer ie the negro saved your life, Miss 
srove,” said the Colonel, fiercely. “ I saw him 
“ve you from the Indians—yet, in that hour of 
“read and danger, I also saw the base-born dog 
apopl his burning lips to your cheek !” 
landerous liar!” exclaimed Matilda, starting 
oo feet, her eyes flashing like fiery orbs, and 
‘Whole frame convulsed with passion, ‘The blood 


a ) 
OME 


with the deepest blushes. “ Yet,” she said, as she 
recovered her power of speech, “I have acted wrong 
in degrading myself so far, as to solicit favours at 
the hand of one so utterly beneath contempt; or 
to talk of pity and mercy to one who has not the 
common feelings of a man!” She turned, and 
proudly walked from the apartment, leaving Wal- 
denberg overwhelmed with confusion and regret. 
He saw the rashness of his conduct, and would 
have thrown himself at her feet and sued for par- 
don, but stood rooted to the spot, without the powe) 
to move, till looking up, he encountered the stupe- 
fied and perplexed countenance of Whackie, who 
stood, with gaping mouth, staring at him. ‘Here, 
fellow,” cried Waldenberg, drawing a well-filled 
purse from his pocket, and placing it in Whackie’s 
hand, “take that—fly after your mistress—delay 
her for one moment—lI wish to speak to her—fly!”’ 

Poor Whackie knew as much about love's di- 
plomacy and bribery, as he did about Hebrew or 
High Dutch; and naturally thinking the purse was 
intended for his mistress, hurried after her. Matilda 
was just stepping into her carriage, when the negro 
called on her to stop. ‘Coram Wallinbeg want 
for speak wid you, and he was send youdat.” Hi 
placed the purse in her hand, but started back, as 
she suddenly dashed it at his feet, and with flash- 
ing eyes, exclaimed—* What! insult upon insult! 
Colonel Waldenberg may thank his stars that | 
ain not a man, otherwise he would, pay dearly for 
his conduct.” She stepped into the carriage and 
drove off, leaving Whackie more confounded than 
ever. He had just enough of sense left to perceive, 
that Matilda was insulted; and, highly indignant 
at Waldenberg, he picked up the purse to return 


it to him. 


“Will your mistress consent to see me t” cried 
Waldenberg,as Whackie entered his presence again. 

“No,” answered Whackie, sulkily. 

“ What says she?’’ inquired the Colonel. 

“ She says, she get a man to gib you good lickee 
for insult she. She no want you money—she no 
take um,” said Whackie, as he tossed the purse on 
the table. 

“ The fellow’s mad,” exclaimed the Colonel. “I 


“() Lor! wot a lie!” exclaimed Whackie. 

The Colonel darted at Whackie like an enraged 
he exclaimed, “ you 
I will tear you 


tiger. “Curses on you!” 
have ruined me, you black dog! 
limb from limb!” 

Whackie did not await the onset of his foe, but 
fied from the apartment with the utmost speed, 
tumbling over one of the quadroon footmen, and 


rolling headlong down the outer staircase; then 


starting up, vaulted over the closed gateway, no1 
halted till he had gained the innermost recess of 
his master's kitchen, 
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Miss Norrisville was sitting alone in her apart- 
ment when Matilda returned, and was surprised 
to see her cousin enter in a state of violent agita- 
tion. Springing towards her, she caught her in 
her arms, and kindly inquired the cause thereof; 
when Matilda, leaning her forehead on her fair 
cousin’s bosom, burst into a flood of tears. Sud- 
denly shaking the cloud of sorrow from her brow, 
she said, “It is past now; I am only angry at my- 
self for being so blinded.” The cause of her grief 
was soon told; and Letia gave free vent to her 


honest indignation at Waldenberg’s rash and un- | 


gentlemanly conduct. 


—_—— 


The period fixed for the execution of Perault, 
and the other ringleaders of the plot, was rapidly 


drawing nigh; and such was the dread felt by the | 


white population of another outbreak, that many 
of the principal families quitted the city, and retired 
to the Northern States,and to such otherplaces they 
considered safe. 

Waldenberg resolved to give one blow to the 
temper and pride of Maitland, which he hoped 


would gall him to the heart’s core. Knowing that | 


Maitland was averse to the wholesale butchery of 
the condemned negroes, he arranged so that more 
than twenty of them should be executed on one 
gallows, and at the same moment; and caused the 
orders for carrying of the sentence into effect, and 
superintending the execution, to be placed in the 


hands of Major Maitland. Against so broad an 


insult as this, Maitland at once protested, and for- 
warded the resignation of his commission as major 


in the Cadet Brigade. Had Waldenberg been ina 

fit state to meet him in a hostile encounter, he | 
would instantly have challenged him; but the Col- | 
onel, knowing the proud and fiery nature of his | 


rival, cautiously kept out of his way, and confined 
himself to his own mansion, on the allegation of 
ill health. 

While Maitland was chafing against the studied 
insult he had received, Mr, Bellgrove, accompanied 
by Lieutenant Galliard, called on him. To them 


he unfolded all the story of his wrongs, and an- | 


oO? 
nounced his determination to retire from the city. 
“T have been thinking of leaving the city also,” 
said Mr. Bellgrove; “but must retire with my 


friends to the Northern States ; for, in the present | 


excited state of the plantations, I cannot think of 
my friends risking their lives by returning amongst 
the negroes.” 

“And I,” said Maitland, smiling, “mean to re- 
tire to my own plantation on the coast, and take 
up my abode amongst negroes, whose affection and 
fidelity I can depend upon.” 


“As for me,” said Galliard, “my negroes are | 


nearly all in this confounded plot together; and if 
some of the poor fellows should be executed, the 
rest will be up in arms beyond all doubt.” 

“Then, gentlemen,” said Maitland, ‘I shall be 
most happy if you willaccompany meto Tenda Cove. 
Mr. Bellgrove, if you can influence your fair nieces 
to risk themselves among my faithful negroes, it 


will afford me much pleasure to watch over their | 


safety till the city becomes more settled.” 


~ 


AND THEIR MASTERS. 


Mr. Bellgrove caught him by the hand, and gai 
“Joyfully do I accept of your kind invitation; ang 
therefore, I shall burden you with my whole hous 
hold for a season.” 

* And I with mine,” said Galliard. 

Maitland expressed his pleasure at the ready 
acceptance of the invitation; and Mr. Bellgroy, 
and Galliard hurried homewards to make the 
necessary preparations. 

Miss Bellgrove and Letia received the invitation 


’ 





with much pleasure ; for they had long wished ty 
see a plantation so much spoken of, and so highly 
praised as was Maitland’s. Maitland sent an ex. 
press to Tenda Cove to prepare for their reception, 
and, in the course of the afternoon, the whole party 
embarked for the plantation, attended by several 
| of their household negroes. 

On approaching the island, the party beheld g 
large body of negroes drawn up on the beach; and 
Mr. Bellgrove cast an anxious and alarmed glance 
at Maitland, who, smiling, answered the look. 

“There are an immense number of negroes on 
the beach,” said Mr. Bellgrove. ‘* In such trouble- 
some times as these, such numbers might excite 

alarm.” 7 
“‘ Were eyery planter as certain of a loving wel- 
come from his servants, as I am from mine, he 
would not dread to encounter them,” answered 
Maitland. 

Amid loud cheers and shouts of joy, the party 
landed onthe beach. ‘The negroes seemed actually 
frantic with rapture, at beholding Maitland, Old 
men pressed forward to meet him; the young ones 
were jumping with joy ; negro mothers were ele- 
vating their little chubby, black, pudding-looking 
piccaninnies, to get a view “ob Massa;” and the 
little ones crowed, and kicked, and laughed, withas 
much glee as their seniors: it seemed a perfect 
jubilee among the negroes. And as Maitland walk- 
ed along, with Miss Bellgrove leaning on his arm, 
the acclamations of the crowd around him sounded 
more grateful to his ears than any praises he had 
ever met with. Tle cast a proud and happy look 
on the joyous, sable mob ; and their merry counte- 
nances beamed with redoubled pleasure on catching 
the kind looks of their “young Massa.” The 
company now entered a long shady avenue of 
orange, fig, pride-of-India, and magnolia trees, 
beautifully arranged; and, on each side of the 
avenue, deeply embowered in their shade, stood the 
‘huts of the negroes, Each negro had his beautl- 
ful garden in front, and its porch trimmed with 
vines and jessamines; and flowers of brilliant hues 
tastefully laid out, glittered here and there. 

“T thought,” said Matilda, “that my own plan- 
tation of Myrtlegrove vied with any in the South; 
hut this surpasses it by far.” 

Maitland was about to answer, but was inter- 
rupted by a band of negro children, all neatly dresé 
ed, who came pressing around them, offering them 

Howers and fruit. ‘Ah! Massa, good Massa, do 
take one from me”—* Do take present, Massa"— 
“[T keep all dese flowers for you, Massa” —¢ried 
|some of the little ones, offering him beautif 
‘nosegays of the rarest flowers. “And de pretty 


| lad y, too,” cried another. ‘ Ah! Missee, oblige B 
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by taking some fruit: see here be nice peach and A host of gorgeously-apparelled household ne- 


nectarine—I keep all for Massa; and if you come groes were drawn up to receive them; and scarcely 
and be our pretty Missee, we gib you all de flowers | had they ascended the marble staircase, when Mait- 
and de sweet fruit. Do take some, dear lady.” _land was clasped in the arms of an aged Mustee 
Had the party taken all the fruit and flowers offer- | woman, who wept with joy, and gave vent to her 
ed them, they would have had a wagon-load; and | feelings in broken exclamations of fondness. 


the wild joy the negroes showed, on their presents * My dear, kind nurse,” said Maitland, affection- 
being even kindly looked at, was truly pleasing. | ately, “ I am come to you again.” 
The happy, healthy looks of old and young—the “And you have been in battle and in danger,” 


neat and clean, nay, even elegant appearance of she sobbed, “and I far from vou. But heaven has 

their clothing, denoted the great attention paid to heard my prayers: you are safe.” 

them by their generous-hearted master. “ Ladies,” said Maitland, “wou behold in this 
‘“ Truly,” said Mr. Norrisville to Mr. Bellgrove, kind-hearted female, the pr tectress of mv infancy. 

«this is an earthly paradise. Never did I think | But for her love and intrepidity, I might have per- 

that one man could inspire so many hearts with ished, helpless and unknown.” 

such true delight.” | “And this,” said Matilda, “is the nurse who 
“And he deserves it all,” said Mr. Bellgrove; | braved your grandfather’s wrath to place you in 

“for if any man ever befriended the poor negro | his arms?” ‘ 

race, it is Major Maitland. “The same,” answered Maitland. “ And while 
Galliard, who was escorting Miss Norrisville, | I breathe she shall meet with the affection of a son 

was somewhat surprised to observe her in tears, and | from me.” 

kindly inquired the cause of her grief. They entered a large and richly-adorned apart- 
“ Nay, said she, smiling, “ do not call it grief) ment, and the eyes of the company were attracted 

—for grief cannot be known in so gav a scene | towards a portrait of a young female, of dazzling 

as this. How happy must he be who causes such | beauty, which was surrounded by a hanging of 

joy!” | black crape. j 
“T verily believe,” answered Galliard, “that he) “Beautiful! exclaimed Mr. Norrisville, entranced 

has the saddest heart on the plantation—that is to with the lovely features portrayed on the canvass. 

say, if he has a heart at all, which [ sadly doubt.” |“ Could such a being belong to earth? who, what 
“No heart!” said Miss Norrisyille, with a look | was she 2?” 

of surprise. mm My mother,” said Maitland, in a voice trem- 
“No more than I have,” said Galliard, with a | bling with emotion. Mr. Norrisville stepped back 

profound sigh. ‘“ Both were stolen by two fair  abashed; and the ladies were shown into their 

consins—heigho !” apartments to arrange their dresses, 





“You should apprehend the fair thieves,” said) Tom and Whackie, by way of spending the time, 
young Charles Bellgrove, who was at their side. _| resolved to sport their figures through the different 
“So we have,” answered Galliard; “but they | gardens attached to the negro huts, hoping to daz- 
lon’t apprehend us.” zle the eyes of some sable Venus. In passing one 
Bantering each other they walked onwards. of the huts, a band of children came running along 
“’Pon soul, Whackie,” said Tom, who had again , the walk, each with a book in its hand. 
een taken into favour by his master, and now “Eh!” cried one little girl, as she observed the 


brought up the rear of the party with a few more two strange negroes, “here be two nigger genelem 
of the household, “’pon soul, dis is fine place. | from town!” 


Nice, good-looka gals here—’pon soul! Dere is “Ta!” grinned Tom, “you is hear dat, Whackie? 

two ob dem smile on me!” and Tom, grinning, —‘Genelem from Town !’—dat gal is hab good dish- 

kissed his hand to the sable damsels. | crymation,’—meaning discrimination, as we sup- 
“Caw!” said Whackie, “de gals be only laugh | pose. 

at you confounded nonsense. Don’t make fool ob | “Cleba gal dat is,’’ said Whackie, pleased at 

youshef !” being mistaken for a town swell. 


“*Pon soul, Whackie, you no know de female! “Come here, my pratty gal,” cried Tom to the 


heart: em is so werry suspectable of lub—specially | girl, who drew nigh and curtsied to him. “ Wot 
wid good-looka chap like I.” is dis you hab got—book, eh/—you is read um?” 

“You is worth ten dolla any day !” cried a negro “Oh yes, Sir,” answered the girl. “* Massa is 
at his side. ‘Tom started, looked frightened-like | werry good: he teach all de boys and gals on de 
around, and, hanging his head, muttered “ Dam de | plantation for read and write.” 


ten dolla !” “ All de boysand gals!” cried Tom, “’Pon soul, 
Maitland and his party now reached the front of | dat is strange!” 

t . 4 . iz hl . . . 

the mansion-house, and here all that was rich and fom opened the book, and holding it upside 


beautiful in that sunny clime, seemed to strew down, pretended to peruse its contents; while 
t ; ® . 4 ’ . . 7 . ‘yr ’ 

‘elt stores with liberality. The garden glowed in  Whackie thrust his head over Tom's shoulder, to 
{ ; . = . | ’” 

‘rgeous beauty like a second Eden, and the senses | see “ wot de book was say. 


Mar intoxicated with the richest perfumes. The “Oh, Sir!” cried the girl to Tom, “ you hold de 
Font 


| . . ve 
entrance to the house was of the purest book upside down; dat is de wrong way for read! 
marble; whilst the sweet rose, the jessamine, and 


y , ; . . 
Nita Climbed around the verandahs, giving the 
YOU Se the 


“Ah!” said Tom, gravely, “dat is de way nigger 
use for read long ago.” 


——— 


appearance of a bower of richest beauty. 
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CHAPTER XX. 
It was the night preceding the execution, when 


Zama, tired of pacing up and down the narrow. 


limits of his cell, threw himself upon the rude couch 
therein, and gave way to the conflicting feelings 
which raged within his bosom. 

“ Fool!” he exclaimed, “ to be led aside by a vain 
chimera—a thing which I might have known 
was an impossibility! To be dragged to ruin 
by a vain enthusiast—forfeiting the good opinion 
of all I loved—branded as a rebellious murderer— 


an ingrate—all that is vile! and dying the death | 


of a dog!—Let me not think of it,” he continued, 
as he started up, and once more hurriedly paced to 
and fro. “ Ah, Zada!” he exclaimed, “ who will 
tell thee of thy brother’s fate? and thou, whose 
very name was a spell to urge me on—Matilda! 
what must thou think of me? Alas! there is none 
to feel for—none to pity the poor slave.” He flung 
himself again upon the couch, as he added, “* Let me 
at least meet my fate like aman. I have erred; 
and if heaven has doomed me to this death, why 
should I fly in the face of its decree?” The sound 
of a key grating in the lock of the door of his dun- 
geon aroused him. ‘It cannot be time yet,” he 
said; “it is not yet dawn.” The door slowly 
opened, the rays from a dark lantern shone into 
the cell, and a voice, in a low yet earnest whisper, 
said, “ Zama, arise!” 

“Tam here,” answered Zama. 
thou with me?” 

“* Be silent,” answered the voice again. 
and follow me.” . 

* Where, and for what purpose?” 

“Escape is in your power!” was the earnest 
answer. “I come in name of your sister, to aid 
your flight from captivity and death.” 

“‘ My sister!” exclaimed the negro; ‘ where 
—how?” 


* What wouldst 


“ Arise, 


“For heaven's sake be silent,’ answered the | 


voice. “A single word may betray us: follow 
me—quick—cautiously, now.” Zama sprang to 
his feet, and followed his deliverer from the dun- 
geon. Silently and cautiously they moved through 
several windings of the building, till, ascending a 
narrow staircase, they entered a large hall. 
the stranger paused and whispered, “* We must de- 
scend from this window. If we escape the senti- 
nel’s notice, ’tis well; if not, we must secure him.” 
They approached the window, and the stranger 
fastened a strong cord to one of the balustrades and 
quickly descended. Zama, following him, found 
himself within the small garden attached to the 
prison. With rapid steps they hurried through 
the garden; and the stranger, applying a key toa 
small gate, opened it, and catching Zama by the 
arm, dragged him along, through the most retired 
lanes, till they reached the bank of the Ashley. 
Here the stranger paused and said,—“ We are not 
yet safe; there is a canoe amongst the reeds in yon- 
der swamp, we must cross the Ashley in it.” Di- 
recting Zama where to find the canoe, the stranger 


remained close by the banks of the river, till Zama | 


rowed up—then springing into the canoe he took 
one of the paddles, and telling Zama to pull strong- 
ly, they soon passed the current and reached the 


Here | 


opposite side of the viver. Here they stepped on 
shore; and the stranger, addressing Zama, gajq 

“Your work isnot yet done. I proceed through 
the woods to warn your friends of vour safety, 
Enter the canoe again, and row to the bar of the 
bay, where you will find a small vessel Waiting to 
convey you to the Bermudas.” 

** You spoke of my sister,” said Zama. “Tell me 
of her: is she safe—is she well ?” 

“She is,” answered his deliverer; “and yi] 
meet you on board of the vessel!” 

“ And you?” said Zama, “surely I may know 
to whom I am indebted for my escape?” ~ 

“To one,” answered the stranger, “who fool- 
ishly has been the cause of grief to both you and 
Zada. Iam Charles Waldenberg !” 

“Charles Waldenberg!”’ exciaimed Zama, start. 
ing with surprise. 

“Yes,” said the Captain. “ Led aside by my 
own foolish passions, and the devices of that arch- 
_ deceiver Perault, I carried your sister forcibly from 
_her mistress’s plantation. ‘Touched by Zada’s grief, 
[had not the heart to do her farther wrong; and 
_I give you the word of a Carolinian and a soldier, 
that at my hands, she has, beyond her abduction, 
received no insult—no injury.” 
| “T will believe you,” said Zama. “ And yet, 
what an abyss of guilt and misery you have plung- 
ed me into!” 

“ Let that pass,” said the Captain. “I was on 
the point of restoring Zada to her mistress, when 
| intelligence of your ill-timed rebellion, and your 
defeat and captivity reached us. I then solemnly 
pledged myself to aid your escape; and Zada, 
anxious to accompany you, remained at my plan. 
_tationonthe coast. Repeated attempts were made, 
but failed; till to-night, imposing on the guardsas 
being on command, I entered your prison. I have 
_ been successful—the rest remains with yourself.” 

| Searcely crediting his senses, Zama listened to 
the detail of the young man; but was suddenly 
| aroused from his stupor by Charles saying—* Re- 
'main here till you observe a light upon yonder 
| point of land: that light will be the signal that all 
is ready; then row the canoe to the opening of the 
bay—we will be watching for your arrival.” Grasp- 
ing Zama by the hand, he said,—“ God bless you! 
—I hope to see you soon beyond the reach of dan- 
ger.” He turned, and hurriedly hied through the 
forest, leaving Zama on the bank of the river. Joy- 
ful that his sister was safe, and anxious to behold 
_heronce more, the negro earnestly awaited the sig- 
nal to approach the bay. Yet his joy was often- 
times clouded, with the thoughts of his haples 
countrymen, who were so fast drawing nigh their 
doom; and dark doubts would arise on his mind, 
whether his own escape could be fully effected. 
At length he observed the beacon on the point; 

as it shot up in a flickering flame, the assurance 
of safety filled his bosom, and inspired him 

_ new hopes. 

| Zama entered the canoe, and, seizing the 08% 
strained every nerve to reach the opening of t 
bar. He soon passed Fort Pinckney; and, by dint 
of hard rowing, speedily approached the pass" 
betwixt Fort Moultrie and Fort Jackson; but 
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the wind suddenly changed, and blew in heavy 
plasts from the Atlantic ocean. The sea began to 
rise rapidly ; and the heavy swell bursting on the 
preakers at the bar, whirled their long wreaths of 
white foam, like fiery flakes, high in the air; while 
the loud roll of the approaching thunder, came in 
sullen and terrific peals from the raging main, 
Zama knew this was a prelude to one of those aw- 
ful tornadoes, which burst with such wild devas- 
tating fury over the southern coasts; and with a 


view to save himself from the hurricane, he resolved | 


to run the canoe ashore, and seek his way, through 
the woods and swamps, to the beach. He had 
scarcely come to this resolution, when the canoe 


was raised by a heavy swell, while the heavens | 


seemed rolling back like a scroll, and vomiting forth 
one continual blaze of lightning. A loud prolonged 
al of thunder burst around the canoe; while the 


whirlwind catching it, tossed the canoe, likea feather, | 
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hears me not,” he cried, in accents of diepest woe. 
| “She is gone; my last, my only hope on earth.” 
He cast himself at the side of the hapless girl, and 
sense and brain seemed reeling beneath the shock 


of this unlooked-for misfortune. “ Zada, Zada!” 
he shrieked, as if calling on her name would awaken 
her to consciousness—and he pressed her to his bo- 
som as if caresses could restore her again to life. 
“She is dead,” he cried, as he started up, and, gnash- 





_had one fond tie to earth?” 
on the sand, and clasped the insensible body of 





ing his teeth, shook his outstretched hands against 
theheavens. ““Yeunrelentingand avenging powers,” 
he exclaimed, “was it too much that the poor slave 
He threw himself again 


Zada in his arms. Suddenly he observed a move- 
ment of herbosom. With a thrill of reviving hope 
he placed his hand upon her heart, and, almost 
frantic with joy, he felt that it still throbbed,. 
** She lives—she lives!” he cried, in a voice of ra 


in the air, and dashed it to pieces, leaving Zama | ture. “Oh,heaven! forgive—forgivemy blasphemy ! 
struggling amongst the raging waters. Boldly he |My own Zada,” he continued, straining her to his 
erested the huge billows, and with vigorous strokes | breast, “we will yet be happy. I will bear thee far 


strove to reach the nearest point of land. At 
length he felt himself amongst the breakers, and 
tossed to and fro in the boiling surge. <A fragment 
of the broken canoe struck against him; and, 
clutching it in his grasp, he was drifted on along 
with it. The waves were bursting fast over him; 
the noise of the waters became louder and louder 
in his ears; while the waves rolled around him like 
liquid flame, and a thousand demons seemed whir!- 
ing their wild flight before him. Helplessly was 
he drifted onwards, till, seized by one huge billow, 
he was borne along with fearful force, and dashed 
headlong on a sand-bank, where he lay stunned and 
bleeding. 

On recovering his senses, Zama was horror-stricken 
atthe fury of the storm. The billows seemed every 
moment increasing in magnitude, and the lightning 





blazed forth incessantly, wrapping the ocean in a 
canopy of fire. His attention was now attracted 
towards a small dark speck, which was tossing | 
among the breakers. With straining eyeballs he | 
gazed upon the advancing object. Asit drew nigher 
and nigher, and became more distinct beneath the | 
lightning’s blaze, he beheld a small vessel dismasted, 
and drifting before the gale towards the sand-bank 
onwhich he stood. One bright, broad flash illumed 
the deck of the drifting wreck, and Zama beheld 
two figures clinging to the broken mast, and the 
glare shone upon the white robes of a female. With 
a thrilling ery, Zama rushed amongst the surf, as 
if his feeble arm could still the raging of the storm; 
but he was hurled back. Again he saw the vessel 
borne on the crest of an enormous wave; a piercing 
shriek arose above the wild uproar of the storm— 
and the ill-fated vessel was swallowed up by the 
waters, Again Zama attempted to rush forward, 
'o the rescue of the hapless beings cast amongst the 
“urge ; when beholding something floating amongst 
the foam, he clutched at it, and dragging it to the 
“and-bank, found his worst fears confirmed—it was 
wi seter! In bitter agony of soul he pressed his 
uPs to the cold, cold cheek of the inanimate form. 
«7 #—my sister—my beloved one!” he cried, 

dost thou not hear thy heart-broken brother? She 





amongst the forest glades,—our white oppressors 
will not find us there,—we will be all in all to each 
other,—I will toil for thee, Zada. Oh! we shall be 
happy.” A sullen roar of the waters startled him, 
and, looking up, he beheld with terrora mighty wave 
crested with vivid fire come rolling on towards him, 
Regardless of himself, his only care was for his sis- 
ter. Throwing himself between the advancing 
billow and his sister, he stretched forth his hand 
as if to repel the advancing waters. . . . . . 

Swept from the sand-bank on which they had 
been cast, Zama still clung by the body of his sister, 
and struggled gallantly with the swelling surge. 
Each deep-drawn sob, which burst from his bosom, 
proved that nature wasunequal to the stern struggle. 
One earnest prayer burst from his lips, and heaven 
in mercy answered it. When, faint and weary 
with his exertions, Zama had abandoned every 
hope of safety, his feet touched the firm ground ; 
and the bright glare of the lightning displayed the 
dark forests of the land, at a short distance before 


chim. Clasping his helpless burden closer to his 


bosom, he pressed through the shallow tide, and 
once more trod the firm land. Breathing a heart- 
felt prayer for so miraculous an escape, Zama, with 
renewed strength, hurried through the forest, in the 
hopes of reaching some abode where he could ob- , 
tain aid for his sister; nor had he proceeded far, 
till he reached the clearings of a plantation : the 
lights shone brightly from the negro huts, and, 
guided by them, he hurried forward. Faint and 
sick at heart, he staggered against one of the outer 
huts, and, listening for a little, he heard voices, 
which he instantly knew to be those of dandy Tom 
and Whackie. 

“?Pon soul, Whackie,” said Tom, “um is ob no 
use for cry your eye out "bout Zama ; dey will hang 
him as sure as I eat dis sweet tatie. When dey 
was hab de dam insurance for seek for hang I, (de 
most fassonable nigger in de city,) dere is no hope 
for poor Zama.” 

“If Zama was do like you,” sobbed Whackie, 
“he would be safe; he fight like man; no hide 


’ 


heshef like dog, in a cella’, 
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«Pon soul, Whackie, dat is insult!” responded 
Tom. * Dere be few braver nigger den I—when I 
like.” Farther colloquy was cut short by Zama 
bursting the door open, and, with his fainting sis- 
ter in his arms, rushing into the hut. “ Help, 
brethren, help, for the love of heaven!” he ex- 
elaimed, as he sank with his burden on the floor. 

“Zama, my own Zama!” yelled Whackie with 
a delirium of joy, as he started up and ran to aid 
him. Tom, however, sat for a second struck dumb 
with terror and astonishment; then, giving vent 
to his alarm in a loud diabolical howl, he tumbled 
heels over head through a window, and ran, winged 
with fear, to his master, to tell of the ghost he had 
seen. 





CHAPTER XXI. 


That morning was a melancholy one at Tenda 
Cove. It was fixed for the execution of the insur- 
gents, and of the brave and faithful Zama. The 
night had been passed in restless gloom by Mait- 
land and his visiters; and when they met for their 
early morning-walk, to enjoy the freshening sea- 
breeze before the burning rays of the sun shot 
forth, there were traces of deep melancholy in every 
face. The only exceptions to the lachrymose coun- 
tenances of the party were Galliard, and Whackie, 
who followed the lieutenant like his shadow, grin- 
ning and giggling, and playing off his negro antics, 
till Mr. Bellgrove seriously thought poor Whackie 
had lost his wits. In vain did Galliard shake his 
head, and try to frown at him; Whackie still 
persevered in his drollery, till the rest of the party 
began to comment on it. 

* Surely the poor fellow has not gone crazy with 
grief for his friend ;”” was the remark of Maitland, 
as he beckoned on the negro to come nigh him. 
* You seem merry this morning, Whackie,” said he, 
as the negro advanced. 

“Yes, Massa, I is werry merry—ha, ha, ha!” 
roared Whackie, as he cut a caper in the air, and 
clapped his hands. “Oh! Missee,” cried he, with a 
comical grin to Matilda, “if you know what I is 
sabey, you would dance wid joy too!” 

“What do you know, Whackie? Do tell me; 
there’s a good lad,” entreated Matilda. 

* Get along with you, Whackie,” cried Galliard ; 
“‘what are you about ?” 

“TI was gone for tell Missee "bout Zada,” said 
Whackie, laughing. 

* Zada!”’ cried Miss Bellgrove; “ what of her 2” 

“ Fie shame, Massa Gallard,” cried Whackie, 
as Galliard strove to push him out of the way. 
“ You no want for tell Missee that Zada be here.” 

 Zada here?” said Miss Bellgrove,as she sud- 
denly paused ; and in a few minutes Zada, who 
had rapidly recovered under the care of the negro 
women and Maitland’s nurse, was wrapped in the 
arms of her affecfionate mistress. As yet Zada 
knew not that she had been saved by her brother ; 
or that he was in safety and near her, concealed by 
his generous friends. , 

This welcome intelligence was now communi- 
cated by Miss Bellgrove. “Cheer thee, my sweet 
girl,” said Matilda, “Zama is now in the care of 
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friends who will aid and protect him. Let no fears 
for his safety grieve thee.” 

“Alas! that he should have acted such a part,” 
exclaimed Zada. 

“Nay, said Matilda; “blame him not, blame 
those who forced him into the act. I will hear po 
harm of my brave Zama.” 

The meeting of the girl with her brother was 
affectionate indeed—the very thoughts of his 
endeared him the more to her; and her health 
being once more restored, she became his watchfy] 
guard and attendant, and would scarcely leaye 
him, unless Whackie was nigh to watch in her 
place. 

In a retired apartment in the mansion-house at 


and Galliard, concerning Zama’s future prospects, 
Zama and Whackie stood close by them. 

“It seems to me the best project to get him 
safely out of this country, and sent to Liberia,” 
said Mr. Bellgrove. 

“TI beg leave to object to that proposal,” said 
Maitland. “ Liberia as yet is but a chimera; and 
it will be many a long year ere it realize the hopes 
of its founders. His talents would be completely 
lost there. However, let him answer for himself,” 

“Ts there any other part of Africa you would 
wish to go to?” inquired Mr. Bellgrove at Zama. 

“Alas! no,” said Zama, mournfully. “ Poor 
lost Africa! There the strong oppress the weak— 
and slavery, in all its hideousness, reigns through- 
out the land: the brother sells his brother, the 
parents their offspring, and rapine rules uncurbed; 
why then should I wish to go to the land of my 
forefathers, to mourn over the degradation of its 
people.” 

“No, Zama,” cried Whackie, eagerly, “no go to 
Africa. Massa Joolay is tell I, dat all de people go 
naked dere!—Oh fie shame! de nasty ondecent 
waggybones! Um no decent place. No, no, 
Zama ; no go to Africa.” 

Maitland could scarcely refrain from smiling st 
Whackie’s denunciation of African fashions ; while 
Galliard, laughing, said, “Well, Whackie, suppose 
we send you and Tom out there.” 

“Ki! no, Massa,” answered Whackie, with 4 
look of disgust. Tom could neber live wid people 
dat is go wantin’ trousa’; I no like dat—um is no 
Christine—ki ! fie shame !” 

“ The influence which a mind like yours would 
have over the untutored rabble, would lead t 
great good amongst them,” said Mr. Bellgrove # 
Zama. 

“It is not by individual examples that Africais 
to be raised in the scale of nations,” 

Zama, “Some powerful civilized nation must take 
the lead ; and by opening up the vast resources 

so rich a quarter of the world, introduce the bles 
ings of peace and refinement. Then, and not till 


then, will Africa know her own power.” 2 
“T admire your sentiments, Zama,” said Mait- 
land; “and I trust in God, that the day is not & 
distant when Africa will arouse from her lethargy: 
May I anticipate your wishes, Zama?” continued 
Maitland, kindly. “There is a land where the meg” 





is free ; where his freedom was gained by his o¥* 
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ions and bravery ; where freedom will reign 
in defiance of the white man’s power, and where a 
mind like yours will rise to eminence—that land is 
Hays.” 

Zama started, and looked confused ; while Mr. 
Bellgrove sat silent, and Whackie muttered, “ Dat 
must be queer place.” 

“ Recent events,” said Zama, “ make me almost 
tremble at that name; but to that Jand I would 

y turn for safety,” 

“Then,” said Mr. Bellgrove, rising, * sinee that 
is your wish, you shall go to Hayti,” 

Aa arrangement was speedily entered into, by 
which Maitland agreed to give Zama one of his 
small schooners which traded to the West Indies ; 
and Galliard undertook to see the captain of the 
yessel and bring him privately to Tenda Cove. 
This was done to the satisfaction of all parties ; and 
the captain of the vessel agreed to sail without de- 
lay, whenever the signal-flag at Tenda Cove should 
be hoisted, which was to be the sign of danger. 





“J fear that you are placing yourself tog rashly in 
danger,” said Zada to her brother, as they wandered 
into a flowery glade near Maitland’s mansion-house. 
“ Perhaps there may be spies around you now.” 

“ Fear not for me, my sister,” he answered ; “but 
since my rambling here distresses thee, I will re- 
turn.” He turned, and Zada, leaning on his 
shoulder, looked fondly in his face and said, “Ina 
few days you will be free from such surveillance ; 
till then I must be your keeper.” 

“Alas! my sister, there will be one pang, and 
that a bitter one, to wring my heart at setting out.” 

“What is it, Zama?” said the fond girl, in alarm. 

“The thoughts that I must leave thee behind 
me,” he answered. 

“Surely,” she exclaimed, as she clung to him, 
“surely you will not leave me! Shall I not go with 
you? you will not refuse? When you are in sick- 
ness, Who could tend you so carefully and so 
fondly as your Zada; when you are in sorrow, 
who will cheer you so lovingly as your own sister? 
You must take me with you—I cannot live separate 
from you. It will break my very heart, to think 
of your being cast amongst strangers, and no one 
nigh to cheer you.” 

“You forget, my dear Zada, that it is not in my 
power to take thee with me,” answered her brother, 
while the tear glistened in his eye. 

_ “Why not?” said the girl, eagerly; “if I am will- 
ing to go with you——Whhy do you turn from me? 
Brother, you are weeping.” 

“Oh ! Zada,” he said, in a voice almost choked with 
emotion, “God knows I would cheerfully bear thee 
through the world with me; gladly would I toil 
day and night to keep thee happy. You forget 

it rests not with me to remove thee from this 


‘Who does it rest with, then?” she inquied, 
looking earnestly on him. 
With your owner, Zada!—You dare not run 
away from your mistress—you forget that you 
are & slave |”? 


With a piercing shriek the poor girl threw her- 
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self into his arms. “Zama, Zama!” she cried, 
“ you will drive me mad!” 

“* My poor sister,” he said, “ you feel the bitier 
curse of slavery now,” 

* Alas! alas!” she sobbed, “bitter indeed—I 
little thought of this.” 

** Nay, cheer thee, Zada,” he said; we will not 
be long separated. I will toil hard, and late and 
early ; I will saye all my hard-won earnings, and 
buy thy freedom; then. you will join me, and then 
we will be truly happy.” 

“Ah me,” she sobbed, “how degraded I feel ! 
How sunk in the scale of creation to be bought and 
sold! Hateful, hateful thought!” 

“Banish that thought,” said Zama; “ you will 
soon be free. Dry up yourtears, See, Major Mait- 
land approaches,” 

They were now joined by Maitland, who stated 
that he had some intelligence for Zama, and request- 
ed him to accompany him. ‘“ You seem grieved, 
Zada,” added Maitland, addressing her ; “ what dis- 
tresses you now ?” 

Zama answered for her. “She is grieved at part- 
ing from me. She would wish, were it in her power, 
to accompany me to Hayti—but——” 

*T understand you,” said Maitland, looking fix- 
edly at him. “ However, rest assured you shall 
not be long separated.” | 

** Heaven bless you!” exclaimed Zada; “I will 
comfort myself with that hope.” 

They reached the mansion-house; and Maitland 
requesting Zama to follow him, led the way to a 
retired apartment. “ And now,” said Maitland, “I 
am commissioned by Mr. Bellgrove to hand you 
this packet, which contains your manumission.” 

Zama started. His hand trembled as he took 
the packet and pressed it to his heart. With quiver- 
ing lips and tearful eyes, he breathed forth to 
heaven the earnest prayer of a grateful, though 
penitent bosom. 

Maitland turned to the window, and Zama had 
time to compose himself. In broken accents he 
thanked Maitland for his kindness, who, smiling, 
answered—* Independently of the gratitude l ought 
to feel for your saving my life, I owe you a still 
deeper debt of gratitude for saving the life of one 
whom I hold dearer to me than life itself.” 

Zama bent his head, and faintly said, * May you 
be happy in each other! Heaven must surely snrile 
on the union of two generous, noble hearts.” 

Maitland sighed, and, turning to a table, lifted 
therefrom a small box, which he presented to Zama, 

“Take this,” he said. “ In it you will find the 
only means to make your freedom available to you.” 
Zama took the box, and feeling it was heavy, in- 
quired what it contained. 

“That,” answered Maitland, smiling, “ which 
the world worships—without which, talents, genius, 
nay, virtue itself, is spurned at.” 

‘It must be a powerful talisman,” said Zama. 

“ Yes,” added Maitland ; “it is the key to human 
hearts—'tis GOLD. In that box yon will find 
three hundred doubloons. On vour arrival in 
Hayti, purchase a small tract of land, and by 
steadiness and industry strive to gain independence.” 


* Pardon me,” said Zama, as he replaced the 
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box on the table, “I cannot accept of this kind 
gift: by my own industry will I gain my bread 
without becoming a burden to any one.” 

“ And thereby,” said Maitland, “lose the free- 
dom that you prize so much. You have never yet 
experienced the humiliation which a proud heart 
feels, on soliciting from the hands of some purse- 
proud upstart, the hard-earned pittance due for 
your labour. From that degradation I would save 
you. Nay, I am too much of the Yankee to give 
my gold away gratis—-I merely give you this sum | 
in loan, and depend on your industry i in repay ing it. 
I insist, therefore, on your accepting it.” He thrust | 
the box into Zama’s hand. 

“Then,” said Zama, “ since your generosity en- | 
riches me so much, suffer me to apply the first of | 
it in purchasing my sister's freedom.” 

Maitland shook his head, and answered, “No, 
no—that would insult Miss Bellgrove. Teave Zada . 
freedom to me.” So saying, he arose and left the 
apartment. 

Miss Bellgrove was deeply grieved to lose her 
beloved Zada;.but, too generous to separate the 
sister from the brother, Zada’s manumission was 
formally arranged; and Maitland, having made 
his nurse prepare every thing fitting for Zada’s de- 
parture, went in quest of Galliard, and explained 
his views to him. 

“Do you not think, that if Zama had been sent 
to the Northern States he might have eluded Wal- 
denberg’s vengeance, and bettered his own condition 
in the world?” inquired Galliard at Maitland, as 
they sauntered down the avenue towards the beach. 

“No,” answered Maitland. “Throughout the 
whole length and breadth of our land the poor 
negro is spurned and despised.” 

‘“¢ But when anti-slavery societies are springing up 
amongst them, surely a clever and talented negro 
like Zama would meet with attention from them.” 


“ Yes; make a lion of him for a day; then toss | 


him aside as unworthy of farther notice.” 


“The Northern States people appear to esteem | 


the negroes amongst them; and in general the free | 
negroes there are steady and industrious citizens.” 


“Still, the white citizens, from the highest to the | 
lowest ranks, look upon the negro as of inferior | 


caste tothemselves. Ask even the most philanthro- 
pic of your Northern States men to sit down at the | 
same table, and partake of the same cheer with a | 
negro: you will see the white man—the man who | 
claims the poor negro for a brother—start w ith hor- | 
ror, and indignantly spurn the invitation.” 
“You must admit that the negroes are inferior, 
in every sense of the word, to the white population 
of the States,” urged Galliard. 


“And why,” said Maitland, “ can the negro | 


mind not be raised to the same standard of perfec- 
tion as that of the white man? Where will you 
find more apt scholars than the negroes in general? 
Educate them; place them in their proper station 
in a free country—and, trust me, the negroes, in 
point of intellect and genius, will soon equal their 
white brethren.” 

Conversing thus, the two friends strolled arm-in- 
arm along the beach, when an unusual bustle at 
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ceeding thither they observed, to their mutual sure 
prise, our old friend Joolay lifted out of a canoe by 
half a dozen negroes. 

“* Easy—easy, now, you black villains !” roarag 
the Overseer; “ gently, now, you eternal chimney 
sweeps ! That'll do, now—I'm on my trotters once 
| more. Help me up to the house, will ye?” 

“T am heartily glad to see you, Mr. Joolay,” 
said Maitland, approaching and shaking Joolay 
kindly by the ‘head. “ Welcome to Tenda Cove” 

“Thank ye, thank ye,” said the Overseer. “Ha” 
| he cried, as Galliard advanced, “ha! you waggish 
| puppy, are you here? Shake paws, my tartling.” 
And Joolay grasped the laughing Lieutenant by 
| the hand with hearty energy. 
| ** Bless me, Mr. Joolay,” said Galliard, after the 

customary salutations had been ended, “ I little ex. 
pected to see you venture so far from home, | 
heard that you had got your leg broke in the las 
engagement with the Indians.” 

“No, no,” answered Joolay; “ my leg wasn’t 
broke ; just a sort of a slap crack—kept me a-bed 
for two or three day 8. I feel it yet tremendously 
—quite lame, you see.” And the Overseer limped 
a step or two, till his eye rested onthe physiognomy 
of a negro grinning at him. “Ha!” cried Joolay, 
me that you, Whackie? Come here, you rascal.” 
Whackie obeyed the order, and J oolay, taking him 
by the ear, turned with a proud look to Maitland 
and Galliard, and said—“ This chap, gentlemen, is 
a negro of my up-bringing; I used to flog him, 
when he was a little pig o a nigger, worse than 
any piccaninny on the whole estate; didn’t I, 
Whackie?” he added, appealing to his disciple fora 
confirmation of the fact. The negro, however, 
seemed to have entertained no great idea of the 
Overseer’s system of tuition, for he looked very 
sulky as he grunted, 

“Y es, Massa, you werry good at floggee.” 

“ Yes, gentlemen,” continued Joolay, “«] trained 
him accordin’ to Scripture ; and , adopting old King 
Solomon’s rule, I didn’t spare the rod. I thrashed 
him as if he were my own son; and see what he’s 
‘come to! He has saved the city—become a free 
nigger, with a thousand dollars a-year, darn me!” 

Maitland smiled as he said, “Certainly, by your 
own account, you have given the honest fellow good 
cause for lovi ing the white people. I would rely 
more on his own good heart than your cowskin for 
his saving the city.’ 

“I thrashed it into him, Sir. Ah! he’s an affee- 
 tionate creature, W hackie,” said the Overseer. 

“They say, that the more you thrash a dog the 
more it loves you,” said Galliard: “ perhaps this 
is the system you act upon.” 

“Exactly so,” answered Joolay. “But, gentle- 
men, I’ve almost forgot my business here. You 
see, I couldn’t think of poor Zama being under the 
chokification concern yonder without me seeing 
him aforehand.—So, sick and ill as I was, I got inte 
the canoe, and was rowed to town. Well, I went 
early in the morning to see him ; but, my gracky, 
what a row!—the bird was flown—his prison empty 
—whew!” i 
“It must have created a great noise in tow®, 
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« Noise—oh! my!” exclaimed the Overseer, | 


+ 


«what a cursing among the guard! Some swear- 
ing in Dutch, some in Spanish, some in French, 
some in broad Scotch, and some in ¢dligant Irish— 
whew! Babel was a humbug to't for confusion. 
But Colonel Waldenberg was the worst of all: he 
was actually frantic, and swore to extinctify the 
whole guard himself for letting Zama escape.” 

“ Waldenberg seems to hold the poor fellow in 
mortal hatred,” said Maitland; ‘“ what can be the 





AND THEIR MASTERS, Si 


Leaning on Maitland and Galliard, Joolay slow- 
ly hobbled to the house, and in front thereof was 
met by Whackie. “I is do right, Massa?” he in- 
quired, with an eager look. 

“* Quite right, my good lad,” said Maitland. 

Ascending the staircase, they entered the upper 
saloon, where Matilda and Letia were standing 
admiring some large roses, around which a number 
of brilliant humming-birds were fluttering. “ Mr. 
Joolay!” exclaimed both ladies, as they flew to- 
wards him. 





reason of it?” 

“T’ye a half guess,” answered Joolay, with a 
knowing look. ‘“‘ Among ourselves, I think the 
Colonel is indebted to Zama for getting the thick- 
ness of his skull ascertained.” 

“Impossible!” said Maitland. 

“There’s no impossibility in the matter,” said 
Joolay. ‘Zama was the very chap to doit. His 
sister was carried off—Waldenberg was said to be 


the cause—Zama meets him—a row is kicked up | 


—Zama breaks the Colonel’s head—it’s a mercy it 
was strong enough—then ruus off; and, afraid of 
losing his right hand for striking a white man, or 
of losing his life, joins the insurgents. Phoo! it’s 
as plain as mud on a door.” 

“This may explain the cause of Waldenberg’s 
hatred,” said Maitland. 

“It strikes me as being true,” said Galliard ; 
“and Waldenberg, afraid to have it said that he 


was struck by a negro, would wash out the offence | 


in Zama’s blood.” 

“Just so,” said Joolay. “ Zama falis into the 
Colonel's hands, who, having the law on his side, 
tries to get the nigger hanged, and so square 
accounts,—the nigger escapes, and Waldenberg 
isup again in blazes. He'll hunt Zama down if 
he’s in the States, as sure as my granny’s dead and 
buried.” 

“The sooner Zama gets out of his power the 
better,” said Maitland. 

“So say I,” added Joolay. ‘So, thinking Zama 
would flee to the plantations again, I sent trusty 
chaps to hide him; and hearing that Waldenberg 
suspected he was on this island, and that troops were 


ordered to search it, I got crammed into a boat, and | 


came off here direct to give the hint.” 
Maitland and Galliard looked at each other; 
while Whackie, bursting into tears, cried out, “ Oh, 


my poor Zama—oh Maja Maitlam’—oh, MassaGal- | 


lard, do save him!” 

“We will, my faithful fellow. Do you see yon- 
der flag-staff on the top of my mansion-house?” and 
he pointed out the spot to Whackie. 

“Wot,” said Whackie, “ yon long pole dat I is 
see above de trees?” 


“The same,” said Maitland. “Ascend instantly | 


tothe top balcony of the house, and hoist a red 
flag to the top of yon pole.” 

Whackie flew with speed to obey this command ; 
and in a brief space a large red flag fluttered from 
the flag-staff. 

“All is right now,” said Maitland. 
turn to the house.” 

“ But what the plague has that red dish-clout to 
do with Zama’s safety?” cried Joolay. 

“You shall see,” answered Maitland. 


“ Let us re- 





“Yes, my loves—just old Tom Joolay,” cried 
he, as he grasped them by the hands. “I declare 
I'm getting quite childish now!” he continued, as 
he wiped his eyes. “LT’ve got water in the head 
surely, for my eyes have got into a vile habit of 
overflowing of late.’ While answering the kind 
inquiries as to his health, Joolay observed a side- 
door open and a female figure enter the room. Tis 
nether jaw dropped—his eyes became distended, 
and a shock went through his whole frame as his 
look became fixed on the face of Zada. ‘ Heaven 
protect me!” he exclaimed, “ what is that?” 

“Mr. Joolay,” exclaimed that sweet voice which 
_had been so long unheard by him, “ have you for- 
_ gotten your poor Zada?” 
| These words broke the Overseer’s trance. “Zada!” 
_he exclaimed, with a burst of joy, “ Zada! no—is 
| it possible?—have youagaincometous?” Hecauglit 
her in his arms; and stillas if doubting her identity, 
_ passed his hands over her brow, and looked fondly 
_and earnestly in her face.—‘* Ay, my sweet girl, it 
‘is you. The eye is dimmer, though, and the chee! 

thinner than they were on the banks of the Wan- 
doo. I wish I had the grand rascal who played 
you suchatrick. Darn his buttons! I’d kick him 
up to the sky and back again!” 

“JT have another truant to present to you,” said 
Zada, as she stepped to the door and brought Zama 
forward. 

“Eh!” roared Joolay, “magic by the’ternal! Am 
I awake or dreaming?! will nobody pull my nose 
or kick me, till I find if this be reality 7—Zama, is 
it you or your ghost?” 

“ It is the unfortunate Zama you behold,” said 
the negro. 

“Didn't I say so?” cried Joolay. “Tarnation! 
lm so happy—if that darned Indgine hadn'ta- 
slapped that bullet into where it shouldn’t ’a been 
| —I could almost dance with joy. Don't think 
| shame, my boy—you're a brave fellow, That 
| comes o’ being brought up by me—nateral genius 
| polished up by art.” 
| The Overseer’s joy was interrupted by young 
 Bellgrove hastily entering the apartment and beck - 
oning Maitland aside. “There is a schooner,” sai: 
'the young man, “bearing down the bay under a 

heavy press of sail, with our private signal at her 
| mast-head.” 
_ All is as it should be,” said Maitland. “But 
where is your father and Mr. Norrisville ?” 

“They are on the balcony watching the move- 
ments in the bay.” 

The upper balcony commanded a full view of the 
bay; and at the time Maitland ascended, he observ- 
ed Mr. Bellgrove with a telescope, anxiously direct- 
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ing Mr. Norrisville’s attention to a large boat ap- | forehead, his lips, and his heart, while his hot seald. 
proaching the island. “It is an armed body of men ing tears fell fast upon it. “God bless you! Goq 


I am certain,” said Mr. Bellgrove. “I see the 
sunbeams glancing on their muskets and bayonets. 
What think you, Major?” he added, as he handed 
the telescope to Maitland, who, taking a hasty glance 
through it, exclaimed, “It is part of the city-guard, 
—we must disappoint theirerrand. Come, gentle- 


men, we must get Zama and his sister away in- 
stantly.” 


“Tt will be a painful parting,” said Mr. Bellgrove, | 


with a deep sigh. 

“TJ wish to spare them the pain of a formal fare- 
well,” said Maitland. And he led Zada from the 
apartment, and hurried her to the beach where the 
canoe was waiting. 

“ What is wrong?” said the poor girl, as he re- 
quested her to step into the canoe. “Is my brother 
in danger?” 

Maitland pointed to the schooner, and answered. 
That vessel which is now bearing down on us, is 
thé one which carries Zama to Hayti. Nay, my 
sweet girl, do not tremble so, Your brother goes 
from this land with every means to make him 
happy.” Zada raised her eyes and fixed them on 
his, with a look so fond, so beaming bright, and 
yet so melancholy, that Maitland’s heart thrilled te 
the very core. Those beautiful gazelle-like eyes 
glowed with all the sensitive feelings of the gentle 
girl’s heart; and Maitland started and felt confus- 
ed, as a thought, nay almost a conviction, rushed 
through his mind, that the girl’s affections were 
centred on himself. Zada seemed to read his 
thoughts, as, with a deep sigh, she drooped her head 
and burst into tears. “There are happier days in 
store for you, my gentle Zada,” he said, as he press- 


ed her hand. “Let not the feelings of your heart | 


at this moment pain you: all is better than you 
expect.” He placed her in the canoe, and at that 
moment was joined by Galliard and young Bell- 
grove. 

In the meantime Mr. Bellgrove had mentioned 
to Zama that the vessel was waiting for him, and 
that his sister had gone to the beach to meet with 
him; when Whackie, with terror depicted on his 
countenance, rushed intothe room. “ Fly! Zama, 
fiy,” he cried. “Captain Riley and Sargem Van- 
burg, wid ‘lot ob de city guard, hab landed on de 
island in search ob you—Oh! save youshef!” 

Zama grasped Mr. Bellgrove’s hand, and, press- 
ing it to his bosom, said, “ Can you forgive me for 
the grief I have occasioned, by my ingratitude, to 
you?” 


“Fully and freely, my noble-minded Zama,” | 
_long gallows, which loomed from the ramparts to- 


said Mr. Bellgrove. “ Farewell! In your future 


i 
| 


| bless you!” One look, in which all the feelings 
of his soul were concentrated, was for an instant 
riveted on her—one deep-drawn troubled sigh, and 
Zama rushed from her presence, leaving her oyep. 
_whelmed with sorrow and confusion, from which 
| she was aroused by Joolay bellowing out, “ There’, 
| ingratitude for you '—Zama—Lord preserve me! 
_ he’s off—and never bade me good-by !” 
Zama sped swiftly towards the beach, when 
| Whackie, breathless with speed, overtook him, 
“Zama,” panted the affectionate fellow, “ you js 
angry wid 12” 

“ No, my kind-hearted friend. Farewel] 
Whackie ; may you be happier than your heart. 
broken, exiled Zama !” 

* See,” said Whackie, as he tore the golden me. 
dal, the gift of the citizens of Carlville, from hisneck, 
“dis is gold—take him—sell him ; de money will 
do you good.” 





There was a sternness in Zama’s look as he spurned 


the offering, and said, “ Whackie, if you love your 
countrymen, never show that medal to an African.” 

“See, den,” said Whackie, pulling forth a large 
well-filled purse, dis is dollars: do take ’em,” 

* Not a dollar—not a cent,” said Zama. 

** May I come to Hayti and see you, den?” im- 
plored Whackie. 

“Most welcome,” said Zama, as he pressed his 
| hand ;” and you will see the home of the free 
negro!” 

_ They now joined Maitland and his friends on 
| the beach ; and bidding them adieu, Zama stepped 

into the boat. “ And now, my beloved sister,” he 
_ said, addressing Zada, “ we must part for a while.” 
“Not so,” cried Maitland, as he advanced and 
_handed Zamaa paper. “Behold her manumission 
—she is free—she goes with you. Gop bless and 
prosper you both!” He signed to the rowers, and 
instantly the canoe shot rapidly through the waves. 
Zada cast herself on her brother’s bosom, and wept 
bitterly ; and his own feelings were too powerful 
for restraint. They speedily reached the schooner, 
and were taken on board ; all sail was hoisted to 
the breeze, and the fond brother and loving sister 
were wafted over the wide waters to a strange land. 








A very different scene was passing in the city of 
Carlville. It was the day fixed for the wholesale 
execution of Perault and his comrades; and for 
miles around, multitudes of people thronged to the 





prairie, near the lines to the westward of Carlville; 
and thousands were assembled, gazing on a huge 


career never deviate from the strict path of virtue, | wards the sky, its horrid outline clearly marked 


and you will find peace and happiness. Heaven 
bless you!” 

Zama turned to Miss Bellgrove, who, advancing 
towards him, stretched out her hands. The negro’s 
frame shook with agitation, as, with a convulsive 
soh, he sprang forward and flung himself at her feet. 
** Farewell, dear lady, farewell,” he cried, in a voice 
almost choked with anguish. ‘ May all the bliss 
that a fond heart can wish you, be yours through 
life!” He grasped her hand, and pressed it to his 





‘against the horizon. This gallows was com 

| of four huge upright posts, with cross-beams at the 
_ top, from whence dangled twenty-three ropes, with 
_ the detestable noose to each, indicating the shocking 


purpose for which they were destined. The plat- 


'form on which the wretched sufferers were to be 


stationed, consisted of one long beam supported by 
three large props, behindeach of which twohideou® 
looking mulattoes were stationed, with large ham- 
mers, to strike them away at the given signal, 
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upon file of armed troops marched up, and 
took their station in front of the scaffold: the bells 
of the city were heard in the distance, tolling, as 
it might be said, in mockery of the approaching 
execution, and pealing the solemn funeral knell 
in the ears of the poor sufferers, The sound of the 
muffled drums rolled in solemn cadence along the 
lines; and a loud buzz of voices, and exclamations 


xpectancy and triumph arose, as the Cadet Bri- | 
“F marched solemnly forward to the foot of the | 


scaffold, and, opening their ranks, exposed to view, 
the doomed ringleaders of the rebellion. Chained 
two by two, Perault and his companions advanced 
with firm undaunted step to the gallows; and each, 


as he ascended the platform, looked with a smile _ 


of scorn and defiance on the assembled thousands 
who had come to witness their dying struggles. 
At length the chains were removed, and each was 


pinioned ; then the spectators observed for the first | 


time, that one place of the platform was vacant, 
and angry inquiries arose amongst the crowd, why 
the intended victim was not brought forth. The 


victim, it was rumoured, had escaped—'twas | 


Zama ! 
The hateful preparations were at length gone 


through, and a number of clergymen addressed the | 


sufferers, who spurned at their exhortations, and 
ordered them to be silent nor disturb their dying 
moments. One addressed himself to Perault, who 
scornfully ordered him to be gone ; and turning to 
his companions, Perault addressed them in their 


native tongue, exhorting them to show, by their | 
firmness, that they gloried in the cause for which | 


they suffered, and hoped that their example might 
yet arouse the drooping spirits of their brethren. 
A wild, loud, and rapturous shout from his com- 
panions burst forth, as he finished his address, and 
the loud peal of “Africa and freedom!” again 
rung on the ears of the astonished whites. The 
signal was then instantly given ; but a fearful and 
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_ densely-crowded plain, he cried, “ Ye monsters! ye 
| traffickers in human blood and flesh ! how my soul 
loathes and abhors ye! Think not that by this 
| foul deed ye have crushed the negroes’ hopes of 
freedom. The day will yet come, when the poor 
_ negro will burst the chains of slavery asunder, 
_ and bitterly repay the wrongs which he has suffered ; 
_ then shall this foul scene be remembered to you— 
then shall retribution be meted out. Curses on 
you all!—Even in death the negro spurns at 
and defies you!” He staggered back a few paces, 
and fell prostrate, when the executioners recovering 
from their fit of terror approached him; but a 
| young officer from the Cadets stepped forward, and 
motioned them back. 

“He is dying,” said the young man. “ See ye 
not how the blood is flowing from his breast over 
his white dress? Back and touch him not—he 
was a brave man.” 

From the faint heavings of his bosom, and dif- 
ficulty of respiration, Perault was evidently fast 
dying, and the blood bubbling over his white ves- 
ture showed his wounds were many and severe. 
Feebly raising his head, his eyes rested for an in- 
stant on the dead bodies of the insurgents suspended 
on the gallows. His features softened with emotion. 
“My poor unhappy countrymen!” he murmured. 
“We hoped for better fates than this; but we are 
_free—they cannot chain or bind our fleeting souls.” 
_ His head drooped faintly on the ground, and almost 
_inaudibly he uttered, “ Home of my ehildhood !— 
thy sunny vales and thy palm groves arise upon 
my view I come!—I come !—spirits of my 
_ fathers !—receive me!—” One feeble struggle, and 
| Peravtt, the daring and ambitious inswyent, was 
' hushed in death, 











CONCLUSION, 


The conclusion of our story is taken from the 





soul-harrowing scene ensued. The wild sound of | Carlville Courter and other newspapers of that city. 


the negroes’ war-cry had alarmed and startled the 
executioners; and such was their trepidation and 
want of skill, that they struck away the props 
from one end only of the platform—which fell in 
a slanting direction, leaving the other end firmly 
fixed on the upmost prop. The unfortunate beings, 
who were placed at the lower end, were instantly 


strangled ; whilst those whose feet still rested on the | 
_ them gave the Colonel some insolent language ; upon 


standing platform, were thrown into great agony— 
some hanging half suffocated and struggling vio- 
lently, and others uttering loud shrieks of pain. 
These shouts were echoed by the dense mass of spec- 
tators, and loud entreaties of “Fire upon them ! Oh! 
put them out of pain!” arose from every quarter. 
The Cadet Brigade levelled their rifles, and poured in 
4 volley upon the struggling sufferers; but scarcely 
the smoke cleared away, when the crowd, in 
amazement, beheld Peraylt, who had stood firm 
upon the raised end of the platform, burst asunder 
bands which bound his arms, then, tearing the 
ter from his neck, and the cap from his face, he 
*Prang with outstretched hands from the platform. 
“Fire upon him! he will escape !”? was now the 
“ry, when, in a yoice like the shrill angry blast of 
* trumpet, sounding to the farthest corner of the 





|In the former, the following statement appeared 
shortly after the events before narrated :— 

“We are sorry to inform the public, that the 
negroes still display feelings of hostility towards 
their masters, which in many instances lead to the 
most melancholy results. On the 23d curt., while 
Colonel Waldenberg of Elmwood was crossing the 
Savannah river in a canoe, rowed by negroes, one of 


which the Colonel instantly struck him a violent 
blow with hiscane. The slave, starting up, struck 
the Colonel with one of the paddles of the canoe, 
and, melancholy to narrate, the canoe was upset in 
the struggle, and the Colonel and two of the negroes 
were drowned.” 

In another paper the following appeared :— 
“ We learn, from undoubted authority, that Zama, 
one of the principal ringleaders in the late negro 
insurrection, formerly the slave of Mr. Bellgrove, 
and who broke from prison the night preceding the 
execution of the other conspirators, has effected his 
escape to Hayti; and now holds a high situation 
in the Haytian government,” 

Some months thereafter, the marriage of Miss 


r 





Bellgrove and Colonel (late Major) Maitland ap- 
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in the public papers, along with that of | 


Captain (late Lieutenant) Galliard and Miss Nor- 
risville. , 

Whackie accompanied young Bellgrove on a 
tour through part of Europe ; and old Joolay obtain- 
el the management of Myrtlegrove in addition to 
that of Bellgrove; while Mr. Bellgrove and Mr. 
Norrisville took up their residence in the city. 

‘Tom was offered his liberty, but refused it; and 
strutted about as “de most fassonable nigger in 





| 


town,” till younger dandies sprang up, and thryg 


| him out of the good graces of “de fair sex.” Then, 


Tom took unto himself a wife, of whom, however 
he seems to entertain no high opinion; for, when 
jested with on the subject of his marriage, Tom 

on a most dolorous look, shakes his head, ang 
mutters, “’Pon soul, dat marry is no joke!” “jy, 
is often seen with his friend Haman, indulging in 
gin-sling, and telling him to “Tank de Lor, fq 
put wisdom in Haman head for live single may!” 





WORDS FOR MUSIC, 


No. I, MAID’S SONG. 


Sicu of the westérn sea! 
Wind that softly passes— 
Murmur here, nor haste to be 
With the idle leaves and grasses.— 
Heedless all, it flutters by— 
What a lonely thing am 1! 


Bird on my bower alight! 
—Not for me he singeth ; 
But to join the merry flight 
Fast and far away he wingeth. 
—All are sporting in the sky— 
What a lonely thing am I! 


Lily! T tended thee, 
Like a gentle sister ! 

—She is courted by the hee, 
Breathing, when the truant kiss’d her, 
All her sweetness in a sigh— 

What a lonely thing am [! 


There to the cooing dove, 
Woodland Echo listens ; 
O’er a world of life and love, 
Strewing bloom, the Summer glistens : 
—But for me! O sad reply !— 
What a lonely thing am I! 





No. II. YOUTH’S SONG. 

Her footstep is the airiest 

That falls on summer ground ; 
Her wicked eye the wariest 

Of all that glance and wound. 
So winsomely, so heedlessly, 

She ruins all she knows ; 
O! they will perish needlessly, 

Who doat on Lady Rose! 


There’s not a promise bindeth her ; 
She’s fairest when she feigns ; 

And every heart that mindeth her, 
Must pine for life in chains. 

And while she rules them frowardly, 
There’s none that dare oppose ; 

The bravest will turn cowardly 
When led by Lady Rose! 


Her rivals own her beautiful ; 
Her victims think her kind ; 
She makes the proudest dutiful ; 
She turns the wisest blind. 
There’s such a charm, subduing you, 
In every glance she throws, 
A look ’s enough to ruin you— 
O! fly from Lady Rose! 





No. I1].— WINTER SONG. 


Must you coy it still, Fairy, 
Now that summer ’s over, 
And the days are dark and chill ? 
—Look around, and, if you will, 
Choose another lover ! 








While the sky was warm and bright, 
And the glow-worm shone all] night, 
And the days in flowers were dress’d, 
I could flatter with the rest, 
—Then my heart was light, Fairy— 
Now I cannot jest. 7 
With the summer-bees; Fairy, ‘" 
And the swallows vieing, ‘ 
You have changed with every breeze ;— 


Is it time for flights like these, hse! 
When the year is dying ? , fa ahow 


Now that all is coldand gray, . lige «i 
Stiller thought will have its way: . 


If the Summer’s charm beguiles twrand 


Wishes cross’d by froward wiles, tahagle 
—When the Sun ’s away, Fairy, | bl! 
Love must bask in smiles ! at ai 

I have paid with song, Fairy, oy & i 


Every trick you play’d me: f.jlea 
Though your wildness did me wrong, 
Though you tried and vex’d me long, 
—Such a slave you made me! at 
Would you keep me still your own, es 


Syren, breathe a kinder tone. » ail 


I have served the summer through ; I 4 
Winter comes to claim his due, 

If I have not won, Fairy, 

Bid me cease to woo. 





No. IV.—FORESTER’S LAY. 


The bloom was hanging.on the vine 
That noon you pass’d amid the May; 
Was never heart so free as mine, 
But ever since I fret and pine, 
And wake the night, and waste the day 
The vintage ripens in the vale-— 
And I am here to tell my tale ! 


My horse upon the breezy hill ; 

The red-deer couching in the dew ; 
My greyhound ranging loose at will; 
My forest-lodge, my woodman’s skill, 

Are lost; I lost them all for you! 
I journey’d many a weary mile; 
I came ;—and now you will not smile! 


I linger in the glaring street ; 
I lay me at your door at night, 
To hearken for your fairy feet ; 
And though you scorn me when we meet, 
I seek you still—as flowers the Jight ! 
Your very frown, so strange and cold, 
I love it more than mines of gold! 


Come to our forest-walks again ! aed 
A kinder Nature whispers there, 
That never Love should plead in vain. 


~: toga 
i* 


And you shall listen till the strain we 
Is softer yet, and learn to care ; ao * 

1 cannot cure, I cannot fly — 

The pain of such a careless eye ! yee 
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Tue most obvious and easy way to get a super- 
fcial acquaintance with the beauties of Styria, is 
to take that country in the route from Germany 
to Italy, following the great road from Vienna to 
Trieste, by Briick, Gratz, and Laybach. This 
road, after passing the northernmost ridge of the 
Alps by the pass of the Simmering, which divides 
Austria from Styria, proceeds straight south to 
Brick, and there joining the Mur at the place 
where it makes the great bend in its course from 
east to south, winds along the romantic banks of 
that river, till it reaches the plain of Gratz. From 
Gratz on the Mur, it crosses the country to Marburg, 
on the valley of the Drave: thence to Cilli; soon 
after which it enters the valley of the Save, and 
proceeds through Carniola, over the broad, bare back 
of the Carnic Alps (the “ Karst”) to Trieste. This 
was the route followed by Mr. Russell in 1822, and 
described in his well-known “ Tour in Germany;” a 
work, after so many years and so much publishing, 
is still, perhaps, the best English book of Teutonic 
travels that we possess. This also, taking it back- 
wards, was the route followed by Captain Basil 
Hall in his famous expedition to Schloss Hainfeld, 
in 1835 ; of which expedition he has left posterity 
such a pleasant piece of gossiping record in the 
well-known volume, “A Winter in Lower Styria.” 
The Countess Purgstall, in her letter of invitation 
to the gallant Captain, we recollect, expressed her 
surprise that so few Englishmen had hitherto had 
the courage to desert the beaten Tyrolese track, by 
the Inn and the Adige, for this of Styria, which is 
equally attractive in point of external beauty, and 
contains certain hidden wonders, which, for the 
sake of variety at least, the most devoted admirer 
of gray crags and green larches might delight to 
luspect. Such, for instance, are the iron mines at 
Eisen-erz, a little to the right, among the moun- 
tains, as you go up the valley of the Mur, from 
Briick,—“ wo der Steirer Eisen bricht,” as Arndt, 
in his noble song, sings ; then you have the quick- 
silver mines at Idria, near the south extremity of 
the route ; and not far from that the famous grotto 
of Adelsberg, with its subterranean cathedrals, 
and subterranean rivers; and then in the same 
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caverned region, the amphibious lake of Cirknitz, | 


which is wet one half of the year, and the other | 


half dry, running off, periodically, fish and all, into 
its rocky sanctuary, leaving the palace of the local 


Neptune, and the haunts of the Water-Nixen, to | 


. ploughed up for a season by profane boors, and 
—— over by a “ game-preserving aristocracy.” 
hese things are at least worth seeing ; and we don’t 
remember (having travelled both) that the Brenner 
toute presents anything so remarkable. The good 
tess had therefore some reason to express her 
“urprise, that more Englishmen had not made Griitz 
vad of Innspriick their half-way house to Italy. 


_— 
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There is a railway now, however, finally deter- 
mined on, (as we gather from a recent intimation 
of the French consul at Bavaria, +) between Gratz 
and Trieste; and from the extraordinary rate at 
which railways are jumping into existence in all 
parts of Germany, we have no doubt, that ina very 
few years this Styrian route will be a track as 
much beaten by view-hunting and other English 
travellers as any in Europe. 

A mountainous country, however, like Styria, 
whose great valley, the valley of the Mur, runs 
longitudinally from west to east, (as, indeed, most 
of the Alpine valleys do,) is not to be known tho- 
roughly by such a hasty cut across hill and dale in 
the direction of the great north and south highway, 
as we have described. Mr. Kohl has accordingly 
done wisely, or happily, by travelling this country 
from east to west, entering it—that is to say—by 
the valley of the Feistritz, and the Raab from Hun- 
gary, a little to the north of Gritz; and then pro- 
ceeding through that capital, up the valley of the 
Mur to Briick; thence to Leoben, up the river 
westward, cross to the valley of the Ens, and over 
the heights of Upper Styria, direct down upon 
Salzburg. Herr Kohl is an intelligent and agree- 
able traveller. Many French tourists have written 
more cleverly, many English have described more 
dramatically ; but the German naturally possesses 
more intelligence than the Englishman, at least in 
German matters: in all matters he is more honest 
than the Frenchman ; and he is never ill-natured. 
The volume from which we are about to present a 
few extracts to the English reader, is only one of 
a series; but the Austrian empire is too vast a 
conglomerate to be turned over in a single article 
of a monthly magazine ; and we thought we should 
edify our reader more, and confuse him less, by con- 
fining his attention for the present to a single point. 

We enter, then, the good dukedom of Styria from 
the Hungarian border, a little to the north of 
Gritz, not far from that grim old quadrangle of a 
castle with which Captain Hall has rendered our 
imagination so familiar ; and the first city that 
greets us is Fiirsrenretp. This place is notable 
as one of the great manufacturing seats of the 
greatest tobacconist in Europe, the Emperor of 
Austria. Majesty on a throne, and womanhood 
in a house, are two things very much given to 
intermeddle ; and when they intermeddle bene. 
ficially, (though somewhat vexatious at times,) we 
ought to thank heaven that we are not left in all 
things to our own evil wits. But when majesty 
or womanhood intermeddles to make that bad 
which might have been good without them, then 
indeed they are a curse.—liis majesty of Austria 
intermeddies with tobacco, as Captain Hall also 
taught us, not with the intent to manufacture it as 
good as possible so it be only vendible, but with the 
deliberate purpose of making it as bad as possible, 
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+ See a list of the railroads in Germany, finished, 
finishing, and to be finished, in The Morning Chronicle 


of June let. 
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so,,it, be only, smokeable.—Mr. Kohl, in his re- 
marks on this point, shows that the principles of 
free trade are recognised in Germany as perfectly 
as in England, France, or any other free country 


—upon paper :— 
’ imperial manufactory of cigars here is one of the 
most im tin the whole monarchy. Not less than 
45,000 cigars are brought into existence here duly every 
day that the sun rises ; and of these the greater part 
are destined for Styria, Carinthia, Carniola, and the 
Austrian provinces south of Trieste. To Trieste alone 
600,000 Imperial cigars are sent monthly. Annually— 
with a small deduction for holidays—there are produced 
here fifteen millions of smoke-tubes. When we consider 
that these imperial cigars are all the most vile stuff ever 
puffed by mortal mouth, which in fact never are puffed 
by any well-educated smoker, without the accompani- 
ment of a hearty oath, or (if that be not allowed) an in- 
dignant half-suppressed murmur of execration ; when 
we consider, further, what an unwieldy army of Tobacco 
Bureaucratists, what piquets of preventive soldiery 
the government is obliged to maintain, in order to 
manage such a monopoly ; and moreover what an im- 
provement of public morality would certainly take place 
in the spontaneous stop of smuggling that would in- 
stantly follow on the abolition of the monopoly—when 
we consider also, that in the place of the present paltry 
manufacturers—an uninspired race of government slaves 
and mere financial tools—the abolition of the monopoly 
would bring into existence a body of independent and 
enterprising merchants, who would not only improve the 
home manufactory, but give a new impulse to foreign 
trade ; when we consider all this, and how easy it 
would be, out of the increased flow of manufacturing 
prosperity, to fish up some compensating tax to keep the 
revenue fat—we cannot but feel surprised that the Aus- 
trian government has not long ago fallen on some plan 
for doing away with a piece of financial machinery at 
once so preposterous and so odious. 

The logic of Conservatism is everywhere the 
same. Prove a thing to be bad in itself, as bad as 
the devil can make it. Admitted, says Conserva- 
tism ; but ifit be bad in itself and for its own 
sake, it is good in reference to and for the sake of 
something else. To make bad tobacco is bad both 
for the tobacco and for the smoker ; but it is good 
for the finances: ergo it is good for me! quoth 
the clerk of the treasury—Q. E. D.—“ Go, my son, 
go,” said the Swedish Chancellor to his boy, “Go 
to Westphalia, and see by how little Loaic the 
world is governed !” 

"Tis bad to begin with bad things; but better 
than toend with them. ‘There are many good 
things in Styria, very inany ; good people gener- 
ally everywhere, good girls and great beauties at 
Gritz, good steel, good timber, good water, good 
wine (some people think) at Radkersburg, good 
sugar biscuits, and a good Archduke John. But 
bad things there certainly are too; and as they 
happen to stand here somewhat prominently in 
the threshold, we must even take them as they 
come, First, then, in the capital—that is to say 
Gritz, for we have left Fiirstenfeld behind us— 
there is, as in Vienna, a bad aristocracy. Mr. 
Kohl discourses very philosophically on this point, 

There are about twenty-four families in this place who 
condescend to look upon one another as equals. These 
form a casino or club, of which pedigree is the first and 
the indispensable condition ; so much so indeed, that 
from the meetings of this club the untitled wife of a 
noble is excluded. We are accustomed to say in the 
north, that the Austrian aristocracy mix more with the 


middle classes than our own nobility. This is the case, 
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however, only in coffee-houses and other public places. 
in private circles the Austrian nobility are far more ex” 
clusive than any in the north of Germany. Aristocratip 
regulations, so absurdly severe as those in Griitz, are not 
to be found either in the Casino of Magnates at P 

or in the associations of the nobility in Dresden, Berlin, 
Courland, Livonia, or any part of North Germany, ]|; 
is inconceivable to me how a thing of this kind cap 
at the present day be tolerated. The nobles themselves 
are certainly principally to blame for such exhibitions of 
pompous puerility ; but what shall we say of the propyy 
who tolerate and encourage the vanity? The conceited 
noble sets up his pedigree and his star, and his three 
letters before his name (VON) as an idol to worship; 
and the silly people fall down and worship. Why do 
they not rather (instead of looking up with reverence to 
aristocratic cliques and coteries) form themselves into a 
casino, of which the first law shall be, that no person 
being of noble birth shall be eligible as a member! A 
law of this kind would be one based upon the very ra- 
tional presumption, that hereditary titles exercise such 
a pernicious effect upon the heart of him who is cum. 
bered with them, that he must be considered, practically, 
as unfit for entering any association of which pure hu- 
manity is an indispensable element. 

Bating, however, these twenty-four vain and 
foolish families, there is society enough in the 
forty or fifty thousand inhabitants of this “ Vienna 
in miniature” (Wien im kleinen: so Weber calls 
it) to make the residence there uncommonly agree- 
able to strangers. For besides the lovely beanty 
of the situation in the rich plain of the Mur, and 
the romantic character of the mountains with 
which it is environed, Gratz, as the seat of the 
government for the duchy, of the military com- 
mandant for Styria, Illyria, and the Tyrol, ofa 
University, &c., naturally possesses a variety of 
society which renders it independent of such petty 
aristocratic conspiracies as that just mentioned, 
It is, moreover, as the Countess Purgstall took 
care to inform Captain Hall, the cheapest place in 
Austria; and this, we are afraid, together with 
the railroads, will not preserve it long from an in- 
'vasion of saving English—not always the best 
| specimens of their nation. One thing, however, it 
| wants, which Englishmen of the better sort will 
| miss—high intellectuality. A significant enough 
| 





token of this we have in the state of the circulat- 
ing libraries, or library more properly :— 

In Gritz, a city containing about 50,000 inhabitants, 
| there is only one, and that a very wretched cireulating 
| library, containing about 3000 volumes, arranged, a8 1 
saw them, in very tolerable confusion. It is a poor 
widow that here occupies herself with the dangerous 
trade of lending books. When I asked her to give me 
something good to read to amuse a few evening 
‘and to serve as a sleeping-draught, she handed me 
Clauren’s Romances !* I asked for Victor Hugo, but 
his writings were forbidden; for James, but he wa 
forbidden too; for Bulwer, but of him only a small patt 
had been deemed admissible. On the other hand, many 
slippery writers that I did not ask for were om 
shelves. “Jn den Sitten,” said the old lady, “ ist wae 
nicht so streng wie in den Meinungen :”—* They are 
so particular about morals as about opinions.” 1 
mention, however, (to conceal nothing,) that such libra- 
ries have generally a secret nook in which conf 
books in great request are reserved for a few quiet and 
discreet friends. In the whole of Vienna there are 
two circulating libraries of any size, and four small.one 
like this at Gritz. In Ollmiitz in Moravia, likew#s 
there is only one small library of this kind. In Inn- 








* A trivial novelist, some fifty years old, whom nobody 
now reads, i. 
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wiek) the capital of Tyrol, there was, a few years ago, 

4 one. Now there is none; for the person who for- 
sorly managed it, lately gave it up ; and there has been 
no new one established, for fear, probably, as I was told, 
of the Jesuits. In Munich, again, there are about a full 
of very respectable circulating libraries; and 
“number of small ones besides. The 80,000 inhabitants 


of Dresden are supplied with spiritual food by twenty 


of the same kind, great and small. 
fie is characteristic enough, not of Gritz only 
and Styria, but of the whole of Austria. And Herr 


Kohl knows very well too, though he does not 
choose to mention it, that certain Bureaucratists 


in Berlin are as completely opposed to free print- | 


ing and free reading as the priests are at Vienna. 
We shall have to wait also some years and some 
days before we shall be able to say whether the 
provincial states, lately called into existence in the 
North, are anything more efficient for public and 
national purposes than those of the South of Ger- 
many, as they are described in the following pas- 


The assemblies of the states ( Landtags-rersammlun- 
which are held here, (in the Landhaus at Griitz,) 
now. do the country very little good, and very little 
harm. Formerly, however, they were important and 
influential enough; and, like the states of Barcelona, 
never submitted to the authority of a new sovereign 
without imposing on him an oath that he would keep 
the constitution, and obtaining from him certain popular 
concessions. This oath had to be taken publicly before 
the gate of the city, otherwise the new sovereign could 
not be admitted. On these occasions the Styrian estates 
wére wont to show themselves much more sturdy asser- 
tors of national rights than the sturdiest of our modern 
Parliaments. Altogether, however much the Hapsbur- 
gers haye been wont to boast of the loyalty of their 
Styrian subjects, their history is full of instances, in 
which they have made the most determined stand against 
the inroads of arbitrary power ; and it is only the violent 
sappression of these repeated popular movements that has 
brought the country to its present state of political insig- 
nificance. Styria was, at one period of German history, 


of much greater extent, and of much greater importance, | 


than we find it now. 
The same is true of the neighbouring province of Carin- 
thia, a frequently-repeated name in the old German 
history, and a might that could make itself be felt, if not 
in Europe, at least in Deutschland. But now, in these 
latter days, both these countries have become remark- 
ably silent. They speak nothing, and nobody speaks 
them. They are two small weights that add their 
umnoticed momentum to the gravitating mass of Austria. 
Well worth the while it were for any thoroughly learned 
and intelligent man to write the history of this country 
mits great contrasts ; as it was, as it is, as it might be: 
aud men both learned and intelligent enough for this 
purpose there doubtless are somewhere on the banks of 
the Mur and the Drave ; but what learned and intelligent 
men can doin Austria,they darcnotdo ; not sodo certainly 
as the sacredness of truth, the dignity of science, and the 
terest of their country would demand.* No less in- 
teresting would be the history of the estates of the arch- 
yof Austria itself, and of every other province of 
the Austrian empire. But all these important subjects 
ave been either not handled at all hitherto, or handled 
such a shrewd and subtle delicacy, that the naked 
uth can be discerned only by a few eyes practised 
see through smoke, and to know by a peculiar instinct 
_—e decent clod every dead dog lies buried. 
Ra public homage which the Styrian estates paid 
af prince, according to the ancient constitutional 


Practice, (the sovereign at the same time taking the oath 


‘ , 
aa Mr. Kohl ignorant of the “ Geschichte von Ocstreich 
é >” by ScunELLER: 182832 The author lived 
seitit. ears in Styria, and writes in a very free and manly 
1s book was not printed in Austria, however. 





It has fallen from its days of glory. | 
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to them,) was in the year 1728, when Charles VI. was 
emperor. The ceremony (for it was nothing more) 
which he volunteered to perform so many years after his 
accession, Maria-Theresa and Joseph did not think it 
worth the while to repeat ; and this epoch of Maria- 
Theresa and Joseph, in many respects so glorious to 
Austria, must be named as that in which the Duchy of 
Styria lost its last show of a bulwark against arbitrary 
sway. This fine country, like so many other Austrian 
provinces, is now altogether without any constitutional 
means of asserting the public liberty. They who rule, 
however, are very much mistaken if they imagine that 
the once dear liberties of Styria, because the traces of 
its glory are effaced, are now no longer either needed or 


desired. 

We wish we had time and space here to illus- 
trate this matter of the German estates fully ; be- 
cause it may not be known to all our readers that 
the present despotic form of government which 
systematically suppresses freedom of thought and 
speech more or less in every state of Germany, is 
not native to that country, but altogether foreign 
and superinduced. The great elector of Branden- 
burg, the founder of the present Prussian mon- 
archy, attained (as the student of history knows) 
to absolute power only by an act of positive public 
perjury. The liberals of Germany, when they ask 
for a free constitution, not in name only, but in 
deed, are not asking for anything new, but for that 
which was old and hereditary in their nation. 
Political liberalism in the north of Germany has 
been put down by fraud and by force ; just as 
ecclesiastical freedom was annihilated by Ferdi- 
nand II. (a native, by the way, of this very place, 
Gritz) in the south. Having spoken of the occa- 
sion on which Styria lost her civil rights, we can- 
not do better here (although a little out of the 
geographical order of the narrative) than allow 
Mr. Kohl to state, at some length, how she lost her 
religious liberties. 


At the end of the sixteenth century, Protestantism 
was widely spread in the duchies of Austria and Styria, 


| Almost the whole of the Austrian nobility had become 
| Protestant ; and even the Emperor Maximilian II. 





(1564-1576) had shown himself in some degree favour- 
able to the new doctrine. In particular, he had, at one 
time, seriously deliberated whether he should not take 
the sacrament in both kinds ; and he had substantially 
acknowledged many of the Lutheran doctrines. Even so 
late as the beginning of the seventeenth century, the 
Austrian nobles kept private chaplains in their own 
castles, at first publicly and freely, then privately and 
in secret. How glorious for Germany had Maximilian 
only followed the impulse of his heart, and added the 
authority of the imperial name to the great moral might 
of the reformed faith ! How happy for Germany to have 
had one confession, and one church,—then the political 
unity, so much talked of, might have been something 
more than a beautiful ghost ! And how bloody and bru- 
talizing, how irremediably baneful weré the wars that 
the Ferdinands of the seventeenth century carried on 
against the outbreaking light of Luther’s gospel ! These 
wars had the effect of bringing back the nobility alto- 
gether to the Catholic faith ; and the whole population 
of Austria and Styria fell back again, faint and hopeless, 
on the bosom of their dead mother. Still, however, 
some remnants of the ancient Evangelical church sur- 
vive, as well in Styria as in the district of the U 
Ens, more especially in the mountain border vegian Ur 
tween Styria and the valley of the Salza. 

According to Steller, there were, in the year 1839, 
in the district of the Upper Ens 15,300 Lutherans, and 
in Styria 5200, principally in the high country about the 
Ausseer and the Hallstidter Lakes. A Protestant 
clergyman, with whom I had occasion to converse, in- 
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formed me that there were (in 1841) 17,000 Protestants in 
Austria: and I give credit to his anthority; because the 
Protestants’ here being yo few in ‘comparison of the 
whole population, are, naturally enough, much interest- 
ed to keep an exact account of their numbers. In Up- 
per Austria, they form twelve congregations ; in Styria, 
besides Gratz, three. In Lower Austria there are no Pro- 
testant rural congregations; but in Vienna alone there are 
12,000 Evangelical and Calvinistic. In Carinthia and 
Carniola, again, a great number of Protestants remain ; 
about 18,000. Very remarkable, on the other hand, it 
must be esteemed, that (except 120 Calvinists) there are 
no Protestants in the whole of Tyrol. This country is 
the pure Catholic district of the German, as Croatia is of 
the Slavonic-Hungarian, provinces of the empire. 

The Jesuits and Capuchins, no doubt, came snuffing | 
heresy about the Hallstidter See and in the gorges of | 
the “ Dead Mountain,” as well as elsewhere; but it is | 
almost as difficult to hunt out men in some of these | 
corners a8 chamois-goats ; and so this one and that one 
escaped, and the pure faith was propagated in secret. 
They had a practice also, which strict morality might 
question, but which certainly had a considerable influ- 
ence in preserving a sced for the season of freedom that 
was hoped for:—when no other source of safety was 
left, they did not hesitate to conform outwardly to the 
Catholic Church; while,in their hearts and in their secret 
commuyings, they remained true to the doctrine of the 
Reformers. In the dark stormy nights, when the moun- 
tain blast howled, and the flood came roaring down the 
rocky glens,—when no hound of a Capuchin dared ven- 
ture out to track the scent of human blood,—when the 
little children also were in bed, from whose innocent 
prattle the inquisitive priests were wont at, times to 
draw the materials of their parents’ condemnation,— 
then were the pious writings of Luther,and the Saxon 
hymn-books, silently brought out, and the secret worship 
was celebrated, to whieh only the eldest son and 
daughter of the house were admitted as confidants. Their 
pious books they kept in crevices of the wall, beneath 
the floor, or in any secret recess of the cottage. "Tis 
only a few years ago that, on occasion of some old houses 
in this district having been pulled down, Lutheran 
hymn-books and German Bibles were found in the 
middle of the walls, Se carefully did the pious pea- 
sants preserve the inestimable treasure, the Word of 
God,—a treasure obtained only by the most persevering 
efforts of concealed ingenuity, and to be guarded there- 
fore as the apple of the eye, and as the jewel of God’s 
sanctuary, 

Many of these mountain heretics were doubtless disco- 
vered, and severely punished: others were banished to 
Transylvania. That conntry still shows many names 
that are to be found in the Traun and Gosau vales. Not 
a few of the richer sort voluntarily withdrew themselves 
from a country where they could not enjoy the charac- 
teristic privilege of a reasoning being—the right to think; 
and among these some settled in Prussia, as, for in- 
stance, one of the name of Herzberg, from whom the 
famous Prussian diplomatist of that name was descend- 
ed. Of the rich who did not emigrate, almost all were 
forced to conform: only a few of the poorest sort,— 
“ Holz knechte,” log-carriers, as they call them in Styria, 
escaped at once the degradation of a forced conversion, 
and the misfortune of exile. 

For 160 years did a secret Protestantism, under the 
mask of Popish conformity, maintain itself in these lone- 
ly mountain-glens,—a remarkable fact, to which a pa- 
rallel is found only in the well-known history of the 
Albigenses, the humble and quiet Crypto-Protestants of 
Piedmont. 

At length, in the year 1781, at the fiat of Joseph II., 
appeared the long-delayed edict of toleration. Imme- 
diately on the appearance of this document, the conceal- 
ed lights of the Protestant tapers in the vicinity of the 

Hallstadter See began to come forth and twinkle: and in 
a district where no bishop had suspected anything but 
the mest Joyal and upalloyed Catholicism, there were 
rms has ted about 3000 peasants, who pub- 
licly msélves adherents of the heretical 





faith. A pious Catholic pastor in the neig 

found, on a muster, only two or three families remain; 
of his once-numerous congregation ; and his ‘eyes wer, 
grieved daily to behold those who had so lately knesleg 
at his own altar, now busily employed in taking advay. 
tage of the imperial license, and building Protestay; 
churches or meeting-houses. 

We can only hastily refer our readers here to 
the recent proceedings of the Austrian government 
in reference to the Protestants of Zillerthal, in the 
Tyrol.* These proceedings show plainly enough 
that the Toleration Act of Joseph is still regarded 
by the dominant party in Austria, pretty much in 
the same light that the Catholic Emancipation Act 
is by the High Church party among ourselves, 
Leaving Gratz, and ascending the valley of the 
Mur, we encounter a phenomenon of a very pain- 
ful description, too common in all Alpine countries, 
It shall be the last pain.al subject with which, on 
the present occasion, we shall have to do. 

A little above Gritz begins the country of the Creting, 
called here Troddeln or Trotteln, and in Carinthia, 
Kocker. In Lower Styria, a hilly wine-country, in 
which the inhabitants lead a somewhat less laborious 
life, only a very few of them occur; and further down, 
where the Mur enters Croatia, not a single one is tobe 
found. Here, again, where the valleys are narrewer,the 
climate more raw, the food less nourishing and salu- 
brious, some of these wretched figures of abnormal ba- 
manity meet the eye in almost every village. With 
timid, cowering mien, with dull, listless eyes, with bent 
legs, with goitred neck, (many haye three, or even f 
thick swellings on their throat,) these misshapen abor- 
tions drag themselves everywhere through the streets, 
’Tis the saddest lopping and laming of humanity thatis 
to be found anywhere on the earth; for the. body is as 
deformed as the soul is debased ; and the understanding 
as blinded as the feelings are perverted. ‘These wretched 
creatures are, for the most part, malicious, revengeful, 
and cruel. They exhibit, when they eat, a most vora- 
cious, and entirely brutal appetite ; as, indeed, all their 
sensual propensities are manifested in a most brutal and 
disgusting way. Like the brutes, they have generally a 
keen scent; but their hearing, as an observer stated to 
me, is seldom very acute. Their growth displays, ne 
vigour, and they are mostly of small stature, This is. 
small kindness of Nature to these unfortunates, for which 
we ought to be thankful; for if these unsightly sha 
were allowed to attain a large and full development, 
sight would be altogether intolerable. The vital power 
in them, however, imperfect as it is, exhibits toughness 
enough at times. They often live to a great age, and 
many. of them drag their unhappy existence , on. for 
seventy years, and more—a misery to themselves, 
an eye-sore to creation. 6. 24 

Upper Styria is the proper head-qnarters of Cretinisa, 
As, on the one hand, it disappears towards the south, is 
the more level country, so, in the opposite direction, 1 
wards Salzburg, it decreases, and in Bavaria ceases 
completely. In Linz there is not one to be seen; # 
Salzburg not a few still remain. it 

It is not a little remarkable, that there are whole vil 
lages and valleys which are unvisited by this " 
while other adjacent localities suffer beyond the average. 
There is, for instanee, not far from Fronleiten, a OS 
called “ in der gams,” where it is said that every hous 
has two or three Tyoddeln among its inmates. .™s®) 
persons are of opinion that this peculiarity 18 to be rl 
plained only by the influence of the soil. Here, 3 
other places, a general observation is made, ( 
well-founded or not, I have not the means to say,) that 
in the clay-slate districts, a much more marked tendep? 
to Cretinism appears than in the neighbourhood of lime: 
stone. lay gies 
The people themselves have many ways of explainins 


_* Inthe year 1836, See an article in ThedQuatrter 
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odious phenomenon. The commonest theory, with 
is to throw the blame on the water; and many 
csings. stand in bad repute with the boors, and are 
through a whole district, as fountains out of 
one may drink stupidity, goitres, and Cretinism. 
‘three hours’ walk from Fronleiten, there is in the 
“long meadow,” (lange wiese,) a fountain which 
a pure delicious water ; but it stands under the 
interdict, and is called “ Kropf-quelle,” or goitre- 
The cattle drink out of this well without any in- 
jary ; but men who allay their thirst by drinking from 
this stream, cannot possibly escape goitres, they say, and 
(in the case of young persons) Cretinism. Other springs, 

in, bear a good reputation in the country, and are 


£E 
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Lit 


elds 


recommended as the antidote to the bane which is in the | 


former. 

Mr. Kohl returns to this curious but painful 
subject, in several parts of his tour. We can only 
afford to add the following ; remarking at the same 
time, in passing, that the author’s assertion, in the 
extract just made with regard to the longevity of 
the Cretins, (if taken generally,) is contradicted 
by the best medical authorities, (see the article in 
Copland’s Dictionary ;) and also by that most re- 
spectable perambulator of Deutschland, Charles 
Julius Weber. * 


To the west of Eisenirzt lies a district called © the 
Radmer.” There are found the greatest number of 
Cretins, especially in “ Upper Radmer,” which is quite 
fall of Troddelns, though in a very high situation. A 
young man from this district was named to me, who, till 
his eighth year, had been quite healthy and sound. He 
had attended school with the boys of his own age, and 
madé considerable progress in his studies, when suddenly 
a dulness, and a shyness, became observable in his eye.+ 
(This dalness of the eye is generally the first symptom 
of appro Cretinism ; and experienced persons can 
tell from the look of a child’s eye, in the cradle, whether 
itis to share the common joy of intellectual day, or is 
destined to spiritual darkness.) Then his features as- 
sumed'a stupid and rigid appearance ; his legs bent in- 
wards, and became crooked ; his gait became clumsy and 
slow; his memory, and his desire of knowledge vanished ; 
his mind was blunted in all directions; and the unfor- 
tunate ‘parents saw their hopeful son sent down into the 
dark inanity of perfect Cretinism—an abnormal crea- 
ture, without feeling, without thought, and yet living, 
and yet a man. 

Here in Styria, also, as in Switzerland, the poor Trod- 
delus are looked on by the people as a sort of hallowed 
persons; and any injury offered to the Troddel of any 
family, is highly resented. Nothing is more natural 

this idea; partly because these helpless creatures 
actually stand in need of all the sympathy their fellow 
mortals can give them; partly because, in their myste- 
nous and apparently-undeserved infliction, the friends of 
the helpless victim recognise the hand of Heaven, and 
cherish the fixed opinion that the poor Cretin suffers vi- 
cariously for the sins of the whole family to which he 
- And, in almost all nations, a certain saintly 
halo is piously allowed to encircle the head of those who 
are unsound in mind; for what men cannot explain by 
any Second cause, they inevitably refer to the great First 
3 besides, that in the common and normal condition 
mind, there is often less to remind us of our con- 
nexion with a higher spiritual world, than in the extra- 
and abnormal. 
ery good !—witness animal magnetism, A 
not philosophize, is a traitor to 
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more particularly to some of the good things in 
Styria, Of these, unquestionably the; best at pre- 
sent—though, unfortunately, it cannot last for 
ever—is the Archduke John, “der Johann,” as 
the good people familiarly call him ; plain John, — 
with an emphatic article—the John, as we in Scot- 
land talk of the Bruce, and as the old Greeks did of 
é Xexgarns—the Socrates. Him, however, because 
we have no space, and because he has been sufh- 
ciently eulogized already by Captain Hall, we are 
compelled to satisfy ourselves with merely naming 
on the present occasion ; remarking only as we 
pass, how strange a thing a read prince who knows 
his duty, and who does it, must have become in 
| modern Europe, since, when we do meet with one 
/now and then like this Archduke John, or the 


| 


| famous Duke of Weimar, the press must imme- 
| diately blare out such multitudinous blasts of 
laudation. Honour be to the good Archduke 
John! Weare thankful to Heaven that there is 
at least one prince in the world who knows he has 
something else to do on God’s earth than to get 
into debt, to shoot partridges, and to drink wine 
to-day, and soda-water to-morrow. Go to Gritz, 
whoever has money in his pocket, and inspect the 
Johanneum, or public national maseum of | the 
duchy—that part of the Archduke John eonecern- 
ing which he can say triumphantly, as Horace 
said—* Non omnis moriar—L shall not a// die;” and 
then let him travel up the country to the iron 
mines at Vorde’nberg, where he may chance to see 
the other part of him which shall die. “A prince 
who is the best. landlord, the best miner, the best 
farmer, the best public economist, the best chamois- 
hunter, the best dancer, and the best fellow alto- 
gether, in the country to which he: belongs,—is 
really a thing to be looked at and loved. A prince 
indeed !—a Fiirst, as the Germans emphatically 
phrase it ; a person First in all good works and 
noble qualities, This is the aristocracy whose 
heraldry we delight to acknowledge, But we 
must proceed in our catalogue of good things. 
The Styrian steel—* the Noric blade,” as our poets, 
taught by the Romans, phrase it—has long been 
known as the best in the world. The ap 
seat of this is at Kisenerz, in the mountain ridge 
that divides the valley of the Mur from that of the 
Ens. This Mr. Kohl visits, and examines the 
mines. We passon, in a north-westerly direction, 
till we reach this Kns-thal ; and the first object that 
meets us there is the famous Benedictine cloister 
of Admont, founded in the year 1074, where there 
is a capital library, containing 100,000 volumes, 
Mr. Kohl assures us ; and excellent quarters, as Sir 
Humphrey Davy found when he was there. Here, 
and beyond this, higher up the valley to the west, 
the Alpine scenery becomes truly sublime. We 
do not think Herr Kohl particularly happy in his 
descriptions ; but the following may serve as a 
specimen : 

"Tis truly astonishing how Nature has often shaken 
out her cornucopia so freely, that her abundance becomes 
a very burden to mortals. Thus in Hungary, for in- 
stance, and in Egypt, she has collected so much slime 
and rich fat loam, that humanity is well-nigh choked 
with it. Thus in Prussia, she has riddled out such a flat 
breadth of prose and sand, that le must stand and 








stare at every little hillock, as if it were’ a ‘miracle of 
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nature. Here, again, in Styria, she has dropped down 
such multitudinous masses of picturesque rocks, that 
men, amid this over-abundance of the beautiful, are like 
to starve for the want of what is necessary. On asingle 
square mile of this country, there is congregated more of 
this rocky material of the sublime, than were sufficient 
to satisfy the demands of all the landscape gardeners in 
Europe. Take one of these high-throned, stern-com- 
manding Titans, or even one of his vassals and sub-vas- 
sals here between the Ens and the Mur, and plant him 
suddenly down before the door of some honest boor in 
Brandenburg, the boor will fall down and worship, (people 
have worshipped less worthy things,) and pilgrims will 
come from far Pomerania and join him on their knees. 

The plains of Hungary, and the heights of upper 
Styria, are two perfect opposites, which we may repre- 
sent analogically thus : suppose a long picture-gallery, 
filled in its whole length with pictures of one kind only, 
landscapes in which nothing appears but four things in- 
finitely represented—clouds, grass-fields, a stork, and a 
well. This is Hungary. Suppose, now, a picture-gal- 
lery furnished on all sides with every possible variety of 
the picturesque—with rocks, with forests, with rivers, 
with mountain gorges and devil’s-bridges, with wizard 
paths and chamois-goat ladders. Aloft, like troops of 
misty-mantled spirits, float the restless clouds over the 
snowy peaks, while deep dark mines gape beneath. 
Mother earth has uplifted here her front so high, that 
the sky is visible to mortal eyes only in a few patches; 
and only in patches appear the few acres of workable 
ground that man can claim here for his own profit amid 
the unappropriated wilderness of rock. As the trees 
find their nourishment with difficulty, working their roots 
between the chinks, and thrusting themselves into the 
moist recesses of the stone, so men grow here also scan- 
tily, and are found only in spots, where haply there may 
be room for them. With such materials suppose the 
vigorous brush of some Salvator Rosa to have filled for 
you as much canvass as you desire; cover all the walls 
with such pictures, not your main gallery merely, but 
every antechamber, corridor, stair, and lobby, and the 
whole house to its smallest closet and corner—this is 
Styria. Es ist ein Anblick zum Erschrecken!—Tis a 
spectacle of wonder, a spectacle of terror. It is as if 
one were set down to feast on a dish of pure pepper, or 
to hear aconcert of mere trumpet-blasts blaring in from 
all sides, amid the loud roar of which the soft notes of 
the flute and of the violin were altogether mute. 


There remain yet the two best things in Styria ; 
and the first is the Chamois-goats and the Cha- 
mois-hunters, with whom Mr. Kohl was wisely 
careful to cultivate a particular acquaintance in 
these alpine regions. Of course there is no me- 
thod of travelling in such places, but pedestrian- 
izing ; and pedestrianizing amid such magnificent 
mazes of mist and mountain no wise man will ven- 
ture without a guide ; and of guides, where such 
a one may be had, an old Gemsen-jiger is in- 
comparably the best. Herr Kohl has reported at 
length some of his sporting conversations with 
these heroes of the cliff. Here follows one. The 
English reader will understand that the old he 
Chamois-goat is called a Bock, the she goat a Geis, 
and the young ones Aitzen :-— 

“ You say that the old bocks have a habit of skulking 
behind the herd, sitting (like great men) apart from the 


vulgar throng. Did you ever bring down such a king of 
Gemsen, yourself ?”’ 

“0, Jesus Maria, and that I did !—Once I spied such 
@ solitary old fellow beside that rock-wall yonder ; a 
big rough old bock with a voice like a bear. This fel- 
low, as soon as he observed us on the heights above him, 
began to walk backwards and forwards on the green 
platform where he stood, taking note of our bearings. 
This they always do when they spy the jager ; for they 
are no fools the gemsen, and never run right into the 








blue air after their noses without knowing where they 
are going. But for all their canning we jiiger yet know 
how to get the better ofthem. I had two Jager-boy, 
with me, and them I told to stay where they were, and 
appear to be occupying themselves with this thing ang 
with that, without minding the gams. M 

made a circuit among the rocks by ways known to me. 
self, mounted myself on a cliff higher than where ¢, 
bock stood, and intercepted him from behind. My 
remained where I left them, and the gams continued 
walk up and down, reconnoitring their movements, } 
had thus time to advance and take a sure aim ‘ 
then bang ! went my gun, and its contents intu the stp. 
mach of the poor brute. I had shot it clean through th. 
heart. “Twas lucky for me that the wind was in my 
face ; for we jagers with a fair wind sail worst. Haq 
the breeze been blowing from me to the gams, and not 
contrariwise, all my caution and cunning might haye 
helped me little. 

“ Two things an Alpine jager must always attend to: 
(1,) the wind, as I have just been telling you, and (2) 
the colour—that’s to say his own colour. A fine hew 
glossy hat is the worst possible for the hills ; it must be 
old and gray. His jacket also, and his trousers must be 
gray, without bright metal buttons, which twinkle in the 
sun and make a jingle against the rocks. The young 
gallants with their gay toggery always bag less than we 
old stagers ; for they will be showing themselves always 
to the sun, whereas one of us with a gray, rain-scourad 
thread-bare jacket, takes his stand beside the old stump 
of a tree as stiff andas gray as himself,and the cunninges 
old bock on the crag can’t get a guess of our whereabouts 
till there is something past guessing about nearer home” 

“©! you barbarians,” said 1; “and thus you sneak 
about your bloody business like wolves on the poor in- 
nocent sheep !” . 

“ __ § risch wohl so—even so mein Herr—aber mer will 
halt leb’n—but an honest man must live.” * 

“ You said the old bocks were won’t to separate them- 
selves from the herd, and to graze alone. Do the geist 
(the females) do the same ?” ? 

“ Schaun’s—if your wohlgeboren will attend, I'll te 
how we manage it with the geisen. The old geisen te- 
main almost constantly with the herd, and the oldestis 
always the most important personage in the troop— 
much more important than the bock, who only comes 
when his own business calls him—and rules only while 
that business lasts. The oldest geis, on the other hand, 
is the proper leader of the herd, and knows every secret 
path and crag and cranny of the rocks. This geis we 
call in our Jager language the Vor-geis; (i. ¢ the 
geis that goes before,) and we take care never to shot 
her ; for if we shot her, by leaving the herd to anew 
leader, we would force ourselves to hunt upon 4 new 
plan. For when the vor-geis falls, either a new leader is 
chosen who has new devices in her head, or the herd 
breaks up into two or three troops, each with a separate 
head ; and the ways and haunts of each of these must 
be studied thoroughly and watched by the Jager be- 
fore he can hope to do any good. Such a disruption 
of the herd never takes place when the bock is shot. 
Therefore, as I told your wohlgeboren, the ror-geis is the 
queen of the whole congregation ; and let their number 
dwindle to never so little, she will never leave them. 
Only when she becomes very old, and has no longer aay 
kitzen, and the warm mother’s instinct in her breast be- 
gins to cool, then she is observed to lag behind the rest, 
partly, perhaps, because she cannot keep up at the same 
smart pace, partly because she has no longer the same 
taste for society. Such old geisen we shoot off, when 
we find them, without scruple, for that does no harm. 

“ Every herd of Geisen has its ‘home’ (Heimath) ia 
the mountains, to which, after roaming about on ; 
adventures, it always returns. This ‘home’ is some 
wild recess of the mountains, not easily accessible; and 
as good situations of this kind are not everywhere to be 


al 





* Not every one that can read Goethe will unsdertan 
(iemsen-jager. They have a dialect of their own; 
other good people in Styria the same, 
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found, it sometimes happens that two herds of Gemsen 
be found in a serious fray about the lordship 
of ‘home.’ And when a herd has once fairly lodged 


itgelf in such quarters, it is not easy to force it to de- 


a When a herd of Gemsen has been out foraying, and is 

to their home, they observe uniformly the fol- 
jowing order :—The Vorgeis always in the van; for she 
has @ great tact at pioneering ; then the other Geisen, 
the young Bocks, and then the Kitzen. The old Bock 
js always the last, and forms the rear-guard. Accord- 





ingly, When young inexperienced Jager shoot hastily | 
into the middle of the young Bocks, and disperse the 
troop, the oldest and the best Bock is always sure to | 


} 
«In their homes ’tis no easy matter to come upon the | 
Gemsen. The chase there is, on account of the many | 
sbrupt precipices and sharp overhanging crags, often ex- | 
tremely dangerous. Yet even into these airy citadels | 
we will follow them at times ; and there are not wanting | 
keen Jigers who will scramble up the most inaccessible | 
cliffs in close pursuit of the Gemsen, making their quar- 
ters, night after night, in a deep gorge, under a toppling 
rock; or, if the chance is happy, in a cave. It is not 
gnce or twice either that some of us have been found in 
the deep ravines, fallen down from these high cliffs, or 
struck by the lightning. Sometimes it has even happened 
that a Jiger, in the eagerness of the chase, like the 
Emperor Maximilian at Schwatz in the Tyrol, has 
climbed to a point beyond which he cannot advance, and 
back from which he finds it impossible to return; and 
there is no remedy for it, but he must even starve, or be 
shot down.” 

“Shot down !—and who shoots him, then ?” 

“ Ki! seine Freunde !—his friends, to be sure! He | 
calls to his companions, and beseeches them to do it; and | 
when every other plan fails, they mnst even do as they | 
are desired. Of course, such an extreme as this does not 
often occur; but it has happened once, and twice, and it | 
will happen again. Your zohk/geboren will trust me | 
when I say, that there are things happen here in the | 
high cliffs—that the Jager knows—of which you gentle- 
mea in the plains have no conception. Trust me—I tell 
you,none but a friend, and the best friend that a man 
has, will shoot him down from such a crag; for one who 
loves himself better, thinks of his own conscience first | 
and last, and does nothing. But a true friend thinks | 
only of shortening his brother’s tortures ;—and if a friend | 
in need was ever a friend in deed, it is so in a case of | 
this kind.” 

The last good thing of Styria, and, perhaps, (even | 
better than the Archduke John,) the best, remains. | 
Itis the Alpine shepherdesses, the fair Sennerinnen, | 
Areadian maids, diligent as Minerva, and chaste as 
Dian’s minions, who pitch their tents alone amid 
thelonely Alps securely, and fear no mortal. Some 
of our readers may recollect the beautiful opening 
chorus in Schiller’s “William Tell,” composed of 
three parts—the Fisher-boy’s song, the Jager’s 
song, and the song of the Senners returning from 
the Alpine pastures, 


“Thr Matien lebt wohl ! 
Thr sonnigen Weiden ! 
Der Senne muss scheiden, 
' Der Sommer ist hin! 
Wir fakren 2u Berg, wir kommen wieder, 
enn der Kukuk ruft, wenn erwachen die Lieder, 
Wenn mit Blumen die Erde sich Meidet nen, 
enn die Briinnlein fliessen im licblichen Mai. 
Ihr Matten let wohl ! 
Thr sonnigen Weiden! 
Der Senne mutss scheiden, 
Der Sommer ist hin 


What Schiller here so beautifully fancies, is de- 


by our traveller as a more beautiful reality. 
The descent from the Alps (’s Aberauschen, as they 











ALPINE SHEPHERDESSES, fil 


call it) is conducted in Styria with a grace and a dignity 
that only requires to be seen, to convince poets and 
philosophers of a certain class,that even in this ironage of 
the world, Arcadian manners are in some places practi- 
cable. A common plan is for some nine or ten Senne- 
rinnen to unite, and make the descent together. This, 
of course, cannot always take place ; casts because the 
pastures are often small, and at a great distance from 
one another; partly because some pastures, from their 
situation, must be left much earlier in the season than 
others. But whenever a sufficient number can be 
brought together, they descend in a body ; and in this 
way they will often have 200 or more kine in a troop ; 
and as these are all busked with wild flowers and moun- 
tain wreaths, the effect of their march homewards with 
their pretty mistresses attending may be conceived, 
The day before the descent, the mountain maidens 
employ themselves merrily in decorating their kine for 
the journey. Distinguished above the rest of the troop, 
are the oldest cow and the oldest steer. Their horns 
are gilded and adorned with silk ribbons, and massy, 
thickly-woven wreaths of the rarest Alpine plants, At 
times, an Alpine cow will be so richly adorned, that the 
mounting is worth twenty florins, or more ; to under- 
stand which, we must bear in mind, that certain Alpine 
plants are in great request for medical and other pur- 
poses ; so that a well-woven wreath for a queen cow 
may come to be a matter of as much usefulness in the 
plains, as it was of beauty and joy in the mountains. 
There grows, for instance, on the Alps, near the Carin- 
thian border, a certain plant called “ speik,” in great 
quantities. Of this plant the shepherdesses make bushy 
crests for their kine ; and thus profitably adorned, send 
them parading down the hills straight to the door of the 
apothecary’s shop. The calves also—to the very youngest 
—are all decorated ; but they must content themselves 
with a single small wreath about their horns, and this 


| not a flower-wreath for the most part, but made of 


mountain berries, hips and haws, or roots cut into hearts 
and diamonds, strung together. Their cattle thus pre- 
pared, the Sennerinnen then pack their milk-pails, 
clothes, and whatever else they have, on the back of an 
ass, or a small pony, and then commence the descent. 
In this festive way they go on, laughing, and talking, 


_and singing cheerily (they are beautiful singers often) 


till they come to the opening of their own valleys ; and 
there the lads of the village will often be found meeting 
them with music, and gaily conducting them home. 
Sometimes, also, they will bring the Sennerinn a horse 
gallantly busked with flowers; and mounted on this, with 
her milk-pails dangling and jingling at her side, she 
rides into the hamlet in triumph. 

The Sennerinn is,in the rural economy of the Alps, 
always the most important person, and much looked up 
to. For not only has she the management of the cattle, 
on which the livelihood of the good peasants princi- 
pally depends, but the nature of the Alpine pastures is 
such that, without the superintendence of a person at 
once considerate and dexterous, serious accidents must 
continually occur, and heavy losses be sustained. The 
ground, for one thing, must be regularly studied and 
surveyed ; pits must be covered, precipices railed in, 
and these rails must be kept constantly in repair. 
Many places of the pasture, also, are safe enough in good 
weather; but in bad weather, particularly dangerous. 
The Sennerinn, accordingly, must keep 2 constant look- 
out, to use skilfully the Alpine times and tides, and to 
obey the laws of pastoral navigation, which require a 
clear eye and a steady hand, as well as those of the sea. 

A Sennerinn is responsible for any damage that may 
happen to the kine while under her charge: the pre- 
sumption is, (so the peasant law has deeided,) that with- 
out some carelessness on her part, the mischief could 
never have happened. For this reason, no Sennerinn 
who has lost one of her number, (were it only a silly 
calf or an unruly ox that threw itself down a precipice,) 
is allowed to come home flaunting with such festal de- 
corations as we have described. She dare adorn neither 


herself nor her cattle, aud the common halter serves 
them for a wreath. No Sennerinn, also, whois known as 
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H Tur ladies, the officers, and the children, as we | bed, and postheens (or sheepskin cloaks) our only cover- 

tii hiive seen, teft the British camp, at Khoord-Cabul, | ing3 but these and various other inconveniences were 

a on the evening of the Sth Januarv. and were taken | indeed of small moment, when weighed in the. balance 
Pi By UNG CYEPADS 2 1) sie batheay Sands? ee” Jonannes* against the combination of horrors we had escaped, and 
i for safety to the Khoord-Cabul fort, where, if _ which still encompassed our unhappy countrymen and 

fi not very delicately accommodated, they were re- | fellow-soldiers in camp. 

\ spectfully treated. The party consisted of Lady | The next day was one of extreme suffering tn 

Vt Macnaghten, Lady Sale, Mrs. Sturt, Captain Boyd, | the captives, as their march lay over the route of the 

i his wife and child, Captain Anderson, with his , perished army. Of the dismal spectacles which 

| wife and child, and another little girl, in the hands | met their eyes on this day, Lady Sale relates, 
aa of the Affghans; Lieutenants Eyre and Waller,each | 1174,—We marched; being necessitated to leave all 

with a wife and child; Mrs. Trevor and her seven | the servants that could not walk, the Sirdar promising 
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children ; Captain Troup, Mrs. Mainwaring and 
her child, and a few more persons, with their at- 
tendants, Lieutenant Eyre is more reasonable 
than Lady Sale. Where she complains of wretched 


accommodation and bad fare, he avers that the first | 


night of the captivity was heaven itself, compared 
to what they had been suffering in the camp for the 
three previous nights, lying on the bare snow. The 
next day, Evre relates— 

The courtyard was all day crowded with the friends 


and relations of Mahommed Akbar, whose bearing toward | 


us was exceedingly kind and courteous; but their pre- 


sence obliged the ladies to remain closely immured in | 


their dark cells. In the course of the afternoon the chief 
himself made his appearance, and, having requested an 
interview with Lady Macnaghten, expressed to that lady 
his sorrow at having been instrumental to her present 
misfortunes, and his desire to contribute to her comfort 
as long as she remained his guest. But an Affgban 
nobleman’s ideas of comfort fall very far short of an 
English peasant’s; and we soon learned to consider 
spoons, forks, and other table gear as effeminate luxuries, 
and plunged our fingers unhesitatingly into the depths 
of 2 greasy pilao, for which several of us scrambled out 
of one dish.. The warmth of a wood fire, though essen- 
tial to protect us from the severe extremes of cold, could 


-E only be enjoyed at the expense of being blinded and 


half stifled by the smoke ; the bare ground was our only 
a) 


that they should be fed. It would be impossible for me 
to describe the feelings with which we pursued our way 
through the dreadful scenes that awaited us. The road 
covered with awfully mangled bodies, all naked: fifty- 
eight Europeans were counted in the Tunghee and dip 


camp followers, still alive, frost-bitten and starving; 
some perfectly out of their senses and idiotic. Major 
Ewart, 51th, and Major Scott, 44th, were recognised as 
we passed them; with some others. The sight wa 
dreadful; the smell of the blood sickening ; and the 


corpses lay so thick it was impossible to look from them, 


as it required care to guide my horse so as not to tread 


| upon the bodies. 
| We cannot pursue this theme. The captives 


halted at the T'ézeen fort, and next day pursued 


their route, still on the same dismal line of march. 
We passed our last gun, abandoned, with poor Dr. 


Cardew’s body lying on it, and three Europeans close 


| by it. 
During the march we were joined by Mr. Magrath, 


surgeon of the 37th N.1., and six men of the 44th. 


. . . + « Mr Magrath had several narrow eseapes; 


and when surrounded by Giljye footmen with their long 

knifes drawn, owed his life in a great measure to an AS- 

ghan horseman, who recognised him as having showa 

some little kindness to some of his sick friends at Cabul. 
At night we had snow. 





Our whole party, ladies and gentlemen, crammed inte 


of the Nullah; the natives innumerable. Numbers ¢f 
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rat great she soon raised the price to a rupee each. 


"y$h We travelled over mountain paths, where the 
Js fonnd it diffieult to get on with the kajavas, till 
eiearrived at Jugdaluck: near the Ghavoy there had 
heen fearful slaughter, principally of Europeans, 
We found General Elphinstone, Brigadier Shelton, 
gnd Captain Johnson here in tents. 
On the journey of the captives on the 11th, Lieu- 


tenant Eyre tells us, 

Numerous parties of truculent Ghazeeas, the chief per- 
petrators of these horrors, passed us laden with booty, 
their naked swords still reeking with the blood of their 
victims. They uttered deep curses and sanguinary 
threats at our party, and seemed disappointed that so 
many of the hated Feriughees should have been suffered 
to survive. We reached Tézeen, a distance of sixteen 


miles, at close of day, where the fort of Mahommed Khan | 


received us for the night, 

A few days afterwards, when they had reached 
the fertile valley of Lughmanee, we learn what 
were the true feelings of the peaceful inhabitants 
of the country for the invaders. 


The whole plain beyond was thickly studded with 
small high-walled forts and villages, by whose inhabi- 
tants we were greeted, en passant, in no measured terms 
of abuse, in which exereise of speech the fair sex, L am 
sorty to say, bore a conspicuous part, pronouncing the 
English ladies not only immoral in character, but down- 
right “searecrows,” in appearance, and the gentlemen, 
“dogs,” “base-born,” “ infidels,” “devils,” with many 
other unpronounceable titles equally complimentary, the 


whole being wound up with an assurance of certain | 


death to our whole party ere many hours should elapse. 


We found the Affghan gentry most agreeable travel- 
ling companions, possessing a ready fund of easy conver- 
etion and pleasantry, with a certain rough polish and 
artless independence of manner, which, compared with 
the studied servility and smooth-tongued address of the 
indostanee nobles, seldom fails to impress our coun- 
trymen in their favour. 

On the morning of this day it was necessary for 
the party to cross the Cabul river, at a ford where 
the water is both deep and rapid. 


Many of the ladies, being mounted on ponies, were 
obliged to dismount, and ride astride on the chargers of 
teir Affghan acquaintance, to avoid getting wet. No- 
thing could exceed the politeness and attention of Ma- 
lommed Akbar on this occasion, who manifested the 
geeatest anxiety until all had crossed over in safety. 
Several men and ponies were swept down by the violence 
of the current and drowned ; a whole host of camp dogs, 
Whose masters had been slain, and who had attached 


themselves to us, remaining on the other side, to our | 


gteat relief. 


On this occasion Mahommed Akbar carried over | 


Mrs. Waller behind him on hisown horse. This lady 
Was then very near the term of her confinement. 
At some of the forts where they halted, the ladies 
Were sometimes taken by the chiefs to the apart- 
ments or private dwellings of their wives, who re- 
celved them with kindness, gave them sweetmeats, 
and appeared, in dumb show, to compassionate 
their hapless condition. They were now equally 
‘nxious for intelligence from their friends, and 
abont their own fate ; for their faith in Mahommed 
Akbar could not yet have been strong. On the 
Nth they reached a large fort belonging to Ma- 

med Shah Khan, whose brother, Dost Mahom- 
med Khan, was henceforth to have the charge of 
the captives ; and here, to their horror, they were 


poows}!ouc: side of whieh was partitioned off with | 
and fled) with grain, ere au ol woman covked | 
snatiies for us, three for a rupee ; but, finding the de- | 
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teld by Akbar that only one nan, Dr. Brydon, had 
reached Jellalabad to tell the dismal tale. ef the 
final destruction of the British army. Though 
their suite of rooms in this fort was neither large 
nor elegant, they took possession, and began to at- 
range their scanty property. That of Lady Sale and 
her daughter consisted of one mattress and coverlet, 
and the clothes which they had on their backs 
when they left Cabul. Lady Sale was told by the 
| Sirdar, [ General, ] Mahommed Akbar, that her let- 
_ters to her husband would be forwarded ; that 
none of the party were considered prisoners, and 
_ that as soon as the roads were safe, they should all 
| be escorted to Jellalabad. The correspondence with 
|General Sale was in part openly allowed, and also 
_ contrived. The roads never became safe, until the 
advance of the British force, under General Pollock, 
‘had madethemso. Butthat was still a far distant 
period, and much patience was to be exercised by 
| the captives ; though their friends at a distance, 
and indeed the whole of their countrymen in Bri- 
| tain and India, were much more anxious and ap- 
prehensive for the fate of the prisoners of the ter- 
rible Akbar than they either were or needed to be 
for themselves, after they were fairly in his power. 
Thirteen days after leaving Cabul, it is not sur- 
prising to find Lady Sale luxuriating in that “ poor 
creature,” fresh water. 

19th —We luxuriated in dressing, although we had no 
clothes but those on our backs ; but we enjoyed washing 
our faces very much, having had but one opportunity of 
doing so before, since we left Cabul. It was rather a 
_ painful process, as the cold and glare of the sun on the 
snow had three times peeled my face, from which the 
skin came off in strips. 

We had a grand breakfast, dhall and radishes ; the 
latter large hot ones that had gone to seed, the former 
is a common pulse eaten by the natives: but any change 
was good, as we find our chupatties made of the coarse 
ottah, anything but nice. Ottah is what in England is 
called pollard ; and has to be twice sifted ere it becomes 
flour. The chupatties are cakes formed of this ottah 
mixed with water, and dried by stamding by the fire set 
up on edge. Eating these cakes of dough is a capital 
recipe to obtain the heartburn. We parch rice and bar- 
ley, and make from them a substitute for coffee. Two 
| sheep (alias lambs) are killed daily ; and a regular por- 
| tion of rice and ottah given for all. The Affghans cook ; 

and well may we exclaim with Goldsmith, “ God sends 

meat, but the devil sends cooks ;” for we only get some 

greasy skin and bones served ont as they are cooked, 

boiled in the same pot with the rice, allinalump. Cap- 

tain Lawrence divides it ; and portions our food as justly 
| ashe can. The chupatty is at onee the plate and bread : 
few possess other dinner-table implements than their 
fingers. ss Matinee 

24th.—A day or two ago the Sirdar sent some chintz 
to be divided amongst us. A second quantity wis to- 
day given out; and we are working hard that we may 
enjoy the luxury of getting on a clean suit of clothes. . 
- . « « « “he Sirdar seut eight pieces of long cloth 
to be divided amongst us. I fancy he is generous at 
little cost; and that it is all a part of the plunder of our 
camp. . : , ‘ . , ‘ : 

10th.—I received boxes from Sale, with many useful 
things ; and also books, which are a great treat to us. 
I wrote to him, but fear my letter will not reach him, 
as all notes that came for us were kept back by the Sir- 
dar; who is very angry, having detected a private cos- 
sid between Captain Macgregor and Major Pottinger : 
if we behave ill again, the Sirdar says, woe will betide 
us, ° , , , : ‘ ’ ; . 
1}th.—To-day all arms have been taken from the 
officers, on a promise that they shall be restored when 
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we go away. I took poor Sturt’s sword myself, and 
begged that the Sirdar would keep it himself ; that we 
might be sure of its restoration, as being invaluable to 
his widow. Dost Mahommed Khan, Abdool Guffoor 
Khan, &c., desired me to keep it myself; acting in the 
handsomest manner, and evincing much feeling on the 


occasion. 4 . P 


14th.—This is the day that Mahommed Akbar Khan | 


is to go over the river towards Jellalabad to attack it. 
The | 3thsent a quantity of clothes for distributionamongst 
the gentlemen. I received a large packet of letters, both 
from my family in the provinces, and also from England, 
but no note from Sale ; so the Sirdar is still angry about 
the private correspondence. It was a very foolish attempt, 


for there was no news of consequence to send; and, rous- | 


ing the Sirdar’s suspicion is not the way to make him 
kind to us. 

15th.—Firing of heavy guns distinctly heard to-day ; 
supposed to be a salute at Jellalabad. . . . . . 

18th.—Dost Mahommed Khan came with his son; the 
family have all arrived at a neighbouring fort in this 
valley. There is a report that Sale has chupaoed [sur- 
prised] Mahommed Akbar Khan’s camp at Char Bagh, 
and cut up fifty of his men. 

19th.—I heard from Sale. A friend writes me that 
there will be no relief before April. At noon I was on 
the top of the house, when an awful earthquake took 
place. I had gone up stairs to see after my clothes ; for, 
servants being scarce, we get a sweeper, who also acts 
as saces, to wash for us; and I hang them up to dry on 
the flat roof: we dispense with starch and ironing; and 


in our present situation we must learn to do everything | 


that is useful. But to return to the earthquake. For 


some time I balanced myself as well as I could; till I | 
| fortunately succeeded | 


felt the roof was giving way. 
in removing from my position before the roof of our room 
fell in with a dreadful crash. The roof of the stairs fell 
in as I descended them; but did me no injury. All my 
anxiety was for Mrs. Sturt ; but I could only see a heap 
of rubbish. I was nearly bewildered, when I heard the 
joyful sound, “ Lady Sale, come here, all are safe:” and 
{ found the whole party uninjured in the court-yard. 


When the earthquake first commenced inthe hills in the | 


upper part of the valley, its progress was clearly defined, 
coming down the valley, and throwing up dust, like the 
action of exploding a mine.—I hope a soldier’s wtfe may 
use a soldier’s simile, for 1 know of nothing else to liken 
it to. 


Poor General Elphinstone, who, by this time, | 
was constantly confined to bed, and apparently | 


neglected by everybody, was rescued by the intre- 
pedity of his servant, a soldier of the 44th, who 
rushed into his room and carried him out. The 


Affghans, though earthquakes are common in their | 
country, were more alarmed than the Europeans, | 


Many of the neighbouring forts were levelled 

P, S bs 
though the one in which the captives were lodged 
escaped, 


of Jellalabad ; and that a direct interposition of 
the Prophet would make a road for the Sirdar and 
his troops to walk into that fortress. For some 
weeks, shocks of earthquakes were experienced 
every day, and sometimes several in a day, and, 


for safety, the captives deserted the fort, and lodged | 


in small wooden huts which their servants con- 
structed for them. One of their principa! occupa- 
tions was discussing the numerous rumours that 


reached them from different quarters, of which the | 


most gratifying was, that Akbar was treating for 
their being exchanged for his father Dost Mahom- 
med and the Dost’s family. 
of General Sale were other delicious crumbs of 
comfort, The inhabitants of the valley were 


The Affghans exulted in the hope that | 
the earthquake might also have levelled the defences | 


The successful sallies | 
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now removing their families and property to the 
| fastnesses of the mountains for safety ; but thistoig 
both ways, as the captives had reason to fear ¢ 
if their countrymen advanced triumphantly, they 
also would be sent back to the hills. There Were 
also frequent rumours of their being ransome. 
_ but, in the meanwhile, three months wore away,and 
| Mahommed Akbar’s camp had been surprised by 
| General Sale, three guns taken, and his whole force 
routed. This was joyful news to the prisoners, 
| though their joy was changed to sadness when they 
| were told to prepare themselves, with all despatch, 
Te was to retreat 
Lieutenant Eyre 


| to follow the Sirdar’s fortunes, 
| towards the hills next morning. 
| writes— 
| April 10th—We were all ready for a start at an early 
hour, but no camels came till 3 Pp. M.; meanwhile a seene 
| of pillage went on, in which Mahommed Shah Khan 
| acted the part of robber-chief. His first act was ty 
| select all our best horses for himself, after which he de. 
liberately rummaged Lady Macnaghten’s baggage, from 
which he took shawls to the value of 50007. He next 
demanded her jewels, which she was obliged reluctant 
to give up, their value being estimated at 10,000/., or a 
lac of rupees. Not satisfied even with this rich plunder, 
he helped himself freely out of Captain Lawrence’s boxes 
to everything that took his fancy; after which, being 
well aware of the poverty of the rest, he departed. For. 
tunately my own riding horse was spared, through the 
kind interference of the Meerza who accompanied the 
Khan. This characteristic little drama having been 
acted, the signal was given for our departure, the Euro- 
pean soldiers being left behind, with a promise of release 
on the payment of a ransom. 

It was a treat to get free of the dismal high walls, 
within which we had been so long immured ; and as we 
had arrived in the depth of winter, when all was bleak 
, and desolate to the eye, the universal verdure with which 
returning spring had now clothed the vailey struck ns 
all with the force of magic. We had proceeded abont 
four miles on the road towards Alishung, when our pro 
| gress was arrested by a few horsemen, who galloped up 

waving their hands joyfully, and erying out “ Shabash!” 
|“ Bravo!” “ Allis over! the Feringhee army has been 
| cut up in the Khyber Pass, and all their guns taken by 
| Sultan Jan!” The mutual joy of the Affghans seemed 
so perfectly sincere, that, notwithstanding the improba- 
bility of the story, we felt almost compelled to believe 
it, especially when the order was given to return forth- 
with to our old quarters at Buddeeabad. On the way 
back the new comers entered into full-length particulars 
regarding the alleged defeat of our army. 

The story was a complete hoax ; and next day 
the march was resumed, and in a short time the 
captives, after crossing a river, overtook the de 
feated Sirdar :-— 

He looked ill and careworn, but returned our salutes 
politely. A little further in we found three tents pitched 

for our reception, in which we had scarcely time to take 
shelter ere the rain fell in torrents, and continued all 
/night. <A very indifferent dish of tough mutton constl- 
tuted our meal forthe day. In the course of the evemmng 
Sultan Jan arrived in camp, with only about thirty 
horsemen left of the thousand with whom he went forth 
to battle; the rest had all fled. He seemed grievously 
crest-fallen, and, unlike the Sirdar, exhibited his malice 
| and spleen by cutting our acquaintance. Mahommed 
| Akbar, with the liberality which always marks the 
| brave, invariably attributes his own defeat to the fortune 
| 





of war, and loudly extols the bravery exhibited by ow 


troops led on by the gallant Sale. The guard around o@f 


| camp consisted entirely of Seiks, under a mussulman 

jah, who, having been banished many years ago by Rum 

| Sing, was befriended by Dost Mahommed Khan, the thet 
ruler of Cabul, to whose family he has ever since & 
himself. He was a splendid-looking fellow, with ve 
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prepossessing manners, and expressed himself much dis- | of the march was along a tolerably good road. We 
with the Affghans, who took advantage of his crossed the same stream at least twenty times. 
ing out to fight at Char Bagh to plunder his camp. 
Lieutenant Eyre often does justice to Akbar. 
He even attributes his worst faults to the counsels 
‘s avaricious and treacherous father-in-law 
of ve ” ? 19th.- -A miserable day, and we marched through 


Mahommed Shah Khan, whose great influence heavy rains to Tézeen: we are told that no supplies were 
with the Sirdar was always employed for evil. to be had where we were. Kodd Buksh Khan’s fort, 
This chief detested the British, and he had never close at hand, is full of loot and plate. The earthquake 
acknowledged Shah Soojah. On the day after they my brought down part of the fort they have brought 
. * * * us ‘) 
dar, the bachelors of the party were “im, c: 
met the Sirdar, te t] nas sen ag : arty wer fhe Sirdar could only get two camels with kajavas: 
ordered to eee Swenves Te the married but gave up his own palkee to Lady Maenaghten and me. 
men and the ladies, as they were to travel by an- I was utterly incapable of sitting on horseback : however, 
other route. This order was exceedingly disagree- 5 I had to sit backwards, with very little room, nothing 
able to all the captives; and Captain Lawrence to lean against, and to keep a balance against Lady Mac- 
‘ : naghten and Mrs. Boyd’s baby, I benefited but little, ex- 
not only remonstrated against the separation, but | cont in the erandeur of a roval equipage. My turban 
against the ladies and children being thus dragged | and habit were completely saturated by the rain; and 
about the country, exposed to so much hardship I shivered as I went. On arrival at the fort, | was told 
and fatigue; and represented that it would be more eae eee’ room where Mahommed Shah's and th 
) or chier s iadies were. They recei “ 7} rrei 
to the honour of Akbar to release them at once. indies np a teins Eada “eo neg teh —— ¥ 
4 : 1 sss an 1eaping up three large Ss s 
Mahommed Shah Khan, who was present, upon this 1 ‘ oo a ig ep 
= to dry our clothes by. The court-yard was a deep mass 
flew into a rage, and declared that, “wherever he went | o¢ p . ye ; ; ; 
; . of mud ; and in the evening Affghans carried us on their 
we must all follow; that if our horses failed, we must packs across j i ian Wi 
ere cae ee ee ae hn da | backs across it to another apartment, which was nicely 
trudge on foot ; “ > 1088 nes We Woule’ | covered with numdas: our beddings were all regularly 
drag us along by force.” He is the greatest enemy we |, ods ‘ 5 
) * sopped through. The whole of the baggage was sent on 
have,andseems at present to govern the Sirdarcompletely. | to the ¢: it] sell . 
" er 1%. le camp, with our servants. A dinner was cooked 
He was, however, taken to task by Mahommed Akbar | ¢5, <4 huge dish of rice, with dhye (sour curds) in 
4 Ta] 7 oO a r vey © 7 | “ . nt : ? ? - > ; 
me yg ete ene we were allowed to proceed alto- | the centre, and ghee poured over all! ‘This is a fayvour- 
get eT, aS Lad P M, ] i ee d ite Affghan dish, and therefore my bad taste must be 

When Lady Macnaghten’s jewels were seized, arraigned for thinking it not eatable. Fortunately | 
(which, by the way, were afterwards returned,) had a little tea and sugar in a bag, suspended from the 
Mahommed Shah Khan, who probably wished to | ¢Tupper of my saddle: they gave us some milk, and J 
take care of the property of all his captives, inquired a = ¢" apne aan yen. rs pee * — 
y : ; urselyes on the numdas (coarse felt carpets) in our sti 

y ‘ =) r 4 M S s s ~ , j . . . . 
if Lady cn ig any sr She tells, with | wet clothes. In the night I began shivering again ; and 
some pardonable womaniy malice— Captain Anderson, my nearest bed mate, covered me 

My chest of drawers they took possession of with great | with a bed cloak, which, strange to say, soon imparted 
glee—I left some rubbish in them, and some small bottles, | warmth to me. We slept, large and small, thirty-four 
that were useless to me. I hope the Affghans will try in a room 15 feet by 12; and we lay on the floor, liter- 
their contents as medicine, and find them efficacious: one | ally packed together, with a wood fire in the centre, and 
bottle contained nitric acid, another a strong solution of | using pine torches for candles. 
lunar caustic ! 20th.—The Sirdar fears if he is taken by us, we shall 

When they came up with the defeated Sirdar, | either hang him or blow him from a gun, Mahommed 
whose politeness Lieutenant Eyre celebrates, she | Sih Khan is in a great fright also. 
relates :— They had some cause for fear. Mrs. Boyd's 

Mahommed Akbar Khan passed us ; bowed, and smiled | haby (mentioned above) was but a few months old. 
os c ; . ; ‘2 > ry ; ” S P : . . ” 

He can smile, and smile, and be a villain.” I shook | [Tt was one of several female infants added to the 
hands with Moyenoodeen, who is also arrived from the | 
Khyber. He looks what is vulgarly called down in the 
mouth. He appeared afraid of acknowledging his ac- | One was added by Mrs. Waller next day ; and shortly 
quaintance with me ; and stealthily came to inquire if | afterwards Mrs. Sturt gave a grand-daughter to 
my wound was well. He was with Sale in the Kohis- | Lady Sale. The weather again became fine, but the 
tan; and then, and still, professes to be his friend, and | 
the friend of the English in genera). 

While rambling over the country in this manner, 
the prisoners were exposed to some unavoidable 
hardships. They were, however, tolerably supplied 
with plain food, though obliged to encamp in crowd- 
édtents, But the season was now fine, the weather 
warm, and the country beautiful. Lieutenant C | Elpbinst 8 

: 3 ¥: wv s c ’ y ¢ r 
Eyre has an eye for natural beauty, and some , “en « "3 — ret , “Pe "i body and 

' . . : | Mind, expired ¢ 1@ 24th. Lady saiec, w ’ 
knowledge of natural history, while Lady Sale’s | . pe DT. "t 4 “4 sage eg whom 
descriptions have all a small dash of Dugald Dal- | ‘ + The nu ‘at Er Hy " 7 : ep the death ; 

P ann - | ene “vre *Ters 1 _ ais . rave 

getty—an eye to future military operations and | PUt Lieutenant Eyre refers » this melancholy event 
ey ° with indulgence, and even tenderness: regarding 
ences :-— 7 ’ garding 
l4th—A very tiresome hill on setting out,—the Badh- the General as less the victim of his own faults 
push or Windy Back: the ascent rather difficult: the | than of the errors of others, and of “ the unfathom- 
ties could be made good for guns with 100 sappers in | able designs of a mysterious Providence.” Lieu- 

2," Gays. Saw plenty of fruit trees in blossom on the | tenant Eyre is not, on some occasions, less just te 

t th j . ’ jus J 
rat ¢ at the foot of which we halted, dismounted, and | y7,),ommed Akbar, who had been decei I 
4 M4 5 | < aq ag*ge Tae « 
the ground till all our people got over; and found b liti ’ GC ucen Geceived as fo 
; Shah’s sons with large bouquets of tulips. | the real condition of General Elphinstone, by those 
9bserved the misletoe, the myrrh, ilex, dc. The rest | About him interested in keeping him in the dark, 


This slow marching was tolerable in fine weather ; 
but, when it rained, the condition of the captives 
was far from comfortable :— 


number of captives before the release of the party. 


ladies still suffered severe hardships: thoughthe Aff- 
ghan ladies, the wives and daughters of the chiefs, 
were fully worse off in the precipitate retreats and 
| drivings about from place to place. Mahommed 
Akbar sometimes apologized to the ladies for being 
unable to supply them with the comforts they re- 
quired, , 
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or he would have set the feelle old man at liberty 
long before this time. Ile made every atonement 
now in his power, by sending the remains of the 
General to Jellalabad, for honourable interment 
by his countrymen. General Pollock had, by this 
time, advanced. This respectful purpose was, in 
the first instance, frustrated by the vengeful 
reckless Giljyes, who seized and stripped the body, 
and ill-treated the European sent to conduct it. 
Mahommed Akbar was exceedingly indignant when 
he heard of this outrage. The Sirdar, like every 
other leader of turbulent clans, was often sadly 
annoyed by the conduct of his lawless adherents ; 
and, by this time, Ameenoollah Khan and other 
chiefs were at open war with him. Some passages in 
Lieutenant Eyre’s Journal, at this period, are of in- 








terest, from the light they throw upon the personal | 
character of the hero of the close of the Affghan | 


war, and the manners of the country. He tells— 
The Sirdar was holding a Jevée to-day, at which Major 
Pottinger was present, when he burst into a violent pas- 
sion, and declared that his own countrymen had basely 
deserted and betrayed him, although he had all along 
acted entirely at the instigation of the chiefs at Cabnl, 
especially in the murder of the Envoy and the destruction 
of our army; yet these very men now refused to support 
him; and he solemnly swore that, if ever he had the 
power, a severe example should be made of them. .. . 
At night the ladies of Mahommed Shah Khan, and 
other chiefs who were travelling in our company, invited 
Mrs. Eyre to dinner. She found them exceedingly kind 
in manner and prepossessing in outward appearance, 
being both well-dressed and good-looking. They asked 
her the old question as to the gender of the Company 
Sahib, and were greatly wonderstruck to learn that 
England was governed by a woman. They expressed 
the utmost dread of Captain Macgregor, whom they 
regard in the same formidable light in which a child 
does the giant of a nursery tale. : , ° ° 
Some one having told the Sirdar that I could draw 
faces, he sent for me on that pretence; but to my surprise 
pumped me for half an hour on artillery matters, being 
very inquisitive as to the manufacture of fuzes and port- 
fires, the mode of throwing shells from mortars and 
howitzers, and the mode of regulating the length of fuze 
for different distances, on all which subjects L enlightened 
him just enough to render his darkness visible. Lefore 


I went, he requested me to take the likeness of one of 


his followers, and of a favourite Arab horse, and, though 
my performance was very indifferent, he expressed him- 
self pleased. ° ; : ° ‘ . Iwas seut 
for by the Sirdar to examine a cavalry saddle, as le was 
anxious to know whether it Was made of hog’s skin, =I 
told him it was a difficult qnestion to decide, as both 
hog and cow skins were used, and could not easily be 
distinguished. As he gave me some knowing winks, and 
was evidently most unwilling that « good saddle should 
be sacrificed to the religious seruples of his moolah, who 
was seated in the room, I voted in favour of the cow; 


and, as Lieutenant Waller afterwards declared himself 


on the same side, the Sirdar, considering that two wit- 
nesses decided the point, determined to hold his own: 
and I believe in his heart he cared little about the natu- 
ral history of the hide, so long as it suited his purposes. 

At this time there was a fresh negotiation going 
on at Jellalabad for the release of the captives ; 
but it was not successful, and they were carried 
still farther into the interior, and away from their 
friends, and longed-for deliverers. The country 
was found romantic and beautiful ; the vegetation 
rich, and the climate delightful in early May,though 
in this high latitude still liable to sudden severe 
frosts. The gentlemen were now allowed more 
personal freedom; and often, in their desultory 








march, made long detours into the mountains, a. 
tended by their new and indulgent keepez, Mahou, 
med Rufeek. Lieutenant Eyre relates :— 

May 18th.—Dost Mahommed Khan was much stro}, 
by hearing Mahommed Rufeek read a Persian transiatio, 
of the “Sermon on the Mount” out of Gladwaip’s 
“Moonshee.” He was fervent in his admiration of th, 
Lord’s Prayer, as well as of several other passages: anq 
the injunction to pray in private seemed to throw Jig}; 
on our apparent neglect of outward observances, =~ 

About the end of May they were once more ap. 
proaching Cabul; but their escort had been obliged 
to take a new route, that through the Khoord. 


_Cabul Pass being intoierable from the stench of the 
_ dead bodies of the men and animals that had perish. 


ed there five months before. Mahommed Akbar was 
now in Cabul, which was the seat of fierce intes. 
tine strife. Shah Soojah had, before this, been ys. 
sassinated, and several actions had already taken 


| place between the chiefs who had embraced oppo- 


site sides. There were now said to be four candidates 
for the vacant throne of the Bala Hissar ; and tid. 
ings were, meanwhile, daily received of the rapid 
advance of the British under General Pollock. Now, 
when all was internal distraction, came the favour. 
able opportunity for the English to retrieve. past 
reverses and disgraces, and the heroic spirit of Lady 
Sale blazed forth. ‘‘ Now,” she says, 

Now is the time tostrike the blow; but I much dread 
dilly-dallying just because a handful of us are in Akbar’s 
power. What are our lives when compared with the 
honour of our country? Notthat I am at all inclined to 
have my throat cut: on the contrary, I hope that J shall 
live to see the British flag once more triumphant in Aff. 
ghanistan ; and then I have no objection to the Ameer 
Dost Mahommed Khan being reinstated : oniy let us first 
show them that we can conquer them, and humble their 
treacherous chiefs in the dust. 

There have been a number of reports to-day, which | 


| believe to have no foundation in truth: amongst others, 





that the Giljye ladies have been packing up all night; 
and are going to give us the slip and leave us, in conse- 
quence of hearing that our force is coming up in four 
divisions. 

These Giljye ladies had been the constant com- 
panions of their desultory marches. Lady Sale’s 
report of these ladies is much less favourable than 
that of Mr. Eyre. On the 16th May, she re 
lates— 


i kept the anniversary of my marriage by dining with 
the ladies of Mahommed Shah Khan’s family ; who told 
us that l'utteh Jung was king, Mahommed Akbar Khan 
wuzeer, and Mahommed Shah Khan the Sirdar-i-Sirdar- 
an. It was an extremely stupid visit. We had two 
female servants to interpret for us. Three of Mahom- 
med Shah Khan’s wives, and some of Dost Mahommed’, 
with the mother of the chief's, and two of their unmagried 
sisters, Were present. They were, generally speaking, 
inclined to embonpoint, largely formed, and coarsely 
featured ; their dress inelegant, and of the coarsest ms 
terials. The favourite wife, and the best dressed, was 
attired in a common Cabul silk, with a coarse piece 
chintz inserted behind, evidently for economy’s sake. 
The dress, which covers the whole person, nearly resem- 
bles a common night-dress ; and has tacked on to it coins, 
or other pieces of silver or gold, such as crescents, &®> 
all over the sleeves, the front and sides, from the sboul- 
ders to the feet. A breast-plate is worn, commen¢i0g 
at the throat, of coins strung together: this deseends fr 
below the waist; and when they sit down, it hangs 
festoons on the Jap. Only the favourite wore gold eas; 
those of the other ladies being of silver. They had) 
thing in the way of jewels, properly so called. , Abast 
seven common-sized pearls surrounding an emerald. sal! 
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of flaws, the whole set as a nose ornament, was the hand- | 


somest thing I saw in the trinket way. Some of them 


had very inferior ear-rings of gold and silver. They wear | 


their hair in innumerable smali plaits hanging down: 
these are arranged once a-week after taking the bath; and 
the tresses are then well stiffened with gum. The un- 


married women bend their hair in a flat braid across | 
the forehead touching the eyebrows; which gives thei 


a very heavy look. These said eyebrows, whiist they 


are maidens, remain as nature formed them: but when | 
they marry, the hair of the centre is carefully picked | 


out; and the arch, thus most unnaturally raised, is 


inted.. The Cabul women are much addicted to the | 
use of both white and red paint; and they colour not 


only the nails, as in Hindostan, but the whole hand up 
to the wrist, Which looks as though it had been plunged 


in blood, and to our ideas is very disgusting. A parti- | 


cular plant is often used for this purpose. The upper 

rt of the leaf sparkles, and resembles the ice plant; 
but the lower side is red, and on being pressed gives a 
fine dye. A chuddah is thrown over the head and shoul- 
ders in the house, as in Hindostan ; and when they go 
out they wear the bourka, ru-i-bund, and legwraps: 
high-heeled iron-shod slippers complete the costume. 
After a time an extremely dirty cloth was spread over 
the numdas in front of us, and dishes of pilao, dhye or 
sour curd, and férnéz or sweet curd, were placed before 
us. Those who had not taken a spoon with them, ate 
with their fingers, Affghan fashion ;—an accomplishment 
in which I am by no means au fait. We drank water 
out of a tea-pot. A dinner was given to the gentlemen 


ay AbGootlan Hine. Ae ‘Bis, tents shonk two..miles am, few more days Mahommed Akbar was in the Bala 


Hissar, the wuzeer, [ vizier, | or prime minister, 


nearer the snow. 

In the evening Captain Mackenzie arrived; and I 
received a letter from Sale. ‘ ' ‘ ‘ 

Lady Macnaghten and a part of the ladies breakfasted 
with Dost Mahommed Khan and his ladies, ‘They were 


told that, if the Sirdar gains the Bala Hissar, we shall | 


all go there ; if not, we go to Jellalabad, . . . . 
Chintz, sugar candy, tea, aud cheese, distributed 


jean, with boots, and shoes for the gentlemen. We also 
received the March overland mail, J heard a droll anec- 
dote of Akbar when he went off to Cabul from Tézeen. 
His followers asked him what tent they should take for 
him: his reply was given with great good humour (he 
believed himself on the point of mounting a throne) :— 
“The ladies and people above have got all our tents here; 
but you may send my salaam to General Sale, aud ask 
iim to lend me one of those he took from me.” 


About the end of May, matters were drawing to | 


4crisis. The captives were now lodged in a fort 


hear Cabul, and Mahomined Akbar was also near | 


that city, having once more patched up a truce 
with the perfidious and versatile Ameenoollah 
Khan; while Futteh Jung, the son of the murdered 
Shah, held out in the Bala Ilissar, in the expecta- 
tion of being speedily relieved by the arival of the 
English. At this time, Lieutenant Kyre states, 


Mahommed Akbar is desirous to obtain possession of | 


the citadel principally on acconnt of the treasure within 
- ashe never professed to dream of resisting our arms. 

tish government, and often said that he wished he 
ad heen so fortunate as to become acquainted with the 
English in early life, as he had been filled with prejudices 
Against them which had greatly influenced his conduct, 


twhich he now saw to be unfounded. It seems that. 
overwhelming forces. 


General Pollock offered, on his own responsibility, to re- 
fase the ladies and children of his family from their 
hement; but in his present precarious state of life 
Sirdar has declined the offer. 
tmdreds of Iiindostanees crowded the streets of 
te sging for bread, which was daily served out 
them by Nuwab Jubbar Khan, aud Zeman Khan. The 
fivifity of ai! Classes to the European hostages and 
sewers in and about Cabul was remariable. . 


® earnestly desired to be on friendly terms with the | 
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June 3d.—1t was reported that Futteh Jung had offered 
a large reward to any one who would seize and escort 
us all to the Bala Hissar. The Sirdar made’ a ferce 


attack on the Bala Hissar in the evening, and a brisk 
/cannonade was kept up on both sides for several hours, 


but without any decisive result. . 2. . 2... 

June 9th.—Futteh Jung, finding his people disinclined 
to support him any longer, wade terms with Mahemmed 
Akbar and the other chicls, giving up a tower in the 
Bala Hissar to each, and himself retaining possession of 
the royal residence. Thus the citadel was now divided 
between the Dooranees, Barnkzyes, Giljyes, and Kuzzil- 
bashes, represented by Futteh Jung, Mahommed Akbar, 
Nuwab Zeman Khan, Mahommed Shah Khan, and Khan 
Shereen Khau. A curious arrangement, truly ! and cal- 
culated to facilitate the union of parties already jeajous 
of each other, and each of whom had, doubtless, an eye 
to the rich treasure of money and jewels still im Futtel 
Jung’s possession... ... here was a violent quarrel 


/a few days back between the twe old Nuwabs, Zeman 


KKhan and Jubbar Khan, when the former seized hold 
of the latter’s beard, exclaiming, “ You are the fellow 
who first brought the Feringhees into the country, aud 
to whom, therefore, all our troubles may be attributed.” 
Abdool Glhujas Khan, the son of Jubbar Khan, being 
present, drew a pistol and threatened to shoot Zeman 
Khan forthe indignity offered to his father. Mahommeid 
Akbar sat by the whole time, laughing heartily at the 
scene. 

So rapidly does the face of affairs change in 4 
country in the condition of Affghanistan, that in a 


and generalissimo of the new king, Futteh Jung,— 
and enjoying in reality the substantial power of 
the sovereign. Instead of now releasing the cap- 
tives, he increased their number by purchasing 


from the chief priest those English hostages who 
amongst the ladies; they were sent to us by our friends | 
at Jellalabad: also Shalu (Turkey red cotton cloth) and | 


had long before been committed to his care, und 
whose lives had been with difficulty preserved from 
the fanatical Ghazceas. The new wuzcer paid his 


friends, the captives, a visit one day, accompanied 


by his father-in-law, who volunteered to restore 
Lady Macnaghten’s jewels. They were restored 
next day ; andit was almost time ; for it was now 
late in July, and it was known that General Pol- 


lock was at Jellalabad with 20,000 men ; General 


Nott at Candahar with 15,000; while an army of 
reserve was forming at Ferezepore, of 25,000 ; and 
10,000 more troops on the way from England. 
Affairs were now looking serious for Akbar; and 
this must have been to the captives, probably, the 
most anxious period of their detention. Their ul- 
timate fate looked more gloomy than ever, as they 
understood that the negotiations of General Pollock 


for their release, had entirely failed. At this time, 


Lieutenant Kyre states, 

This negotiation, although commenced by General 
Pollock in the humane desire to aceomplish our libera- 
tion by peaceable means, seemed now, by the sudden 
turn that had taken place, likely to plunge us into a 
dangerous dilemma,—Mahommed Akbar being notorious 
fur stopping at no atrocily, when his angry passions were 
once aroused, as we kuew they soon would be, when he 
should hear of the advance of both generals with their 


In fact, we now fully made up our minds that death 
or slavery would soon be our probable lot, unless Pro- 
vidence should interfere to prevent it; which, indeed, 
was our best and only spring of hope. 

August 2d.—A shock of an earthquake at three ra, 
accompanied by aloud rumbling noise. The flies by day, 
and the musquitoes by night, swarmed to such a degree, 
us to banish all rest and enjoyment. 
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At the same period, Lady Sale, who was com- 
pletely absorbed by military affairs, and the ad- 
vance of the army, adverts to the condition of the 


captives. 

The Candahar troops are ordered up; and the wu- 
zeer told Lawrence (who says he never saw him appear 
so angry before) that if our troops advance, he should 
take us all to Bameean,and make a present of us to the 
chiefs of that place: so that our prospects appear 
gloomier than ever. I cannot understand the motive of 
moving up the troops both ways. Nott is to go to 
(thuznee to receive the prisoners: not to fight, but only 
to defend himself if attacked; and then to come here 


: og ee ring sived us, all are to | . 
and join Pollock: and, having received us, 'he told to advance at once to assured victory ; 
b] 


walk back hand in hand. We are not to attack Cabul, 
&e., but to evacuate the country ; with Akbar, the Gil- 
jyes, the Barukzyes, and all the other Zyes hanging on 
our flanks and rear: and if they can but get us to pro- 
crastinate, so as to give them the advantage of their 
faithful ally the snow, the Affghans will have the satis- 
faction of destroying another and still larger army this 
year. . . . . ~- What will now be our fate seems 
very uncertain: but I still think he will not cut our 
throats ;—not out of love to us, but because the other 
chiefs would resent it ; as, having possession of us, they 
could at least obtain a handsome sum as our ransom. 

At this time a disease, resembling the gaol fever, 
broke out among the captives, to which, among 
others, Captain John Conolly fell a victim. The 
tizer moods of Mahommed, (the new wuzeer,) so 
gentle and playful when things went well with 
him, broke fiercely out at this time; though many 
of the alarming rumours concerning him which 
reached the captives must have been exaggera- 
tions. 

August 9th—Mahommed Akbar having promised to 
send Captain Conolly’s body for burial to Jellalabad, 
Major Pottinger sent to inquire this morning when it 
was to start, and received for answer from Akbar, that, 
“ until Pollock should make peace, neither living nor 
dead should be suffered to go.” The body was, there- 
fore, buried this evening in the garden adjoining the 
eh. 6 tt General Pollock still demanded 
that all the prisoners should be sent down immediately, 
which Akbar as positively refused to do without a writ- 
ten agreement. The crisis of our fate was consequently 
nigh at hand. 
having made several fruitless attempts to collect revenue 


his horse was stolen, and he was obliged to return to 
Cabul on foot. Akbar, demanding that the animal 
should be restored, was told that the owner must“ come 
and fetch him.’ Such is royalty in Affghanistan. If 
Akbar’s merits as a ruler may be judged by the follow- 
ing anecdote, the future prospects of Affghanistan under 
his sway are poor indeed :—Shortly after his last assump- 
tion of power, under the title of wuzeer, some Lohan- 
nee merchants, whose trade had been entirely stopped 
by the late anarchy, ventured to Cabul with a few 
goods, to feel their way. Akbar no sooner heard of 
their arrival, than he sent for them to his house,— 
bought up all their stock,—paid them honestly,—gave 
them dresses of honour,—and, having urged them to re- 
turn shortly with their richest wares, dismissed them to 
their homes rejoicing. Of course they gave out every- 
where that such a first-rate fellow as Akbar had never 
appeared in any age or country. No time was lost in 
despatching a valuable cafila from Dera Ishmael Khun 
to Cabul, which was accompanied by many of the rich- 
est Lohannees in person. Akbar’s cager eye was on 
the look-out for their coming ; and seareely had they 
set foot within the city, before he pounced upon them 
like a hawk upon his prey, despoiled them of all their 
merchandize, and levied a heavy fine upon the chiefs of 
ihe party. 








About this time Mahommed Akbar, | 





Akbar was now fast sinking in the good opinion 
of Lieutenant Eyre, though, as a set off, we ar 
told, / 

Captain Conolly informed us that Akbar lately helg 
a council of chiefs, when Major Pottinger, who Was 
(unknown to most of them) in an adjoining room, over. 
heard a Kohistanee chief propose that all the i 
prisoners should be slain; on hearing which Akbar im. 
mediately got up in a rage, and turned the man out of 
the assembly. 

One of the next deeds of the vizier was to are 
rest his sovereign, whom he had detected jn q 


secret correspondence with General Pollock, whom 


but if he delayed, a force would be collected tg 
oppose him. Akbar had here some reason for dig. 
pleasure. The captives now daily expected to 
hear of the death of Futteh Jung ; but he was so 
lucky as toescape. The condition of the captives 
thus became more and more perilous, and more of 
them fell victims to the fever that raged in the fort 
where they were imprisoned. At last Akbar, for the 
moment both king and vizier, to whom their 

session was become most important, resolved to 
send them away for greater security ; and his 
orders were executed without much ceremony, 

August 12th.—Major Pottinger, together with the five 
hostages, joined us, bag and baggage, from the Bala 
Hissar, by command of Akbar, who rudely told his 
people to “ tuke those dogs away.” This we supposed to 
be preliminary to our removal to Bameean or else. 
where. 

August 13th.—Lawrence waited on Akbar, to ask him 
to give us two days’ warning before taking us off; 
but he was told that we must be content with one hour's 
notice. Akbar also declared, that all further negotiation 
with General Pollock for our release being at an end, 


he should permit no more correspondence to take place 
between us and our friends. 


Their prospect now was, being hurried off to 
some remote and savage region; and bad as Ak- 
bar was, they seemed to feel his vicinity a kind 
of protection. In a few days their march com- 
menced ; Mrs. Trevor and Mrs. Anderson, who 
were too ill to travel, being, as a favour, permit- 


. _ ted to remain with their children, with Dr. Camp- 
in the Zoormut valley, at last sent the Meer Waiz, or | 
high priest, thither for the purpose; but “ his holiness ” | 


met with so little respect on this unpopular mission, that | Were attended by a strong escort of between 


bell as their medical attendant. The captives 


300 and 400 men, commanded by a Ilindoo officer 
who had long before deserted from the British to 
Dost Mahommed. The march was commenced in 
very dejected spirits. The ladies now first adopt- 
ed, in part, the Affghan costume, to save them- 
selves from unnecessary remark or insult. They 
were no longer treated with the same civility as 
when they were the companions of Akbar. At 
the first halt, August 26th, Lieutenant Eyre found 


Sultan Jan halting to breakfast, en route to Ghuznee, 
with about fifty followers, with full purpose to annihi- 
late General Nott. He having possession of the seral, 
our whole party were obliged to seek shelter under the 
scanty shade of three or four mulberry trees. 
after Sultan Jan’s departure, one of the officers went # 
the serai to beg for a room for the ladies and children, 
but was repelled with scorn, and asked, “ what he, a@ 
infidel, meant by entering the place with his shoes on! 
- + + » « « Major Pottinger received a letter t 
day, by stealth, from Major Rawlinson, political age 
at Candahar, informing him of General Nott’s advanee 
on Cabul. 

No provisions were served out the whole day to ma 
or beast. In the evening, Saleh Mahommed’s 
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committed deliberate murder on some old regimental 


or 97th—We set out again at about two a.m. 
The road lay over the hill-pass of Sufed Khak, into the 
gual but beautifal valley of Maidan. We halted fora 
few minutes under a splendid grove of spreading pop- 


98th—We moved on again at twoa.u. The 
road continued up the valley, which, if possible, improy- 
ed in beauty as we proceeded. We halted within four 
miles of Sur Chusina, at Tak Khana, in a field bounded 
on one side by shady poplars, and on the other by a fine 
dear stream. This being the high road to Balk, we con- 
stantly met groups of asses laden with merchandise for 
the Cabul market, among which we could not be uncon- 
gious of the presence of assafeetida, which diffused its 
powerfal and oppressive odour far and wide. Grapes, 
apples, pears, and apricots were brought to us in great 
lenty for sale from the villages, and furnished a sea- 
sonable refreshment after our journey of about fourteen 
miles. No tents were pitched, and the fever patients 
affered greatly from the damp air at night. 
Lady Sale describes the country which they now 
traversed as very beautiful ; well wooded, with 
waters clear as crystal, and numerous forts. They 


were tending towards the hills, and the ways be-_ 


came more rugged ; towns and fertile valleys were, 
however, interspersed. They were often falling 
in with straggling parties, and obtaining very con- 
tradictory tidings of the progress of the civil war, 
and of the advance of the English generals in 
different directions. On the Ist September, and 
the seventh day of this weary march, the Bamee- 
an valley, their place of destination, was descried 
as soon as they had traversed the Kaloo Pass. 
Lady Sale describes the scene. 

It is nearly four miles to the top of it. The road at 
first is narrow and precipitous, and for the most part 


little more than a steep path. From the top the view 
is very grand ; resembling the waves of a very troubled 


sea, and composed of barren hills of every variety of 


shade and hue. We saw Bameean from thence: but 
though a magnificent scene was before us, it presented 
no pleasing object to those who expected to remain cap- 
tives in that desolate region. 


34.—Marched at daylight seven miles to Bameean. | 


The road wild and uneven, with narrow paths and 
many ascents and descents. This valley is nowhere more 
than a mile broad; but it is very fertile, and produces 
particularly fine grain. Plenty of beans and peas are 
cultivated here ; the former very small, the latter small 
and hard. The tamarisk and barberry were abundant, 
anda shrub with yellow berries. We halted for a short 
time opposite a fort, near which were many cows. Here 
we got some mast, (curds,) which we found very re- 
freshing. Looking back from hence, we saw Zohak be- 
hind us, on a high point. At Bameean they refused to 
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take us into the fort; and we pitched our tents just | 


under the ancient fortress and city which were destroy- 
ed by Jhenzhis Khan; when upwards of 300,000 persons 
perished. The caves, ruins, and towers, extend for miles. 
ere are two large images which have been described 
by former travellers: opposite to the largest was our 
ehcalupment. 

We had scarcely settled ourselves in the tents ere the 
General beat, in consequence of the people of the fort 
tad the regiment disagreeing: so we went on about a 
uulle, to such a wretched fort, that we asked leave to re- 
main in tents; which was with difficulty obtained: but 
said he would endeavour to get a better fort 

for us to-morrow. 
4th-Saleh Mahommed Khan’s lady came to visit 
¥ Macnaghten. She is young and fair, with a fat, 
; €; and comes from Loodianah; where, it is 
‘aid, she was a dancing girl. Her information is, that 
utteh Jung is a prisoner, or has been put to death: 
Y, she says, are expected here im a day or two, 
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From the 5th to the 9th we made excursions to see 
the caves, &c.* 

Their accommodations at this place were of the 
worst description; and, in preference to remaining 
in the filthy, ill-aired fort, Lady Sale and her 
daughter chose a dark cow-house, in which, by 
hard work, they scratched out a place by which 
light and air might enter. These forts, the castles 
or strongholds of the Affghan chiefs, are even 
more rude than were the Peel-houses of the Scot- 
tish Border chiefs three centuries ago. The cap- 
tives had not remained above eight days in their 
uncomfortable abode at Bameean, when a sud- 
den order arrived ‘from Akbar for their instant 
march farther off from all chance of deliverance— 
to Kooloom. All was now despair ; till it was 
found that Saleh Mohammed, their new keeper, 
who had once before turned traitor, was ready to 
do so again—for a consideration, and the hope of 
being found on the side of the strongest. This wor- 
thy had been warily sounded by Major Pottinger in 
joke ; and by the morning of the day after the 
order reached him to march the prisoners to Koo- 
loom, Major Pottinger plied him effectually. For 
20,000 rupees in ready cash, and a pension for 
life, he was ready to surrender the whole party 
to the British general, Nott. The terms were 
eagerly agreed to by all the officers, save Shel- 
ton and Colonel Palmer, who feared, it seems, to 
implicate themselves with Akbar, though quite 
willing to share the benefit of Saleh Mahommed’s 
treachery to his Affghan master. It was after- 
wards learned that various motives had operated 
with this faithless follower, whose fidelity to his 
new chief had been assailed by Mohun Loll, and 
who, moreover, was aware of the advance of Ge- 
neral Pollock upon Cabul, where his own family 
remained at this time, exposed to the vengeance of 
the British or of their friends (if they proved suc- 
cessful) the Kuzzilbashes. By one means or other, 
this double traitor was gained. The plot looked 
vell; and the captives, taking courage, fairly 
turned the tables on their captor, and got upa 
small revolt of theirown. ‘The tissue of circum- 
stances is at once curious and diverting. On the 
10th came the order to march to Kooloom, and all 
had been gloom and despondency ; and, on the 
l1th, the captives, with their keeper, were, in the 
words of Lieutenant Eyre, : 

Fairly embarked in the dangerous vortex of an Aff- 
ghan conspiracy. ‘The first point to be settled was, how 
to deal with a man called the Meer Akhor, who had 
accompanied our party from Cabul, as a sort of political 
colleague to Saleh Mahommed Khan. He was well 
known to be one of Mahommed Akbar’s most faithful 
and confidential adherents : of his cojperation we could, 
therefore, entertain no hope, and-of his continued pre- 
sence, a6 he commanded a party of 100 Giljye horse, it 
was desirable to get rid as soon as possible. It was 
accordingly contemplated to seize his person on the first 
fair occasion that might offer. In the evening, Saleh 
Mahommed paraded his men, when they were very clamor- 
ous for pay, and declared their intention to proceed no 
further unless their wants were supplied. This little 
scene was probably got up as a blind for the Meer Akhor. 

September 12th.— At an early hour Saleh Mahommed’s 
flag of defiance was displayed on one of the towers of 
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* Lieutenant Eyre gives a minute description of the cele- 
brated Dameean Caves. 
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our fort. A supply of money being much wanted, to 
keep the troops in good humour, a cafila was intercept- 
ed from Bokhara, and about 400 rupees extoried by 
way of tax. Major Pottinger next adopted the bold 
step of appointing a new governor of the province, in 
the name of the British goverument. Presents and pro- 
mises were at the same time liberally dispensed to the 
neighbouring Huzareh chiefs, who almost unanimously 
declared in our favour. 

In the evening, Zoolficar Khan himself (the old go- 
vernor) thought it advisable to send and tender his sub- 
mission. Major Pottinger, in reply, reminded him that 
he owed his advancement originally to the English, and 
now had an opportunity to prove himself a friend, in 
which case his reward should be proportionate to his 
services. 
Huzareh population of the valley were on our side, and 
ready to take up arms against Akbar, even should he 
appear with a thousand horse to back him. 

Altogether the plot prospered beyond our most san- 
guine expectations. 

As Mahommed Akbar’s arrival was to be hourly ex- 
pected, (in flight from General Pollock’s army,) we were 


impatient to get everything in proper trim against a> 


surprise ; and it seemed to us that Saleh Mahommed 


was much too dilatory in taking the necessary precau- | 
We now learned, for the first time, that he had | 


tions. 
yesterday received a second letter from Mahommed Ak- 
bar, urging him to hurry us off to Kooloom without 
delay, and instructing him to put to death all who, from 
sickness or the want of a conveyance, might be unable 
to travel. It is but fair to add, that none of our party 
actually saw this letter, and that we have since had 


reason to doubt whether Saleh Mahommed really receiv- | 


ed any such murderous order. ‘The story was most 
probably an invention of his own, to enhance the valne 
of his services. 

The Meer Akhor had meanwhile become aware of 
what was passing, and wisely took himself oif to the 
fort of Zoolficar Khan. 
to assure Major Pottinger that he was his very dutiful 
servant. 
and those of Zoolficar Khan, kept the troops under 
arms all the morning, and paraded them about for two 


or three hours, with drums beating and colours flying, | 
hoping by this display of strength to intimidate his ad- | 


versaries. 
Saleh Mahommed, in the course of conversation with 


some of the officers to-day, said that he supposed we | 


should no sooner find ourselves fairly out of his clutches, 
in the British camp, than we should turn round upon 
him and exclaim, “ You be d—d!” (using the English 
words). Major Pottinger, both to-day and yesterday, 
wrote to communicate our situation to General Pollock, 
of whose arrival at Cabul we now daily expected to hear. 

They now prepared their two forts for a siege, 
and raised a subscription of 500 rupees to lay in 
provisions, All was activity, and hardly were 
their small preparations completed when, at mid- 
night on the 14th, an alarm was given, that the 
terrible Akbar was upon them. This luckily 
proved a false alarm, for the garrison was not 
strong, nor could much reliance be placed on the 
double traitor. But next day, certain news came 


that General Nott had stormed Ghuznee, and that | 
General Pollock was near Cabul, and Akbar again | 


afugitive. It was now resolved to wheel about, and 
make a retrograde movement towards Cabul ; and 
the captives accordingly marched out on the 16th, 
bag and baggage. ‘Their condition was still very 
far from satisfactory. Had Mahommed Akbar, 


in his flight, come across them, the consequences | 


might have been serious. By some means, Saleh 
Mahommed Khan procured ammunition and a few 


muskets, with which he wished to arm the Euro- | 
pean soldiers, to form a kind of show as an ad- 


At night we were assured that the whole | 


In the course of the day he sent | 


Saleh Mahoinmed, distrusting his professions | 
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vanced guard in case of an attack. Lady gu, 
relates a shameful trait of the captive soldiers 
this time, which is passed over in silence by Liey. 
tenant Eyre. When Saleh Mahommed } 
the muskets with some ammunition,—she te 

Captain Lawrence said, “ Now, my lads, here’s 
Mahommed Khan has brought arms and ammunit 
for some of you: who volunteers to take muskets?” 

I blush to record, that a dead silence ensued. Think. 
ing the men might be shamed into doing their duty, 
said to Lawrence, “ You had better give me one, and | 
will lead the party ;” but there was still no offer: ang 
| he told our General, tiat it was useless; and he had 
_ better take them on. it is sad to think the men were 
so lost to all right feeling. 

From the names, most of these men must have been 
Irish, The captives departed with the apparent 
_ good wishes of the pecple of the Bameean valley ; 
and when they halted for the night, they received 
the gratifying intelligence of the victory gained by 
General Pollock at Tcézeen, and, what must haye 
been more welcome still, a note from Sir R. Shake. 
speare, the general’s military secretary, stating 
how far he had advanced on his way with a force 
_ of 600 men, mostly Kuzzilbashes, for their deliver. 

ance! ‘Two days before this, General Pollock 

had in fact reached Cabul. Next day, the force 
of Sir R. Shakespeare was descried, and at first 
mistaken for the enemy. The emotions of the 
captives may be imagined. In the following days, 
while they continued their march, they were 
not, though thus reinforced, free from apprehen- 
sions that Akbar would make a desperate effort to 
recover his lost prey ; and a request was forwarded 
to General Pollock, to send troops for their sup- 
port, especially in a Pass that was said to be occu- 
pied by bands of marauders. We must let Lady 
| Sale conclude the touching narrative of the deliver- 
ance. The brigade demanded from General Pol- 
lock did not arrive, and they considered themselves 
in some peril when the march was resumed on the 
morning of the 19th; Sir R. Shakespeare, now their 
| commander, feeling much anxiety, 
| We had proceeded but a short way on our journey, 
when a horseman arrived with a note informing us that 
Sale was close at hand with a brigade. L[had had fever 
hanging about me for some days; and, being scarce 
able to sit on my horse, had taken my place in a kuje- 
va; the horrid motion of which made me feel ten times 
worse than before I entered it. But this news renovat- 
ed my ‘strength. 1 shook off fever and all ills; and 
| anxiously awaited his arrival, of which a cloud of dust 
| was the forerunner. General Nott was near Urghan 
| dee, and consequently close to us; and General Pol- 
| lock requested he would send a brigade to our assi® 
| tauce. This he refused, much to the disgust of his of 
| cers, alleging that his troops were fatigued. On this, 
|General Pollock sent Sile with a brigade, at 2 few 
hours’ notice. He left Siah Sung two miles east of Gr 
bul ; and made a forced march on the 19th (his six 
birthday) to Urghundee: he halted there that night; 
and on the following morning left his camp standing, 
aud marched to meet us. At the pass near Kote 
ruffee, he left his infantry to hold the position, and ~ 
ceeded at the head of the 3d dragoons. A patty 
Sultan Jan’s meu were in this neighbourhood ; and some 
Kokhes in the immediate vicinity were driven 
the Juzailchees. Had we not received assistance, @ 
recapture was certain: but as it was, they dared a 
attack the force they saw. It is impossible to age 
| our feelings on Sale’s approach. To my daughter 

myself happiness so long delayed, as to be almost wres 
‘pected, was actually painfel, and accompanied by ® 
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dieting sensation, which could not obtain the relief of | the “ glorious” events of that brief campaign, in 


team. When we arrived where the infantry were post- 


which, according to Lord Ellenborough’s boast, 
“ our soldiers avenged our late disasters, upon 


y. Most of the men had a little word of | every scene of past misfortune”’—fearfully and 


eongratulation to offer, each in his own style, on 
pond of his colonel’s wife and daughter: and 
then mY jhighly-wrought feelings found the desired re- 
lief; and I could scarcely speak to thank the soldiers 


all the captives as they passed them ; | 
we mes of the 13th pressed forward to welcome us | 


} 


| 


for their sympathy, whilst the long-withheld tears now | 


found their course. 


On arriving at the camp, Captain | 


Backhouse fired a royal salute from his mountain train 


: and not only our old friends, but all the officers 
ia the party, came to offer congratulations, and welcome 
oar return from captivity. 

That captivity had now lasted for nearly nine 
months; and, after all the hardships, fatigues, 


anxieties, and perils that had been undergone, | 
ladies, children, and the infants born during this | 


different scene from that they had left on the 
morning of the retreat. ‘“‘ We passed,” says Lieu- 
tenant Eyre, 


“We passed the spot where Sir Alexander Burnes’s | 


house had stood. It was now a heap of rubbish. The 

en, in which he took so much interest and pride, 
was a desolate waste. It was here that I had last 
enjoyed his fascinating society, as he pointed out to me 
the suceessful results of his labours and experiments, and 


looked forward with enthusiasm to the rapid ameliora- | 
tion. of the country, through the agency of British enter- | 


prise and skill. 

Lieutenant Eyre afterwards learnt that the wily 
Akbar, had betrayed no sign of discomposure at 
their escape, whatever he might have fe/t, and even 
professed himself well-pleased to hear of their 
safety. 

So.closed the captivity; but not thus closed the 
account of British “ vengeance.”’” We have, how- 


cruelly avenged the vengeance which our aggres- 
sive injustice had provoked. Even the vengeance 
of Lady Sale must have been satiated at last ; al- 
though her chosen victims escaped, and the whole- 
sale, indiscriminate destruction fell, as ever, upon 
the peaceful and innocent. Lieutenant Eyre shows 
a more humane and sanctified spirit than the 
British heroine of Cabul, who owns, at least for 
Affghans, and camp-followers of every tribe and 
nation, “no pity, no relenting ruth.” Of the 
wretched camp-followers a despatch of Wellington, 
nay, a bulletin of Suaroff, could not speak more 


iod of distress, had escaped unharmed. In a| cavalierly where such human impediments stood 


éw days they entered Cabul, which presented a | in their way, than this English lady. 


Yet these 
swarming hordes of God's rational creatures were 
not the least morally estimable portion of that ill- 
starred army. Apart from the narrative of events, 
whatever is noblest, and also whatever is hard, sel- 
fish, cruel, and insolent in the military principle, is 
strikingly illustrated in Lady Sale’s Journal. | It 
shows what, at the best, are the inevitable tenden- 
cies of the military life and spirit. From the con- 
quest of Alexander the Great to that of Sir John 
Keane or General Pollock, that spirit has ameliopr- 
ated wondrous little. The sufferings of the Aff- 
ghans, first and last, from their unprovoked Chris- 
tian invaders, must. have been more severe than 
those inflicted by their Macedonian conquerors 
centuries before the Christian era. If mankind are 


ever to become enlightened to the infinitude of 


ever, no desire, although we had space, to advert to | 


crime and misery entailed upon the race by the 
teeming curse of war, the tragic narratives which 
we now close should be valuable text-books. 





THE GARBLED DESPATCHES OF SIR ALEXANDER BURNES. 


Ir is almost unnecessary to bring farther proof | 
than was given in our article on Affghanistan last | 


month, that throughout the whole of our rela- 
Hons with that country and its Ruler, Dost Ma- 
hommed, the Anglo-Indian government acted di- 
rectly in opposition to the judgment, and to the 
spirit and facts of the reports transmitted to it 
by Sir A. Burnes. This is now notorious, and, 
indeed, confessed everywhere, save in Parlia- 
ment——In the last number of this magazine, 





we quoted a few paragraphs from the strictly | 
Private correspondence of Sir Alexander Burnes, | 


in which his opinions were freely and fully stated. 


From those of his official letters, which have not | 


some time occupied by Shah Soojah and his Eng- 
lish auxiliaries :— 


My Dear Macnacnuten,—The calamitous intelligence 
which we have just received of the recapture of Kelat, 
leads me to give additional reflection to the general af- 
fairs of this country, and convinces me that 1 am no 
longer justified in withholding from you those views 
which occur to me regarding it, and the rery precarious 
tenure by which we would seem tohold it. You are aware 
that in February last, I drew up a paper of “ Observa- 
tions on the restored Government of the Shah;”’ and the 
general views laid down on that occasion, with some 
trifling exceptions, met with your entire concurrence. 
The paper in question was transmitted to government ; 


_but I have never heard that it was received, though it 


published, and also from the suppressed ‘or ; 
1 do not mean to repeat on this occasion the sentiments 
therein set forth, but at the same time to add, that I see 


garbled passages of those of his public despatches 
which have been pretended to be published for 
information of Parliament, we shall now se- 

& few more passages. But, before coming to 

let us see the condition in which Sir Alex- 
ander considered Affghanistan, immediately pre- 
Neus.to the revolt. Our first extract is from a 
P letter addressed to Sir William Macnaghten, 
Pon the affairs of Cabul, after it had been for 


"el, F<. BO. CXVI, 





seems to contain much of the information which govern- 
ment are now seeking. I alinde to this paper, because 


no reason to change those sentiments ; and every day we 
have stronger proof, that, if they be not adhered to, we 
shall make nothing of Affghanistan, as a barrier, unless, 
indeed,—whieh God forbid,—we throw aside the mask, 
and resolve on converting it into a British province, . 
“: & Though I have not even a local habitation 
or a name in this country, I find myself so mixed up 
with it, both in the publie mind, and in the despatches 
of government, together with my being iu such constant 
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communication with you, that it seems due to myself, I 
should to you, at least, clearly and candidly state the 
opinions which I hold,—opinions not lightly formed, but 
based on much personal intercourse with people of all 
ranks, and vitally affecting the sacred interests of our 
country in Affghanistan. 

After describing the unsatisfactory condition of 


some of the provinces, he proceeds to say :— 
What right have we to expect that any chief, placed 
in power by us, shall flourish, unless his government is 
better than that which we have overthrown! . . . 
We came to this country to tranquillize, not to subdue; 
we handed it over to the Shah Soojah, inhabited by sub- 


Having recapitulated the grievances under which 
the different chiefs and provinces suffered, and 
stated the very unsatisfactory progress made in 
tranquillizing the country, he thus sums up :— 

So much for the state of affairs in the kingdom of Ca- 
bul on this day—the anniversary of our entrance into its 
capital. At court I fear we shall not find matters ina 
better state. Much is said of the King’s popularity: 
this is a subject I feel anxious to grapple with tho- 
roughly. To me it would be very astonishing if any 
Affghan King, who had allied himself to the Sikhs and 
the English, could be popular; it is not in the nature of 
things. His majesty’s successor may hope for a better 
share of the public favour, but Shah Soojah must, I fear, 
get on without it. I would not, however, dwell much 
on the abstract question of unpopularity; I would rather 
inquire into the causes for it,—if they exist, or are only 
imaginary. Bad ministers are, in every government, 
solid grounds for unpopularity; and I doubt if ever a king 
had a worse set than Shah Sovjah. His principal ad- 
viser is an old servant, by name Moollah Shikore, who 
has grown gray with his Majesty in exile, where he dis- 
tributed, in some hundred fractional parts, the pension 
which the Shah received from the Company. He is not 
a man of family, but a Moollah. His faculties are im- 
paired by age and disease. He once incurred his Ma- 
jesty’s displeasure, for which he forfeited his ears—a | 
subject fruitful in witticism to the discontented about 
court, and little calculated to elevate the representative 
of majesty. So completely is this poor man’s memory gone, 
that he never recognises a man he has once seen; [so] 
that the commonest business requires half-a-dozen of 
notes. In fact, of him it might be said, that his whole | 





a 


business is to gather money, and to this one end his re- | 
maining faculties are applied. Moollah Shikore passes 

by the name of Wuzeer, or minister, but his Majesty , 
gets offended at his being so called; so we may presume 

he thinks it possible to get on without any minister. | 
By facts that have come under my own knowledge, I | 
shall depict the Vizier’s character, and all of them can | 
be tested by yourself. In the last winter, his notions of 
political economy led him to seize all the granaries around | 
Cabul, on which he put his seal; and from which he | 
drew forth the grain, and had it exposed for sale in the | 
Bazaar by his own officers, and at a price fixed by him- | 
self. When spring arrived, he conceived it would please 
his Majesty to adorn the royal gardens, which have been | 
long neglected—a measure most laudable; toa people so | 
fond of gardens as the Cabulies, highly popular: but this 
was to be done gratis, and by conscription on all around | 
this district. The poor peasantry were dragged, in hun- | 
dreds, from their homes at seed-time, when their lands 
required their care, and compelled to labour without any | 
reward. Discontent rose to such a height, that I sent | 
to the minister, and plainly told him that he was dis- | 
gracing his King and himself; and that I would no | 
longer stand silent, as policy dictated I should, on all 
occasions, unless he, at least, gave the poor wretches 
bread ; and if he would not do it, I would, from next 
day, open my own treasury and supply it. After this, 
the workmen got two pice worth of bread per diem, 
while our engineer officers were paying seven times that 
in the adjoining garden, where our cantonments were 
erecting. The next freak of this minister was to reduce 
the number of butchers’ shops in this populous city, and 





to compel these to sell at his own price, thereby ensuring 
a monopoly of meat to a few, and injuring many, For 
days the loudest complaints were uttered, till free trade 
was at last established. As I write, the shops in 
flour is sold are now shut, the minister having turned his 
views from meat to bread; and it is painful to pass 
through the Bazaar in consequence. ith such an ad. 
viser, can his Majesty be popular,—do he and his min. 
ister deserve it? 

Was it surprising that Shah Soojah and hi, 
minister looked with dislike upon the sharp-witteg 
British functionary under whose surveillance 
were placed, and heartily wished him disposed of 
one way or another ; or yet that the people should 
have risen in insurrection against the new sove. 
reign—although there had been no foreign in. 
vader in their country? The real grievances and 
insults to national feeling stated in other parts of 
this letter, were of themselves sufficient to incite g 
revolt among the oppressed people. Of his me. 
morial, the writer says, in a postscript attached to 


a copy of it :— 

The above paper was written on the 7th of August, or 
fifteen days ago; it has been deemed too gloomy. The 
following events have occurred since ; and if the facts 
enumerated were insufficient, they may serve to indicate 
where the truth lies. Captain Hay, beyond Bameean, 
where all was deemed quiet, was invited to occupy some 
forts a-head of his position ; he accepted the offer ; 26 of 
his hundred men were wounded, and 9 killed ; and the 
party only saved from destruction by Lieutenant Hart 
leading two companies tothe rescue! 2. Captain Mac- 
Gregor sent 1500 Affghans against a place north of Jel- 
lalabad ; they were defeated, lost their gun and 10 
men,—200 went over to the enemy!! 3. The Shah was 
going to Kohidamun, 30 miles from his capital ; the 
chiefs objected to it: he is obliged to give up his trip, 
and return his tents into store!!! 4. Khelat has no 
sooner fallen than Belochees have moved against Shawl 
again, and troops have gone down from Candahar to the 
rescue!!!! 5, The chiefs of Khooloom and Koondom 
have joined in a confederacy against us, and prevented 
Dost Mahommed coming in!!!!! 6. A conspiracy has 
been discovered by myself, and believed by the king and 
and the envoy, implicating almost all the first men m 


'Cabul and the surrounding countries in a plan to sub- 


vert the country!!!!!! 7. Letters from the Sikhs t 
Dost Mahommed have been intercepted sending mo- 
ney!!!!!!! With seven points of wonder, I re the 


result of twice seven days. 
A private letter, dated 6th September 1840, con- 
firms the gloomy views of the above postscript, 


and, together with every line of his authentic writ 
_ ing which we have seen, proves that Burnes had all 


along despaired of the success of the cause to which 
he was reluctantly bound, and that he from the 
first foresaw the evils in which the whole scheme 


_was ultimately overwhelmed :— 


6th September, 1840.—I have not written to you for 
some time past, for, by my faith, I can write n » 
you but alarming truths: things have now got to ig 
height that we know not where they will end. This 
country has gone to the devil. The Envoy had a 
ed himself, against every advice, that things were . 
right. The king set up a fool of a minister, and 
justice of his rule has raised the whole country - 
us. Dost Mahommed reached Khooloom, and got 
encouragement from this that he advanced, and his # 
has had a brush with our advanced post of Bamees? 
named Bajgot. He was licked ; but our men have . 
had to fall back (oh, ye gods!) on Bameean, and # 
giment has started to their aid this morning. The 
sent force there is about 2000 men and 12 ty 
then half are Affghans, and friendly to the Dost 
add to this we have discovered plots and consp 
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us, and at our doors; so that the brigade 
‘om Jellalabad has been ordered up here! A plea- 
state of things, you will say.—lI sent a paper to 
written this day month, showing my opinions 
to that date, in a letter to MacN. The Envoy 
it * gloomy ;” but a month, alas! has proved it 
not gloomy enough. There is nothing here but 
ight imbecility: I see no hope of keeping my 
character any longer. I am not answerable for what 
goes on, but people think Iam. I get no share of any 
it, {but alas! there is none for any one) and more 
than a full share of all discredit. Nothing on earth 
keeps me from breaking out but a fear of my motives 
being misconstrued, and people saying that I throw dirt 
on the Envoy and the King to exalt myself. I hope I 
may be able to bridle myself so as to continue silent to 
all but MaeN. and the King, to whom I last night gave 
the whole of my mind, to their dismay. I, however, 
succeeded in getting the minister ejected, and a new 
one set up; and, if this is not shutting the door of the 
table too late, good will come of it. The Dost, seeing 
he had so many friends here, got the Koondooz and 
Khooloom men to break their treaties with us, and get 
areligious war. My fear is now, that he will effect 
a ent in the hills north of us, and avoid Bameean ; 
and if so, we shall have all the country from that to the 
great road between this and Attock, i. ¢., the line higher 
ap, against us,—Kohistan, Nijrow, Tézeen, Koner, Ba- 
jore, Swat, &c., &c.,—and this, too, from a quarter 
where, you will see by my letter, I had hopedmost. I give 
you all this to keep you au fait at what you will read 
inthe papers. We hare brought all those things on our- 
wires, and we must get, out of them as we can. Shah 
Soojah told us last night that he had no reliance on his 
own people, and on nothing but us and our force; but I 
assure you the King may be made a tool of, if we choose, 
and not a bad one. I have written to you all this as a 
kind of record of my views, for who knows how affairs 
mayend?—__—_- _ * ’ * Meanwhile, may 
God keep my “ purda ” [character] as they call it here, 
in these troublous times of mismanagement ! 


The subsequent successes of Colonel Dennie, and 
the surrender of the Dost, threw a transient 
brightness upon affairs. Affehanistan was be- 
come, for the moment, as Burnes said, “as quiet 
as Vesuvius after an eruption. How long to last, 
it was impossible to say.” This lull gave him an 
opportunity of drawing up ample notes on Consoli- 
dating Affghanistan, which contain many valuable 
suggestions, and show both a liberal mind and 
statesmanlike views. Even then he qualified his 
notes and papers by the remark, that they did not 
recommend what was actually best, “but what 
was best to be done in the abominable circum- 
siances we have placed ourselves in.” 

The garblings and suppressions in the papers of 
Sit A. Burnes, furnished from the Foreign-Office 
to the House of Commons, refer principally to trans- 
actions which, by some years, preceded the date of 
the above letters, and took place while the writer was 
tt Cabul, in the anomalous capacity of Envoy to 
‘court with which the government at Calcutta 
*emed resolved to pick a quarrel. In reference to 

* despatehes, Burnes says in one of his subsequent 
Private letters of 1839: “Strange to say, all my im- 

for the government to act in Cabul are 

now put as if I had wished them to do as they have 
a In other words, as if he wished to invade 
S ya expel the Dost, and set up Shah Soojah. 
t from Dost Mahommed giving into the views 
Policy of Russia and Persia, it appears, from 


Es | © 


hive Passages of Burnes’ letters to Calcutta that 


been carefully, ay, studiously suppressed in 
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the Parliamentary Papers, that the constant aim 
and wish of the Ameer was to maintain a friendly 
understanding with the British. To effect this, he 
even went farther than an independent sov 
might have been expected to go. Of the first of 
despatches of Burnes which we shall next quote, 
only two insignificant sentences have been prin 

in the Parliamentary Papers, merely mentioning 
the arrival of an agent from Russia ; while all that 
here follows is suppressed :— 


SUPPRESSED PASSAGE. 

[On the morning of the 19th, that is yesterday, the 
Ameer came over from the Bala Hissar early in the 
morning, with a letter from his son the Governor of 
Ghuznee, reporting that the Russian Agent had arrived 
at that city on his way to Cabul. Dost Mahommed Khan 
said that he had come for my counsel on the oeeasion 5 
that he wished to hare nothing to do with any other power 
than the British ; that he did not wish to receive any Agent 
of any other power whaterer, so long as he had a hope of 
sympathy from us; and that he would order the Russian 
Agent to be turned out, detained on the road, or act in 
any way I desired him. 

| asked the Ameer if he knew on what business the 
Agent had come, and if he were really an Agent from 
Russia ; he replied that I had read all his letters from 
Candahar, and that he knew nothing more. I then 
stated, that it was a sacred rule among civilized nations 
not to refuse to receive emissaries in time of peace, and 
that I could not take upon myself to advise him to re- 
fuse any one who declared himself duly aceredited ; but 
that the Ameer had it in his power to show his feelings 
on the occasion, by making a full disclosure to the Bri- 
tish Government of the errand on which the individual 
had come ; to which he most readily assented. 

After this the Ameer despatched a servant on the road 
to Ghuznee to prevent the Agent’s entering Cabul with- 
out notice ; but so rapid has been his journey, that he met 
| him a few miles from the city, which he entered in the 

afternoon, attended by two of the Ameer’s people. He 
| has not yet seen the Ameer ; he has sent a letter from 
Count Simonitch, which I have seen, and states that he 
is the bearer of letters from Mahommed Shah and the 
Emperor of Russia. 

I shall take an early opportunity of reporting on the 
proceedings of this Russian Agent, if he be so in reality ; 
for if not an impostor, it is a most uncalled-for proceed- 
| ing, after the disavowal of the Russian Government con- 
veyed through Count Nesselrode, alluded to in Mr, 
M‘Niel’s letter of the 19th June last.—I have, &e. 

A. Burngs.] 


In the printed despatches, all the causes of sus- 
picion and discontent which the Dost felt with the 
policy of the Anglo-Indian government in regard 
to himself and his interests, which Sir Alexander 
Burnes transmitted to Calcutta, are carefully omit- 
ted. After summing up the complaints or remon~ 
strances of the Dost, and saying, “ I have thus 
| placed before the Right Honourable the Governor- 
|General the opinions and views entertained by the 
| Ruler of Cabul, and the nature of the arguments 

I have opposed to them,” we come to Sir Alexan- 
der’s own suppressed opinions or recommendations, 
which are in these words, and are, with much 
| more, wholly omitted :— 
SUPPRESSED PASSAGE. 


[It has appeared to me that they [the Dost’s views] call 
for much deliberation. It will be seen that the Chief is not 
bent on possessing Peshawur, or on gratifying an enmity 
towards his brothers; but simply pursuing the worldly 
maxim of securing himself from injury. The arguments 
which he has adduced seem deserving of every conside- 
ration ; and the more so, when an orowed portens of 
Sultan Mahommed Khan does not deny the justice of 
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the Ameer’s objections. It will be for his Lordship to 
judge how far the British Government will agree to an 
interference through its agent, that will prevent the Chief 
of Peshawur from caballing against his brother in Cabul; 
and if this could not be brought about by the plan sug- 
gested, of placing the Nuwab Jubbar Khan there on the 
part of the Ameer, and on the terms proposed, it would 
give Runjeet Sing tribute from both the Ameer and 
Sultan Mahommed Khan, and thus gratify him ; while 
the known good feeling of the Nuwab towards the Bri- 
tish Government, would give confidence to Runjeet Sing 
in the arrangement, and secure to the British a great 
reputation in these countries. In the event of this ar- 
rangement being also rejected, it does certainly appear 
to me that we are bound in some way to protect the 
Ameer from the cabals of Peshawur and Candahar, 
without which this country will become a scene of strife, 
injurious alike to our commerce and our policy. 
Chiefs will acknowledge the ruler of Cabul as the head 
of the family, and respect him accordingly ; but they do 
not admit being dependent on him, nor is it desirable to 
make them so. Ifwe stand aloof, and do not encourage 
‘Runjeet Sing to recede, the Ameer of Cabul will hold 
his present ground, since he is the most powerful of his 
family. If we interfere, we endanger his supremacy, 
such as it is ; and consequently it seems incumbent on 
us to prevent such interference being detrimental. 

Under such circumstances, it might be urged that all 
interference had better be avoided ; but this, as it appears 
to me, would be, under the existing state of affairs, a very 
doubtful line of policy, unless it is intended to put forth 
the ex-King at Loodiana, secure through him a footing 
in these countries, and sweep the present rulers from 
their authority, which has happily nerer been contem- 
plated. Besides the very questionable nature of such a 
proceeding, it would not gain the objects of Gorernment. | 

But, unhappily, this policy was both contemplated 
and acted upon. Another suppressed passage in this 
despatch establishes the cautiousness and coldness 
with which the advances of Russia were received 
at the court of Cabul, and the inclination of Dost 
Mahommed, to the last, to maintain friendly rela- 
tions with us, if that were possible, consistently 
with his own safety and independence. 

SUPPRESSED PASSAGE. 

| Since arriving here I have seen an agent of Persia 
with alluring promises, after penetrating as far as Can- 
dahar, compelled to quit the country because no one was 
sent to invite him to Cabul. Following him, an agent 
of Russia, with letters highly complimentary, and _pro- 
mises more than substantial, has experienced no more 
civility than is due by the laws of hospitality and na- 
tions. It may be urged by some, that the offers of one 
or both were fallacious ; but such a dictum is certainly 
premature. The Ameer of Cabul has songht no aid in 
his arguments from such offers, but declared that his 
iuterests are bound up in an alliance with the British 
Government, which he nerer will desert as long as there is 
a hope of securing one. It is evident, therefore, that in 
this chief we have one who is ready to meet us; and from 
what is passing in Central Asia at this moment, it is 


Those | 





anything but desirable to exhibit indifference to the soli- | 


citations of one whose position makes him courted, and 
whom aid may render powerful for or against us. , 
As this letter contains matter which may materially 


affect an adjustment of the differences between the Sikhs | a: 
the 27th December, his Lordship would repeat that, 


and Affghans, I have seut a copy of it specially to Cap- 
tain Wade.—-I am not in possession of his letter to you 
handing up the first overtures of the Ameer of Cabul ; 
and I cannot in consequence give my sentiments there- 
on, Which will be received as an apology for my not 
having touched upon them in this letter.—Captain Wade 
and myself have, I am sure, but one object, which is to 
gain the ends of Government, by using our most 
strenuous endeavours respectively at Lahore and Cabul; 
hut I must respectfully entreat that Dost Mahommed 
Khan’s views be subjected to strict scrutiny before they 
are pronounced to be a mere “ gratification of his pe r- 


THE GARBLED DESPATCHES OF SIR A. BURNES. 


sondl resentments.”— Did I think so, I would not trans. 
mit this letter ; but this chief is perfectly aware of the 
policy we have marked out for ourselves in this country 
and his conduct has been already in some degree put i, 
the test by Persia and Russia.— With regard to the Jat. 
ter, the importance of it has now become manifest by 
the arrival of an express from the Bombay Governmen, 
conveying to me the despatches of our Ambassador jp, 
Persia, which prove all previons conjectures to be well. 
founded, and that Mr. Vickovitch is, what he has given 
himself out,an agent from the Emperor of Russia.—The 
necessity for a good understanding with this chief has 
thus become more than apparent,as the dangers from 
such an alliance are no longer imaginary, but fairly de. 
veloped. ] 

This suppressed letter appears to have given 
great offence at head-quarters. Burnes was not 
only blamed for a promise to the Candahar chiefs, 
which the public interests, and the exigency of the 
moment had drawn from him, but told that, from 
“all the reports and observations, his lordship [ the 
Governor-General ] cannot but conceive his [ state- 
ments] of the resources and strength of Dost Ma- 
hommed Khan in Cabul, to be much exaggerated.” 
His lordship as decidedly disapproved of the sugges- 
tions made, “ as to its being the proper policy of the 
British Government ” to come, in few words, to a 
proper understanding with the Dost. Having been 
chided for “having taken on himself,” “ wholly 
without authority,” to make the promises above 
alluded to, to the Candahar chiefs, he is told,— 


SUPPRESSED PASSAGE, 

[After weighing, with all the seriousness which the 
subject demands, the various arguments adduced in your 
letters, his Lordship directs me to state that he adheres 
without reserve to the principles of policy by which his 
proceedings in respect to Affghanistan have heretofore 
been guided. He must dissent, consequently, from many 
of the recommendations which you have now submitted 
to him. ° > ° His Lordship sees 
nothing in any facts, yet reported to him, to induce him 
to run into the dangers of such embarrassment as would 
attend the course which you have pressed upon him. 
é R , » His Lordship directs me to 
state, that he would persevere steadily in the course of 
proceedings which has been already prescribed in re- 
spect to Dost Mahommed Khan; and he is satisfied that, 
unless an entire change take place in the political con- 
stitution of Affghanistan, that course ought to be readily 
successful. ‘ It has been already 
intimated to you in different despatches, and especially 
in that under date the 27th ultimo, that the inordinate 
pretensions and expectations which Dost Mahommed 
Khan has appeared disposed to form in consequence of 
your presence at Cabul, ought to be decisively discourag- 
ed. He should be made sensible that in stepping for- 
ward from our conviction of the course of proceeding 
the most advantageous to all the Powers on this side o 
the Indus, to endeavour to induce Maharajah Runjeet 
Sing to refrain from prosecuting further hostilities against 
him, we have made the utmost demand, which our I 
terest and long-established friendship admit, upon 
consideration which that powerful chief is willing @ 
show to our wishes. In the words of the Despatch of 


‘the precarious position in which Dost Mahommed ' 





placed, our good offices for the peace and security 
his remaining territory, should be thankfully acce 

by him.” ; ‘ ‘ His Lordship would, 
under any circumstances, be glad that, at a proper P” 
portunity, these views should be stated with all 1 
ness to Dost Mahommed Khan; for he greatly fea™ 
from the tenor of your late despatches, that he may have 
been led to take an erroneous view of his own situation 
and of his Lordship’s views ; and it is of all things mo* 
important to act towards him with a clear, : 
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| After reporting the result of his different con- 


means of defence, the British Government can deal with | ferences with the Ameer and his friends, Sir A. 


him on no other understanding. } 


Now all this, and much more to the same im- | 


port, is suppressed in these doctored despatches ; 


while a few paragraphs, of little or no consequence in me to make any observations on the record of 


whatever, are solemnly laid before Parliament, on 
which it is to judge of the policy of the Indian 
overnment, in the subsequent war with the 


| Burnes adds, in a sentence that is suppressed, “I 
am aware that the views of the government are 
_ decided, and that it would be highly presumptuous 


the different conversations which have been above 


Affghans. The fact is, that the principle of the _ 


99 


« yigorous proclamation ”’ of the close of the year 
1838, seems to have been adopted at Calcutta before 
the above correspondence took place. 


The inordinate demands of the Dost have always | 


peen held out as one main reason of the war; and 


icularly his demand of Peshawur. But, by a_ 


garbled letter from Sir A. Burnes, dated Cabul, 
March 5, 1838, it would seem that the alleged un- 
reasonable demand was no real or formidable ob- 
sacle. Ina conference which Burnes held at Ca- 
bal with the Ameer’s brother, the Nuwab Jubbar 
Khan, the report of which is altogether suppressed, 
that personage said, not without a show of reason— 
SUPPRESSED PASSAGE, 

{That it appeared we valued our offers at a very 

high rate, since we expected in return that the Affghans 


Toorkistan, &c., &c., &c. 
all these powers hostile, and to receive no protection 


ish! As for Peshawur being withheld from the Ameer, 
it might be got over, and he believed he did not over- 
rate his influence with Sultan Mahommed Khan, when 
he stated that he might bring about a reconciliation be- 
tween him and the Ameer; but he must say, that the 
value of the Affghans had indeed been depreciated, and 
that he did not wonder at the Ameer’s disappointment. 
I replied to the Nuwab that I really did not compre- 
hend the motives which swayed him or his brother. I 
had before found that it was not Candahar which he 


reported.” But he had not renounced his own 
opinions or private judgment, though, in obedience 
to the orders of his official superiors, he was now 
preparing to withdraw from Cabul. Dost Mahom- 
med, it is evident from all these reports, was most 
unwilling to come to a rupture with the British. 
The above samples will show how far Lord Pal- 
merston and Sir Robert Peel are to be credited 
in their Parliamentary declarations, that nothing 
essential to a complete knowledge of the truth 
has been suppressed, in the garbled Despatches 
of Sir Alexander Burnes. We must notice one 
more fact. While, in the Parliamentary papers, 
Captain Wade’s arguments for the restoration 
of Shah Soojah are given, as a sort of vindi- 
cation of the policy subsequently adopted by Lord 
Auckland, those of Sir Alexander Burnes, upon the 


_ opposite side, have been wholly suppressed. So much 


: . : ; a ficial fairness. *o i ot be safer ( 
would desist from all intercourse with Persia, Russia, | for official fairness. Would it not be safer and 


Were the Afighans to make | 


better for the public interest that such correspon- 


_dences should be point blank refused to Parliament, 
against the enmity raised for their adhering to the Brit- | 


than thus garbled, to screen official incapacity, obsti- 


_nacy, and blunders, and serve the purposes of party? 


| 
} 


wished to subdue, and that the difficulties about Pesha- | 


wur were not insurmountable, and that in consequence, 
it could not be that chiefship which the Ameer sought to 
conquer.— What then were his wishes or expectations ! 
Dignity and respect (izzut wa ikram,) was the reply, and 
to be looked upon in the light of being able to do some- 
thing for the British Government, and for such service 
to receive its real friendship and not a proffer of its sym- 
pathy, which did not ensure protection from the West, 
aud which dwelt upon the good done on the Eastern 
frontier, by withdrawing Runjeet Sing, of whose attacks 


Affghan country, continued he, is now at your back, and 
no future opportunity may prove so favourable to gain 
say ends which you may have to establish your influence 
in Cabul; and if you lose this opportunity you will have 
yourselves to blame. ] 


Since our account of the revolt at Cabul, and the 
assassination of Sir Alexander Burnes, his brother, 
and Captain Broadfoot, on the morning on whieh it 
broke out, was written, some facts have come to our 
knowledge with which neither Lady Sale nor Lieu- 
tenant Eyre appears to have been acquainted. That 
Sir Alexander could, at no time, have felt great se- 
curity, slumbering, as he knew, upon a volcano, is 
evident; but we are now enabled to state, that, 
on his house being threatened and surrounded, he 
sent one, if not two, letters to Sir W. Macnaghten, 
imploring assistance, *“* or he would be murdered.” 
But, though General Elphinstone had, at this time, 
a force of 5,000 troops in the cantonments, he re- 
fused to allow a man to go out ; and, when urged 


'by Sir W. Macnaghten, persisted in refusal. It 
they were under Little apprehension.—The whole of the | 


| 


must have been in the hope of speedy and effectual 
assistance, which, alas! never came, that the un- 
fortunate Burnes prevented his people from firtne, 
and sought to appease the mob, and to procrasti- 
nate, by addressing them. 





THE CLOSING EVENTS OF THE CAMPAIGN IN CHINA.* 


Caprain Locn was a volunteer in the Chinese | Captain Loch possessed many advantages. Ile 


War, He joined the force at the mouth of the 
ang-tze-Kiang, when the campaign was drawing 
wards a close ; though that was not foreseen, and 


' gh several of the most ilesperate encounters of 





*«% 


‘ons in the Yang-tze-kiang ; and the Treaty of Nan- 
tay 


+” 





By Captain Granville Lech, R.N. London: Mur- | 
| | events, Captain Loch kept a Journal, from which 


lived with Vice-Admiral Sir William Parker, and 
acted as an extra aid-de-camp to Sir Hugh Gough 
as often as the troops landed ; and what, with a 
view to the present publication, was more impor- 


War afterwards took place. As an observer, | tant than all, by the kindness of Sir Henry Pottin- 

: | ger, he was present at all the interviews with the 
a Closing Events of the Campaign in China; the 
King.” 


Chinese authorities during the desultory negotia- 
tions which led to the peace. Of the passing 
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he has compiled what, in reference to Chinese man- 
ners and national character, is, if somewhat tardy 
in appearance, yet one of the most interesting re- 
cords of the war. Some of the details must long 
haunt the mind into which they are once received. 
The narrative is very well written, combining the 
various merits of style appropriate to the subject ; 
namely, brevity, clearness, simplicity, and an un- 
studied elegance. Our limited space must be re- 
served for the graver matters ; but, as a specimen 
of the purely descriptive parts of the work, which 


are lively and graceful, we select a sketch of Singa- | 


pore, a place of growing interest with the British. 


I drove through the town this morning with Keppel. | 


The principal proprietors and inhabitants are Chinese : 


there are streets full of Chinese blacksmiths—fine ath- | 


letic fellows ; others, of shoemakers and tailors ; and 
some containing open booths, under canvass awnings, re- 
sembling the Persian and Turkish bazaars. 


I understand that our Celestial subjects here do not | 


treat us with the same outward respect practised by 
their brethren of Java towards their more tyrannical 
masters, the Dutch. Here, they never think of letting 
fall their tails (which, for greater convenience, they wear 
twisted round their heads) when they speak to you. In 
China, such an omission is considered as great an in- 
sult as it would be in England to enter a room witha 
hat on ; in Batavia, they not only drop their tails, but 
stand or squat until Mynheer passes. What struck me 
particularly was to see employed in common use the 


various (and to our habits inconvenient) utensils which | 
are in England considered mere curiosities or ornaments, | 


as, for instance, the small china tea-cup and cover, large 


glazed paper lantern, and porcelain stool, chopsticks, | 


painted umbrella, glass-cloth shirts as fine as cambric, 
-* -soled shoes, and china jars. 
ove to the jos-house, so well described by Lord 


Jocelyn. , , : It is dedicated to Fo. 


The outer gates conduct to an open court, neatly tiled | 


and surrounded by a verandah, under which the em- 
broidered silk canopies of procession appropriate to the 
various idols are arranged. On the beams, stone pillars, 
cornices, and wood-work, insects and flowers, birds and 
monsters are carved, with depth and boldness, in every 
variety of grotesque form. The corners and gable ends, 
curving upwards, are surmounted by porcelain dragons 
with forked and gaily-coloured tails ; the roof is covered 
with glazed tiles made of the same material, but of a 


coarser texture; and underneath the projecting edge, | 


upon a white china belt, flowers and creepers are ex- 
quisitely embossed and coloured. 

In the midst of the temple, behind the high altar, and 

laced between a blue and red devil, each the size of 


ife, sits an image of the Tien-How, or Queen of Heaven | 
At the feet of this image are | 


—a most ungainly idol. 
a number of little devils, each fronted by its pot full of 
incense sticks. 
a grinning elf of sandal wood, or endeavour to propitiate 
some favourite idol of porcelain, much after the fashion 
and practice among the most superstitious of the fol- 
lowers of the Romish Church: as Pere Intorcetta said, 
it seemed as if the Devil had run a race with the Jesuits 
to China, and, having got the start of them, had con- 
trived these things for their mortification. 


Here is Hong-Kong, which is springing up with 
the rapidity of a Transatlantic city, or with a still 
more vigorous growth :— 


We anchored in the midst of men-of-war and trans- 
ports, in a port where, a few short months before, ships | 


were scarcely ever seen. Along the shore, and scat- 


tered over the breast of mountains rising to the height | 


of 1500 feet, were wharfs and extensive stores, forts and 
magazines, streets of huts and commodious houses, a 
bazaar and a market-place, besides some comfortable 
bungelows and handsome country-houses, belonging to 
the public functionaries, built at considerable elevations, 


| Then three small villages contained the entire 


The devotees seek for the protection of | 
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_to command fresh air and a fine view. Ten months be 
| fore, when Sir Henry Pottinger first landed, he liyeg i 


a pitched tent ! 
lati ; : popu. 
| ation, amounting to about 4000; now there are y 
_ wards of 12,000 souls in ovr new town alone, and the 
| great difficulty is, to restrain the rapid increase jp 
| portion to the gradual advancement of the colony, 
| There is a narrative of a delightful eXcursion 
through this small island. 
_ The first glimpse we have of the Chinese wo. 
men, is at Macao. It would, however, be as yp. 
fair for a traveller to take his notions of the ladies 
of England from the bum-boat women of Ports. 
'mouth, as of the Celestial fair from these dames :— 
|__ After a longer passage than we expected, we sighted 
Macao and the shipping in the outer roadstead. Opy 
small draught of water enabled us to anchor close to the 
shore, when we were in an instant surrounded by sq 
_oval-bottomed punts, pulled by specimens of the fair 
_sex. The Chinese woman utters a clacking sound peey. 
_ liar to herself, and employs her tongue with a volubility 
_ and a perseverance impossible to surpass. These jays 
| —these unplumed paroquets—lauded the qualities of 
| their respective barks, and depreciated those of their 
companions, until we were but too glad to stop their 
clamour by becoming their customers. 

Captain Loch’s first impressions of Chinese char- 
acter, received, however, at second-hand, were un- 
favourable :— ; 

The lower orders were better dressed and eleaner 
than I expected to find them, and withal civil enough. 
I was disappointed in the shops ; they were small, and 
built of wood ; the lower rooms open to, and on a level 
with the streets ; the upper are low dens, badly con- 
structed and very dirty. 

We saw them painting representations of some of the 
late actions, and tracing charts of Chusan and the river 
Yang-tze-kiang from some of our receat surveys, which 
will enable the Fan-kweis to sail with safety “ in their 
inner waters.’ What will not the Chinese do for money ! 
They are curious beings: with an outward placidity of 
temper, and the good-humour of amiable people, they 
possess the hardness of heart and unforgiving nature of 
the Moor. From all that I hear, as a nation they are 
without virtue, deep feeling, or dignity of character. 
_Sir Thomas Herbert told me, that after battering down 
forts and houses, and killing hundreds at Amoy, the 
_ boats of the Chinese were alongside his ship with sup 
plies, before the guns were secured, to obtain what they 
| prize before any good sentiment or moral obligation— 

profit and gain. 
| Captain Loch could not have retained the opinion 
that the Chinese, or, at least, those of the educated 
order, in whatever else they might be deficient, 
were without “ deep feeling and dignity of eharac- 
ter.” There is even a stoical grandeur in their 
_self-immolation, pride, and endurance. The first 

instance of gallantry which he recites, occurred 
on the dismantling of the Woo-Sung forts :— 


Many instances of personal bravery have lately been 
observed, particularly among the mandarins. At 
| poo one fine old officer gallantly led his men twice # 
the very points of our bayonets, manfully rallying them 
after each repulse, until he fell, shot through the 40 
When he was carried to the rear, an interpreter, seeing 
tears streaming down his cheeks, told him not to fear— 
that mercy and every kindness would be shown him— 
“Mercy !” he said; “I want no merey. I came 
_ to fight for my Emperor, and neither to give nor os 
cept mercy ; but if you wish to gain my gratitude, 
can be generous, write to my revered sovereigt, 
| say I fell in the front, fighting to the last.” -_ * 
| They adopt the custom common among many Easter® 
nations of naming their guns. Some of these we" 
stamped with Chinese characters siguifying “ The ™ 
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her's judgment,” “The tamer and subduerof Barbarians ;* | shaded in front by a rocky eminence, the large masses 


and one tremendous fellow, upwards of twelve feet long, | of which are connected with great art and propriety of 


was designated by the single title of “ Barbarian.” taste, but in shape and adjustment most studiously 
After taking these forts, an inland march was | grotesque. Trees aud flowers and tufts of grass are 
en, to the great delight of the troops :— | Sewn and planted, where art must have been taxed to 


8 ; the utmost to procure them lod t 
1 p gment. ee 
agit tore 200 eAt.. aoe Poa ea ty In another part of the gardens there is a miniature 
along 


he narrow path-ways must have offered to the wood of dwarf trees, with a dell and waterfall; the 


gaping Celestials. The country, flat as Kent and Essex ag apres a r prnccane, ved ° sein (if 1 Xs Pig rp : 
the banks of the Thames, is completely cultivated, |}. .ajjeq ) to 1 ee es hg ardles ae ? = 
apd as beautiful as its sameness of features will allow eile. ; tot wedi be ad oe ray oe i ae 
fertility to make it. The flattened tops of earthen | ~ hese isang ON tee! . 
dykes between the fields are the only roads, and these But we must leave this to the Horticultural So- 
are fianked, and here and there crossed by deep ditches, | ciety. 
which we passed on granite slabs, generally too narrow | Tortuous pathways lead to the top of the artificial 
for the Horse Artillery. This provoking, but not unfor- | mountain, each turning formed with studied art to sur- 
geen hinderance caused some trouble and much delay, | prise and charm, by offering at every point fresh views 
the Sappers having frequently to fill the ditches for the and objects. Flowers and creepers sprout out from 
of the guns. We trod drier ground as we re- crevices; trees hang over the jutting crags; small pa- 
ceeded from the river ; and, besides the perpetual rice, | yilions, crested with the white stork, their emblem of 
aw fields of beans, corn, cotton, and otherplants. Farms, purity,are seen from almost every vista ; while grottos 
arrounded by high shrub hedges, neatly interlaced with and rocky recesses, shady bowers and labyrinths, are 
ed bamboo, were thickly scattered over the country. | placed to entrap the unwary, each with an appropriate 
could be more rural than the appearance of the motto, one inviting the wanderer to repose, another of- 
houses, some in clusters, others by themselves, all half- | fering quiet and seclusion to the contemplative philo- 
hid by umbrageous enclosures, delightful lanes of fruit- | sopher. 
trees, and abundance of wild honeysuckle and roses. Three regiments were quartered in these gardens, and 
Affuence and industry were everywhere apparent, and a | the rooms formed for the enjoyments of the wealthiest 
love of neatness conspicuous from the arrangement of the | were occupied by the private soldier ; and many of the 
house to the tilling of the ground. _——- most exquisite ornaments were torn down and burnt to 
We saw crowds of peasantry in every direction ; they | cook their numerous messes. Nor could this be well 
climbed the trees and little knolls to obtain a good | avoided. hie ar ar 
view of us from a distance ; but when a long survey con- | The first thing that strikes one upon entering a cap- 
vinced them that we were not “ frantically ” disposed, tured city is Chinese robbers, passing like a string of 
they approached with confidence. Our handful of men busy ants, in a continuous line from some large house to 
would not have been a mouthful a-piece to the multi- | the city gates, heavily laden. In this pursuit the Fo- 
tudes around us. ; kiens are the bravest of the brave. They will bear 
We passed two wounded men lying on a bank, dying | thumping, kicking, and maltreating in every way, but 
without assistance in sight of thousands. Unfortunately | will most pertinaciously hold to their bundles. 
we could not afford them aid, advancing, as we were, | WwW) ee toot has 7 ve 
through a hostile country. | 1en the f eet iad advanced up the magnificent 
We went through two villages ; the shops were open, | TIV€T Yang-tze-kiang, nearly to Chin-kiang-foo, 
and the people remained in them ; the first time such | Captain Loch one day landed with a storming- 
oe had se ny ae us ri — ye _ party to disable guns and destrov abandoned forts. 
ere issued to touch nothing, and to the credit 0 er Pet fe fxtivnn waa vrenaid hy 
dhs thirsty troops be it spoken, an wee deeek At | He ascended a hill, and his fatigue was repaid by 
most every house has its little garden shaded by trees ; the beautiful and extended prospect. 
among them I remarked the tulip, the tallow, and the Inland, towards the S.E., this detached cluster of hills 
mulberry. , . : Graves were in every field broke into undulating country clothed with verdure, and 
—mounds of earth, some hollowed into vaults, others solid, fir plantations bordered small lakes confined in natural 
with the coffin resting on the top, and covered with mat-_ basins. Extending my view beyond, I saw the wind- 
ting. There appeared to be a great paucity of quadrupeds. | 8 of the vast river we had ascended ; our ships were 


Bh i tins Bi faite bikin eft still scattered over its broad surface, the sterninost divi- 
ose of the peaceful march, they reach- | sions of the fleet coming up uuder all sail. ‘To the other 


ed the suburbs of Chan-hai, a second-rate or se- | side 1 turned with yet greater interest; there the land 
cond chop town. They took possession of the! in the foreground continued a low and swampy flat, 
town, which was found nearly deserted. The fol- | leaving it difficult at a little distance to determine 
lowing description is both picturesque and purely which of the several broad waters, winding in serpen- 
Chinese :-— ’ | tine channels through the country, was the majn braach. 
: I looked down upon innumerable square sheets of water, 
The general took up his quarters in a pavilion built | separated from each other by narrow mounds of earth; 
0a the edge of a sheet of water in the public gardens of | they covered the surface of what we knew to be arable 
ing-hwang-mian. . . . .. =... . ~~. land, but which more closely resembled a vast lake, in- 
centre of a serpentine sheet of water, there is a tersected by many causeways. Willow trees grew along 
teky island, and on it a large temple of two storeys, their sides, and here and there small patches, somewhat 
Pilla up for the accommodation of the wealthy public. higher than the common surface, supported cottages and 
ts of carved wood support the roof; fretted groups | farm sheds. Beyond this again, towards the west, the 
uncouth figures fill up the narrow spaces; while | pagoda of Chin-kiang-foo was observable. . . . . I 

| 


. 


moveable latticed blinds screen the occupants from the was not alone. Lieutenant James Fitzjames had gained 
Warmth of the noon-day sun. Nothing can surpass the | the summit before me, and I found him, when I arrived, 
hon, and truth to nature of the most minutely-carved | sitting upon a granite rock, quite out of breath, after his 
Ts and insects prodigally scattered over every screen | ascent. His coxswain, who had followed him ata slower 
cornice. This is the central and largest temple. A | pace, descried a martial hero under a bush, whom he cap- 
amber of other light aerial-looking structures of the | tured and dragged up by his pig-tail. 1 verily believe 


rock rm are perched upon the corners of artificial | the poor wretch thought we were going to eat him, 
Y precipices, and upon odd little islands. Light and which supposition said little for his estimation of our 
sal ul wooden bridges connect most of these islands, | good taste. Had he been a firm, sleek, clean, and portly 
ter are thrown across the arms of the serpentine wa- | gentleman, it would have been another thing ; but this 
_ that each sequestered spot can be visited in turn. | was a poor devil whose flesh had left the bones from 
Certain passage of the sun, the main temple is! the constant use of opium. 
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Our further admiration of the prospect was interrupted | one either attempting or apparently showing any inelj. 
by an explosion: the barracks and houses were all on | nation to save the poor wretches, nor, in fact, regardin, 
fire, and our party in the boats waving to us to return; them with more notice than they would a dead horse 
so we had to descend at a pace which did not suit our | carried through the streets of London to the kennel, 


companion the prisoner, who fell upon his back, and re-; = While the troops rested from their terrible work 
’ 


signed himself to despair. Fortunately the descent was | . 1, jn¢ erpreter who was well known at hea d-quar 
steep, although, perhaps, somewhat rough ; so down he | seen Testes (eliaee te the Tie . 
went in a sitting posture between Fitzjames and his , '€TS> 8 reswes sh commanders 


coxswain, and reached the bottom in safety; but, I from the Viceroy. 


shrewdly suspect, with the loss of more than a tailor They were to the old purport, requesting them to 
could replace. send the ships down the river, and arrange a meeting 


Captain Loch had frequent adventures of this with him on shore to settle differences. Such a modest 
sort, when indulging in rambles on the shore. No- | request at such a time was exceedingly mal-a-propos, 
thing in landscape, created or embellished by art, and very nearly cost the stupid old interpreter his life ; 


Mey, ONeN “neg ia canes ian Wee who, fancying himself secure in his knowiedge of our 
ee ee ee ee eee “| language, passed through the gate, and was nearly shot 


banks of the river or its islands. Here is one lovely by the sentinel for advancing towards the General's 
spot, enlivened by the figure in the landscape :— | quarters, after having failed in his endeavours to make 
Seung-shan, a rocky cone, with a surface soil which | himself understood. Sir Hugh was in no humour te re. 
nurtures luxuriant groves of tropical vegetation, is, like | ceive him, which he, having lost but little of his self. 
its sister, Kin-shan, or “ golden island,” imperial pro- confidence, thought exceedingly incorrect. He said that 
perty. Priests are the only occupants; temples and “ Elipoo wished very much to have a talkey outside river 
palaces the pringipal buildings, surrounded by gardens |—no inside—and that English very bad if they no obey.” 
and bowers. As we passed it slowly, we had time to| Our reply was, (I mean that given by our individual 
observe the massive granite terraces, decorated with , selves, who had nothing to do with the matter,) that 
large stone monsters, and having convenient and hand-  “ Englishman may talkey a very, very leettle, if China- 
some flights of steps descending to the water; fine men pay 20,000,000 dollars, and afterwards pay more, 
temples placed to be seen, and yet shaded by useful and | talkey more,” and then the respectable old gentleman 
ornamental plants; open pavilions and secluded sum- | Was shown the way out. 
mer-houses embowered amidst the bright arbutus, which | | ‘Towards evening an advance was sounded, and the 
was enlivened by red berries and paddy-birds nestling Commander-in-chief marched with two regiments to- 
amidst its foliage, like bunches of white blossoms. _wards the Tartar quarter of the town, guided by some 
Opposite this little paradise a plain honest rock of | Chinese and Mr. Gutzlaff. We broke into many houses 
reddish granite, broken into an upright cliff, descends | Where we imagined soldiers were concealed, but met 
precipitously into the river; in the centre of its face a | With no resistance, nor saw any armed Tartars. Quiet 
round hole is neatly excavated with a slight step before _ and peace seemed to reign paramount in the still even- 
it, and some Chinese characters marked above it. While | ing, while the fragrance of the flowers surrounding al- 
we were conjecturing what this singular orifice could be | most every house calmed the strong excitement that had 
for, out came a figure dressed in a rusty brick-coloured | possessed us throughout the day. It was the prettiest 
gown, and made the ko-tow most obsequiously. We | Chinese town I had seen : the houses were all well kept, 
concluded him to be a recluse living upon charity,—a | and the interiors of many magnificent ; the streets well 
sort of Fuckeér,—common characters in the East, not | paved and clean ; and open grassy spaces and gardens 
less so in China than in India, but in this country a | gave a grace and airiness not usually met with in walled 
wiser sect, living a less purgatorial life than those of cities. 
Hindostan. We were guided to a large building said to be the 
Close to his abode, on the low land at the foot of the governor’s palace. We saw that it belonged to govern- 
rocky promoutory, we saw the remains of Phlegethon iment by the flying dragon painted upon the wall oppo- 
battery, and the smouldering ruins of the magazines. A Site the great entrance ; but the gates had apparently 
party having been landed from the Blonde to destroy | been closed for some considerable time : weeds were 
the dismounted guns, they found some brass picces growing before them, and the only sign of life was 2 
among the number, which, as prize property, were ship- Wounded Tartar of great size and strength lying under 
ped. After traversing the narrow strait, we entered the , the shade of the portico ; he was dressed in the blue 
long reach between the two islands. Over the sloping over-shirt with yellow trimmings, said to be the uniform 
brows of some low hills, across two valleys, and a plain | of the imperial guard. When we forced the house, ne 
beyond, we traced the high and well-built wall of Chin- | found it equally deserted, but completely furnished, and 
kiang-foo, with its square and round flanking bastions. | of great extent. We set fire to it, and marched on. 
High above a conspicuous gate, a red and yellow flag | _ I went with two soldiers of the 18th down a street & 
waved, but not a man was to be seen along the whole the right, to a large house, which I concluded belonged 
range of the extensive ramparts, nor in the suburbs, toa Tartar of consequence: we burst the door and en: 
which extended to the river’s edge. All appeared to us tered. Never shall I forget the sight of misery that 
as deserted and lone as a city of the dead. Little did | there met our view. 
we then think that in a few days this large, powerful, After we had forced our way over piles of furniture, 
and wealthy city would in reality be what we by chance | placed to barricade the door, we entered an open court 
compared it to. strewed with rich stuffs,and covered with clotted blood: 
We want courage to enter upon the details of 24 upon the steps leading to the “hall of penne 
the siege of the devoted city, though to many read- there were two bodies of youthful Tartars, cold an os 
we this wih § HGP cage S much alike, apparently brothers. Having gained 
ers this will form the very cream of the book. | threshold of their abode, they had died where they 
When the work of destruction was nearly com- fallen, from the loss of blood. Stepping over t 
pleted, we find the following passing notice of the bodies, we entered the hall, and met, face to face, three 


ho 


‘ es : man ‘ ' : at 
horrible suicides which too frequently closed the Women seated, a mother and two daughters ; . ir 
ecene tam . their feet lay two bodies of elderly men, with the 


, - throats cut from ear to ear, their senseless heads restitg 
fhe firing brought the General up, who resolved, when upon the feet of their relations. To the right were t¥° 
the sun became less powerful, to sweep the town from young girls, beautiful and delicate, crouching over, 
house to house. endeavouring to conceal, a living soldier. 
_As we marched along the walls, I saw what, as a no- In the heat of action, when the blood is up, and the 
vice in this description of warfare, shocked me much,— | struggle is for life between man and man, the a0 
old men, women, and children, cutting each other’s | of the wounded, and the sight of misery and pain, 8! 
throats, and drowning themselves by the dozen; and no | heeded ; humanity is partially obscured by danger 
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when excitement subsides with victory, and the indivi- 
dual circumstances are recalled to mind which led to the 

t, a heart would be hardly human that could feel 
unaffected by the retrospection. But the hardest heart 
of the oldest man who ever lived a lite of rapine and 
slaughter could not have gazed on this scene of woe un- 
Treated, horror-struck at what I saw. I must have 
betrayed my feelings by my countenance, as | stood 
spell-bound to the spot. The expression of cold un- 
utterable despair depicted on the mother’s face changed 
to the violent workings of scorn and hate, which at last 
burst forth in a paroxysm of invective, afterwards in 
floods of tears, which apparently, if anything could, 


relieved her. She came close to me, and seized me by | 


the arm, and, with clenched teeth and deadly frown, 

inted to the bodies—to her danghters—to her yet 
splendid house, and to herself; then stepped back a 
pace, and, with firmly closed hands, and in a hoarse and 
husky voice, I could see by her gestures spoke of her 
nisery—of her hate, and, I doubt not, of revenge. It 
was a scene that one could not bear long; consolation 
was useless ; expostulation from me vain. I attempted 
by signs to explain, offered her my services, but was 
spurned. I endeavoured to make her comprehend that, 
however great her present misery, it might be in her 


unprotected state a hundred-fold increased ; that if she | 


would place herself under my guidance, I would pass 
her through the city gates in safety into the open 


country, where, doubtless, she would meet many of the | 


fugitives ; but the poor woman would not listen to me ; 
the whole family were, by this time, in loud lamentation; 
so all that remained for me to do was to prevent the 


soldiers bayoneting the man who, since our entrance, | 


had attempted to escape. 

As Captain Loch returned to the city after this 
dreadful day’s work, he relates, — 

The moon was up, and shone with clear and tranquil 
light upon the silent town, lying like an amphitheatre at 
our feet; so still, so smiling in the placid beauty of the 





scene and hour, in sad mockery of the misery and de- | 
| himself down in his spacious hall, and gave orders 


spair of its concealed and wretched inhabitants. From 
the gate we took charge of a wounded officer to the 
boat, and by ten o’clock I was on board the Cornwallis. 
Throughout the day both the Chinese and Tartar | 
troops evinced a determined bravery, which commanded 
our respect; and I believe I may safely say, that the 
upper classes, from the first to the last, have shown, by 


their conduct, that they cannot brook defeat; for, al- | 


though we have captured many a Mandarin, we were 
never able to keep them prisoners for any length of 
time, they having either starved themselves by refusing 
w eat food, or otherwise committed suicide. 

The Chinese have shown many individual instances of 
conspicuous gallantry. . . . . . I feel persuaded 


equal, if not superior, to the Sepoys; they have greater 
physical power, greater obstinacy, and, consequently, 
minds that retain impressions with greater tenacity, and 
would be slow to lose confidence after it was once built 
upon the foundation of their vanity. 


On the next day the work of havoe was not 
found complete in all its stages. When Captain 
Loch walked with a friend over the scene of the | 
“last day’s slaughter,” they could hardly get along 
the streets for piles of plunder. 


Crates of beautiful China, bronze ornaments, vases, 
‘atins, silks, crape, and gold embroidery ; besides, bales | 
ofmeaner articles were strewed about in every direc- 
ton. The best had been selected and carried for a short | 
distance until a new object attracted the pilferer’s eye, | 
when the old was cast away and trodden under foot. 

¢ Chinese were the most numerous and systematic 
Plunderers, , 
© work of death was still progressing. Captain 
y and I entered a house, where we saw twenty , 
tes of women and young girls, some hanging, others | 


Grey 


*xtended upon the floor; ail had either committed sui- , though they fell into the cormmmon mistake of ear- 
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cide, or been destroyed by their relatives. A panic had 
seized the unfortunate inhabitants, and every second 
house contained self-immolated victims. We saved 
several lives, but they were to the destroyed as drops 
are to the ocean. 

On our progress to the General’s quarters, we lost our 
way by leaving the ramparts, and entered a portion of 
the Chinese town hitherto unvisited. Apparitions from 
the lower regions could not have caused greater conster- 
nation among the crowds of unfortunate people, busily 
collecting their goods, and sending their wives and fa- 
milies into the country by a postern gate that had 
escaped our notice, than we three (including a middy 
of the Endymion) produced among them, particularly 
among the poor women, many of whom, I fancy, had 
seldom, if ever before, left the precincts of their gardens. 
Some were very good-looking, and all had a grace 
peculiarly their own. Two poor creatures, evidently 
belonging to the higher class, had blackened their fac: 
to conceal their beauty—a thin disguise to the prying 
eyes of licentiousness. However, it is my belief that 
less villany was perpetrated than could have been rea- 
sonably expected, taking into consideration the anarchy 
that always, for a time, prevails in a captured city. 
Those they had cause to fear most were, beyond all 
doubt, their own countrymen. 

These are apt passages for the Tracts of the 
Peace Society. It is a curious, if true fact, that 
the Chinese when the most afraid laugh the 
heartiest. The laugh must be hysterical, Sar- 
donic, or what the Scotch call the * laugh o’ Bal- 
mullo.” 

The famous Tartar general of Chin-kian-foo will, 
no doubt, be immortalized in the annals of every 

. . . *“¥° . 2 ree " 
people sympathizing in the military spirit. Two 
days after the action, while Mr. Morrison, the in- 
terpreter, was viewing the ruins of his house, his 
funeral pile,—where, with the spirit of an old 
Roman, when all was lost, the brave soldier set 


to fire the building,—he discovered the civil secre- 
tary of the general hid in the garden. The man 
had many important papers about him, and he was 
brought on board one of the ships to have them 
examined, 

He spoke of his lost master with great feeling, and 
described him as one of the best and noblest of men. 


| Some of the despatches were from him to the Emperor, 


others from the Sovereign. 


The former gave a faithful 
account of our movements from Woosung to the day of 
our anchoring off Chin-kiang-foo. He expressed his un 


: ’ | alterable fidelity and determination to fight to the last ; 
that, if drilled under English officers, they would prove | : 


but at the same time conjured his master, with the pro- 


_phetie foresight of a doomed man, to end this war, at 


least, until their warlike resources Were more syste- 
matically arranged, and the troops recruited and con- 
centrated. He alluded to our science and energy ; but 
did not allow that the barbarian’s Queen possessed more 
devoted, or braver subjects than his august master. He 


mentioned all his own arrangements and readiness to 


await the attack ; and, if joined by some expected rein- 
forcements, his expectations of success. He concluded 


_ by saying, that his walls were high, and in good repair, 
_and that the city, which some years before beat back an 


organised banditti, amounting to 500,000 men, might be 
able to repulse a few “ barbarians.” 

The Emperor’s letters are full of reproaches for battles 
lost, accusations of cowardice against men who had died 
bravely while he was writing these bitter letters, and 


' threats in the event of future failure. 


From this period negotiations were going on 
more actively, though the ships were still steering 
onward towards Nanking. The Celestials did not 
make a very bad figure at these conferences, 
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rying diplomacy, or shilly-shallying, too far ; or of 
not knowing the exact point at which yielding 
frankly becomes true wisdom, and dallying utter 
folly. Of one preliminary conference we have the 
following lively relation. The Barbarian negotia- 
tors and their interpreters were, on this occasion, 
all young men, of slight build, and rather shabby 
in their equipments, after their hard campaign. 


We were received at the entrance of the spacious 
eourt of the temple by a bevy of mandarins, from the 
blue to the brass button. Different from us, they rustled 
in embroidered silks and flowered muslin of a design 
and beauty of texture worthy even to deck the forms of 
our own fair dames. They marshalled us with many 
obsequious bows, and really much graceful courtesy, 
into the great hall of audience, where Mr. Secretary 
“ Whang” and the Tartar General “ Chin” were stand- 
ing to receive us. After Mr. Morrison had severally 
introduced us, we sat down in chairs that would‘ have 
held two Daniel Lamberts, round a square table, Whang 
opposite Malcolm, I next to Chin, and Mr. Thom oppo- 
site me. Mr. Morrison retired to another table to 
translate some papers. 

Whang, a man of seven or eight and thirty, is con- 
sidered one of the most rising statesmen in China, and 
his manners and conversation marked him a perfect 
gentleman. Ido not remember ever having met, even 
in my own country, a person of more gentle and polished 
manner or courteous breeding than this Chinese, so 
different from the majority of his countrymen in their 
intercourse with foreigners. The General was a portly 
old veteran of about sixty, wearing a little, gray, tufted 
beard, a plain dress, crystal ball, and peacock’s feather. 
His red ball had been taken away, for some offence, 
shortly before our arrival. 

The other mandarins stood round among the servants, 
and listened, as was the universal custom, to all that was 
discussed. 

At the door were a few peace-keepers, or police, 
wearing red felt conical caps, each topped with a cock’s 
feather, which traversed round upon a swivel. They | 
were armed with cow-hide whips, which they kept in 
pretty frequent use upon the shoulders of the pressing 
and chattering rabble outside. 

While Mr. Morrison was transcribing copies of his 
papers, tea was handed round by the attendants, and 
whether drank or not, a hot cup, every two or three mi- 
nutes, superseded the colder beverage. , ; . 

Major Malcolm demanded to see the Emperor’s com- | 
mission, which, after some little delay, and great cere- 
mony, was brought forth from a chest by a mandarin, 
under whose special charge it appeared to be. He car- 
ried the roll of yellow silk in both his hands, and pro- 
ceeded—his eyes reverentially fixed upon it—with slow | 
and solemn steps towards the table, and placed it in the | 
hands of Whang with tenderness and forced resignation. | 
The produce of the silk wrapper was a little, shabby, 
yellow box, badly made, and worse painted, containing 
the power, which Morrison, on examination, pronounced, 
as far as he was able to judge, authentic. 

I was greatly amused watching the anxious and hor- 
rified faces of the various Chinese when Mr. Morrison | 
touched the commission; and I thought the old keeper 
would have fainted on the spot when he, for an instant, | 
held it in one hand. 

In China, the same respect is paid to an Imperial | 





| 








edict, or the mark of the vermilion pencil, that, with us, | 
the sovereign only receives in person. There are many 
powers delegated by sign-manual throughout the empire, 
and, in these cases, the same homage is bestowed upon 
the written name of the Emperor, that is, in other coun- 
tries, only yielded to the prince himself. 

After our skeleton treaty was satisfactorily arranged, | 
and written both in Chinese and English, one copy being | 
kept by the mandarins, the other by Malcolm, for Sir | 
Henry’s inspection, we rose to depart, and the old Gene- | 
ral laughingly remarked that the conditions were hard, | 
but, after all, were only what they would have demanded | 
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under similar circumstances; that a war between 
tions might be likened to a game of chance, in which the 
loser must pay the winner ; that this time they were th, 
unfortunates, from having neglected the art of war dur. 
ing centuries of peace and prosperity; that our shi 
were our stronghold and glory, and had proved their 
curse. 

Captain Loch concludes from what he hag geen 
that, in the event of another war, the Chinege wil] 
manage their military affairs much better. Thevare 
cool and apt scholars. Of a subsequent intervjey 
with higher dignitaries, this is a side-glance :— 

Getting into the steamer, shod in their thick Tartg, 
boots, was to them a service of danger, and which caused 
considerable delay. At last they paddled up, and came 
alongside from the steamer in the Admiral’s barge, 

ee a A number of subordinate officers and 
attendants, besides three or four mandarins whom we 
knew, from having been brought in contact with them at 
Chusan and Ning-po, followed in their wake. They pre. 


_sented, in their flowing robes, a lively contrast to our 


close fitting and (1 think) ungraceful dress. 

After a few of us had been presented, the authorities 
entered the Admiral’s cabin, and were ushered to a large 
sofa, placed to face forwards, so that they might see 
everybody and everything. Sir Henry sat on the left— 
the Chinese seat of honour—the General on the right, and 
the Admiral, as the host, I think, next to him. Tea, 
coffee, wine, sweetmeats, and cherry-brandy, were handed 
round, the last of which they greatly appreciated. 

As this was merely intended to be a visit of ceremony, 
no questions relative to future arrangements were mooted, 

Ke-ying evinced considerable interest in all he saw, 
although he never trespassed on good-breeding, or forgot 
what was due to his dignity, by asking questions. Eli. 


| poo, who was upwards of eighty, appeared fatigued, and 


his countenance bore a sad expression of mental suffer- 
ing; which is not to be wondered at, poor old man, con- 
sidering the many misfortunes and heavy displeasure of 
his Imperial master that had arisen to him out of his 
former intercourse with us. 

New-king sat without showing any outward or visible 


| sign, beyond an occasional smack of satisfaction after 


each glass of cherry-brandy. 
The General was as loquacious as on the first occasion 


| that I saw him, and pretended a great interest in, and 
| examined with a critical inquisitiveness, everything ap- 


pertaining to the art of war. . ‘ : ° 
The Commissioners, at the Admiral’s invitation, walked 
round the various decks; and I was somewhat amused 


'to see that the men, to make their messes look the 


smarter, had decorated the shelves with small jos-images, 


and a few other articles of choice taste, that they had 


picked up in their perambulations. Well might the 


_ Chinese have exclaimed with Samson, 


**Q indignity! O blot 
To honour and religion!” 


But they acted the wiser part of “ laissez faire, laisse: 


passer ;” and even their noisy train were, by humbled 


| vanity, recalled to a temporary sense of decorum. 


If the Chinese had strong feelings, whether re- 
ligious or superstitious, such insulting displays 48 


this ought to have been decidedly checked. 


The Imperial Commissioners, upon one occa 
sion, gave Sir Henry Pottinger and his friends & 


grand entertainment, at which they were well- 
crammed and well-flattered. It was given in $ 


splendid suite of apartments, highly decorated in 
the Chinese taste. Some parts of the banquet 


must have been rather a tax upon an elderly Eng- 
lish gentleman’s patience ; but what will a zealous 
plenipotentiary not submit to ? 

The tables and chairs were covered with red &® 
broidered drapery, and the floor with crimson 
The bottom of this room opened into a court which ## 
canopied by a chequered silk awning. 
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A more tolerable band than we had yet heard com- 
,as we sat down, a tune resembling a pibroch, 
ad continued to play throughout the repast. Young 
ttoned mandarins handed round tea, hot wine, 
sweetmeats, while a conversation upon general sub- 
ore arene between the Commissioners and 
Sir Henry through the medium of the interpreters. 
Numerous patties of minced meat, pork, arrow root, 
vermicelli soup, with meat in it, pig’s ear soup, and 
other strange dishes, were served in succession, in small 
china and silver basins, and in proportion to our various 
ilities in making these messes disappear, we seemed 


to rise in the estimation of the beholders. But human | 


nature could not support this ordeal long, and, as a coup 
de grace, Ke-ying insisted upon Sir Henry opening his 


mouth, while he, with great dexterity, shot into it | 


several immense sugar-plums. I shall never forget Sir 
Henry’s face of determined resignation after he found 
remonstrances were of no avail; nor the figure of Ke- 
‘ng, as he stood planted before him, in the attitude of a 
short-sighted old lady threading a needle, poising the 
bonne bouche between his finger and thumb preparatory 
to his successful throw. 

After this the tables were cleared and business com- 


The demands, written in both languages, were again 
read; and, with the exception at first of a slight demur 
at our detention of Chusan as a guarantee until the full 

yment of the 21,000,000 of dollars, and a wish to ex- 
elude Foo-choo-foo from free trade, were unanimously 


agreed to. 

The only thing about which the Chinese Com- 
missioners showed great anxiety, was to be rid of 
their troublesome visiters, and get back possession 
of their forts; but of this no hope could be given, 
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| till every point demanded had been conceded. Sir 
| Henry Pottinger at this time took the opportunity 
of discussing the Opium question. The Chinese 
argued that the growth of the poppy should be 
prohibited in India; while he contended, that if 
the Chinese gave up the use of opium, none would 
be grown for them: which is an incontrovertible, 
if not the best possible argument. He afterwards 
employed better reasoning. Having drawn a rapid 
sketch of the rise and progress of England from 
barbarism to a state of wealth and civilisation, 
through mild government and a tolerably free com- 
merce, 





He casually mentioned instances of governments hav- 
ing failed to attain their objects by endeavouring to ex- 
clude any particular article of popular desire: tobacco 
was one of those he alluded to; and now that it was 
legalised, not only did it produce a large revenue to the 
crown, but it was more moderately indulged in in Bri- 
tain than elsewhere. 

Shortly afterwards, the treaty was formally 
signed ; and Captain Loch, quitting Nanking, de- 
scended the magnificent river, the great artery of 
China. An Appendix to the volume contains a 
good deal of geographical and statistical informa- 
tion; but its charm and interest is the author's 
personal adventures and narrative, which, as our 
readers may see, form a pleasant and instructive 
addition to the sum of our knowledge of this 
memorable war. 
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Numerous Cases of Surgical Operations without pain in, 
the Mesmeric State ; with Remarks on the Opposition of | 
many members of the Royal Medical and Chiruryical | 
Society to the reception of the inestimable blessings of | 
Mesmerism. By John Elliotson, M.D., F.R.S. 

Dr. Extiorson, having placed himself in a false position 
with his professional brethren and the public, has, un- | 
happily, lost his temper, and been betrayed into some- | 
thing very like injustice and unfairness in the contro- 
versy he wages with the medical world. In November | 
last, the Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society of Lon- 
don were induced, through curiosity or, as probably, | 
courtesy and importunity, to hear read the account of a | 
case of successful amputation of the thigh during the Mes- | 
meric sleep, without the knowledge of the patient, and, | 
consequently, it is alleged, without his feeling pain. | 
Dr. Elliotson was not a witness of the operation, which | 
took place in a district hospital in Nottinghamshire; but | 
he not only believes in the case as it was stated, in which | 
there is no harm whatever, but is exceedingly indignant | 
with the other members of the Royal Medical and Chir- | 
wegical Society, because they withhold their assent from | 
what they cannot believe. He charges them roundly with 
guorance, prejudice, wilful injustice, and the obstinate 
“enial of an obvious and well-attested fact; and he has | 
indignantly ceased to be a member of their body. As a_ 
matter of course, the Society, having listened to the ac- | 
Sount of the case, (the sole authorities for which were a | 

- Topham, a lawyer, who Mesmerized the patient, 
ada Mr. Ward, a surgeon, who performed the opera- 

Won,) passed a vote of thanks for the paper read before 
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them, “ without a dissentient voice ;” but great was their 
astonishment when, next day, it was sent into the world as 
if it had been published with their approbation and sane- 
tion, though most of the leading members of the Society 
had, when the paper was read, urged formidable objec- 
tions, and expressed the strongest doubts of the facts. 
They were naturally very indignant at the unhandsome 
advantage which had been taken of their good-nature 
in listening to the case at all. 

The case had, in short, been ushered into the world under 
false pretences ; and the whole proceedings were oblite- 
rated from the minutes of the society. Now, Dr. Elliot- 
son is of opinion, “ that the society had no right to com- 
plain” of a publication which virtually made the Society 
a party to this singular case. Among the professional gen- 
tlemen who attacked the statement when it was read be- 
fore the society, and whom Dr. Elliotson cuts up with all 
his powers of sarcasm and invective, were Mr. Coulson,“ a 
surgeon practising in the city;” Dr. Moore, * a physician- 
accoucheur;” several young surgeons; Dr. James John- 
son; Dr. Marshall Hall, who is smartly twitted for his 
ignorance and inconsistency ; and Mr. Liston the surgeon, 
who is repeatedly reproached with cruelty and brutali- 
ty, for the single act of having pinched the skin off a 
girl’s hand in the Edinburgh Infirmary, whom he sus- 
pected of shamming insensibility and occasional cata- 
lepsy, and wished to test. Dr. George Burrowes was 
also among the doubters of the reality of the case of 
amputation without pain; and Sir Benjamin Brodie, 


whom Dr. Elliotson cannot forgive for his scepticism, or 


for the somethings-else which led him to say, as the 
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Doctor reports, when the O’Keys were in the blaze of | bring all right. The case of the man who haq his 
their fame, that “ he disliked turning his horses’ heads | thigh amputated without feeling pain, will, if real, not 
towards Russell Square to see a patient, lest people | long remain solitary ; and multiplied cases wil] compe] 


should think he was going to that scene of humbug, 
University College Hospital.” “Sir Benjamin Brodie 
is to be pitied,” [for his indifference to Dr. Elliotson’s 
demonstrations in Mesmerism.] “ but he is also to be 


condemned.” Sir Astley Cooper was equally cold to 


{ 
{ 
} 
| 


the phenomena of Animal Magnetism; but he was more | 


excusable,—as a man “ scantily informed, and endowed 


faculties.” As a proof of Dr. Elliotson’s fairness in 


| 
| 


argument and of his logic, we find him placing those | 
who refused to examine Galileo’s discoveries, and who | 
died in ignorance of the discoveries of Newton, in the | 


same category with Sir Astley Cooper and Sir Benja- | 
min Brodie in their scepticism or indifference to Mes- | 


merism ; forgetting, apparently, that this ageney has 
been familiar to all Enrope for sixty years, and tol- 
erably well sifted, and is not just yet entitled to rank 
with the great truths with which it is compared by its 
advocate. Another specimen of Dr. Elliotson’s fair- 
ness is the assertion, that Cuvier and La Place were 


thorough believers in Animal Magnetism, and conse- | 


belief in all that Dr. Elliotson contends for. Men 
are not to be scolded and bullied into conviction, 
Dr. Elliotson should allow the same latitude to others 
which he takes to himself. For years after Mr. Chene. 
vix had startled, if not convinced him, he allowed the 
subject to drop; and were Mesmer, the Marquis de 
Puysegur, or Chenevix, alive at this moment, he would 


with but a moderate degree of the higher intellectual | differ from them in the very fundamental principle of 


their doctrine—the power which one persun can ex. 
ercise over another by his wi// ; whica every believer in 
Animal Magnetism has held until now, that Dr. Elliot. 
son broaches the new heresy of the maguetizer’s wij] 
having no influence whatever. 

One must regret that a man of the character and at- 
tainments of Dr. Elliotson should allow himself to speak 
in the manner he does of Magendie; only because the 
acute Frenchman is the opponent of Phrenology and 
Mesmerism; but it is yet more deplorable that he ean- 
not spare a commission graced with the venerable name 


of Franklin, because its report, made sixty years ago, 


was wholly unfavourable to the then novel and astonish- 


ing doctrines ot Mesmer. 
The Hand-book of Taste, ov how to observe Works of Art, 
especially Cartoons, Pictures, and Statues. By Fabius 


quently in all the phenomena connected with it, or that 
may yet emanate fromit. Nay, the Society for the Diffu- 
sion of Useful Knowledge is, by a side-wind, pressed into | 
the service of Animal Magnetism, as, “ in its article Sow- Pictor. Longman & Co. 

naimbulism, in the* Penny Cyclopedia,’ Mesmerism is ad- | We have never met with a compendious treatise on 
mitted to the extent even of clairroyance,” and this while | Art, and the principles which should guide taste in 
Lord Brougham was president of the Society, and the Bi- | judging of its productions, that contained more excellent 
shop of Durham and many men of the first distinction in | matter than this small unpretending volume. It is ex- 
science were on the committee; all of whom must conse- | pressly compiled for the instruction of the Public, and 
with a view to that era in Art which the decoration of 
the new Houses of Parliament, and the present display 
of the Cartoons in Westminster Hall, may be expected 
to create. It exhibits the opinions of the best artists 
and critics of all ages. It is not intended to instruct the 
student in art, though he may profit much by its lessons, 
—but to tell the observer how he may judge of the pro- 
ductions of the Fine Arts. It is not flaitering to set 
out with saying that England, in the art of design, is not 
only immeasurably behind Italy, but falls short of what 
France aspires to, and Germany has accomplished; bat 
this is qualified by the admission that England is, never- 
theless, quite capable of eflicient progress. 

‘That this Hand-book merits even higher praise than 
we have bestowed upon it, the intelligent reader will 
learn from the following specimens, while he receives 4 
few sound lessons on taste :— 


THE TRUE ARTIST. 

A painter who only knows how to colour, if he colours 
well, has made himself master of a difficult craft, and 
deserves such praise as you would bestow upon a good 

/ workman ; but he is not an artist. 

A painter who invents, composes, and colours sub- 
jects which are pretty and pleasing enongh in them- 
selves, but produce no effect upon the mind, nor any Te 
sult beyond the visual gratification of the observer, me- 
rits undoubtedly the first rank amongst decorators ; but 
he is not an artist. 


queutly be held as believers in the doctrines they dissem- 
inate. With most of the “ numerous other cases” of the 
Pamphlet, besides the great one that is the subject of dis- 
pute, the public is already acquainted. Some are of 
teeth extracted during the mesmeric sleep; one is the 
cutting the tendons at the back of a contracted knee- 
joint that had previously been mesmerized for three | 
months ; Dr. Elliotson himself reports a remarkable | 
cure of a severe form of St. Vitus’ dance of nine years’ 
tanding. which he made by Mesmerism, though Dr. Hall, 
who also treated it, thought the case feigned. Now, 
when doctors differ, who shall decide betweenthem ?! It 
was certainly, if real, a very obstinate case. The well- 
known old case of the French lady operated upon for can- | 
cer, makes another of the “numerous cases.” Mr. Braid of 
Manchester has, in one year, accomplished four times the 
number of cures by Hypnotisim—his peculiar modification 
of Mesmerism—-that are reported by Dr. Elliotson. This 
isnoreproach to Dr. Elliotson. He has done well;—though | 
it is much to be regretted that he should allow him- 
self to get so very angry, and descend to unhandsome 
remarks on the number of a man’s door-plates, or the 
quarter of London in which he resides ; or to taunt Mr. 
Wakley with his ignorance of Latin and of everything 
else, because that gentleman has not been able to see the 
eases of the Misses O’Key with his eyes. Dr. Elliotson 
complains bitterly of the incredulity shown by the But the painter who represents ideas exalted, just, 
medical profession to the singular phenomena exhibited | and noble, in such a manner as to transmit them from 
by these celebrated, and to him fatal sisters. Many of | the canvass into the breasts of those who behold it, and 
the profession will be equally astonished at what they sd excite in them the emotions, thoughts, affections, 
consider the credulity of Dr. Elliotson and the pend | antipathies with which he is himself inspired,—he ™ 3® 


artist, equal in all respects to the first of orators, poe™s 
believers, Of the depth and sincerity of his own con- | or historians. ;' 


viction there can be no question ; and a little patience, 
could he command it, and if truth be on his side, will | 


THE LIMITS OF IMITATION IN ART. 
The artist who imitated Nature precisely as she ™ 
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would fail entirely in his aim. — A representation of | glare, nor conceive that the work which makes the 
what is constantly before our eyes is not worth so much | greatest impression upon you at the first glance is there- 
trouble. A country lout, betraying in his attitude and | fore the best. This tells only at the Exhibition, where 
countenance the very picture of rustic simplicity, while | everything is seen through a false medium, distracted as 
he scratches his head to stimulate it for an answer to | the eye must be by the bustle of company, the gaudy 
the plainest question,—a servant girl down on her | dresses, the glitter of frames upon the wall, and the 
knees, with sleeves tucked up to the elbows, laboriously chaos of colours. An artist tones his picture there for 
employed in scrubbing away at the floor of a room fur- , the express purpose of attracting attention, to make it 
nished with a couple of straw-bottomed chairs, a deal | prominent by casting its neighbeur into shade. This is 
table, of which the legs appear to have a lien on the | called “ Demolishing a rival.” ‘ . : -_ 
wall, a bandbox of blue paper, and a bed covered with a | Again, that which astonishes, always diminishes in 
hwork quilt,—are, no doubt, quite natural. And | effect every fresh time you recur to it; whereas real 
when the artist has represented these objects so truly | worth is unassuming, is often overlooked at first, but 
that you feel obliged to listen for the vacant repiy,— | gradually gains upon you, unfolds new beauties, or pre- 
that you seem to see the flush of perspiration on the | sents the same ones in a still more pleasing aspect, as 
housemaid’s face,—or fancy for the moment that the often as you revisit it. The “ Paradise Lost” was sold 
counterpane is really made of cotton print,— what have for £10, and remained neglected for many years after 
you gained ! Would you wish to live in constant in- its publication ; but now we never tire with reading it; 
yercourse With just such companions at your hearth !— | and the oftener read, the more it charms. Mademoiselle 
see the room you occupy bedecked with such mate- de Launay, afterwards Madame de Staél,—who had 
rials! Then why do you wish to have them on your | niece living with her possessed of considerable person! 
walls?’ No; the real value of art does not consist in beauty,—used to say, “* The men come to see Sophia, but 
portraying Nature just as she is, but as she might be ; they stay to converse with me.” We, too, go to see the 
in depicting that which is not of common but uncommon pictures at the Exhibition: how many of them are there 
occurrence,—which, in short, is never seen at one time, , With which we should wish to stay and converse! 
or united in one object. Hence those employed in re- | Finally, if you would have good artists and great 
producing images of mere nature are but copyists ; and | Works, never consent to accept the merits of execution 
however much manual labour they may bestow upon for the intrinsic merits of a work. The value of a poem 
these copies of theirs, they certainly do not merit any does not consist in hot-pressed paper and Baskervilie 
very great degree of praise. There are cases where | types. If a painting has no merit beyond its beauty, it 
they would be even censurable, and most so when the has failed of its end; if none but its colouring, it has 
imitation was most perfect and most true. Who can failed in its means. To be perfect, it must be a bean- 
endure the sight of monsters or tortures when so natu- | tiful as well as a good painting: and it cannot be a good 
rally represented as to appear real? If the Laocoon | picture unless it improves and instrucis at the same 
inspired horror, it would immediately cease to be a pro- time that it pleases; for it is not the eye which dis- 
duetion of the fine arts ; the effect of which, as has been | cerneth beauty, but the intellect. 
said, must always be to excite emotions of pleasure, be Tales of the Colonies ; or, the Adventures of an Emiyran’, 
the representation illustrative of what passion or quality | — Edited by a late Colonial Magistrate. “3vols. Saun- 
it may,—joy, sorrow, majesty, grace, or hatred. | ete te Cates 
pn ewing, su84, nee a encow them, | This life-like and truthful picture makes the reader 
should be conned over before visiting Exhibitions, and ‘iil , ; : a 
: ‘ juite enamoured of the ease, freedom, and ultimate 
afterwards stitched up with our catalogues :— 





comfort and prosperity of emigrant life-——-Mr. William 
Do not allow yourself to be imposed upon by the cele- Thornley, a sensible, active man, anxious to provide tor 
brity of names. A name makes nothing. Hamlet or 
Othello would give you equal pleasure if they had been 
anonymous publications. It would be well if all works 
were anonymous ; conceive that they are so ; and create | ing, turns his thoughts to the colonies, consults his wife, 
for yourself a just coup-d’@il by constant exercise, and, though “ some natural tears she drops,’ obtains her 
which will teach you how to discern the slightest varia- hearty consent to leave their native Surrey aud embark 
tion in the forms, proportions, attitudes, accessories, char- 
acters, and expression. Afterall, a good copy is better 
than a bad original. Sti 
If the name of the artist is not allowed to influence lony, when there were some great, if distant advantau ; 
your Judgment, neither should you permit your reason | to compensate the settler for the many hardships and 
Sp ge by submitting it to the dictation of others. | privations incident to a new settlement. Thornley, by 
ow seldom is it that a man’s taste is formed upon his 
own observations ! Most men see things, not in their | 
own colours, but in those which others have ascribed to ie 
them; they see with other men’s eyes. “Take your ble household articles. His capital was diminished to 
own sentiments for your guide,” said the oracle to Cicero, about £800 before he reached Hobart Town, for he had 
Dre hot the opinion of the vulgar.” When you meet taken out,ready made, many articles required in the 
ith ‘one who has the reputation of being a “ connvis- 
eur,” whose knowledge is confined to the science of 
lerms, stories, anecdotes of the lives of artists, the vicis- ; 
tudes which their works have undergone, their prices, mikes a long journey in search of good land, and falls 
ty, and their celebrity—who sweeps his hand, in witha Man Friday in an old English humourist, a good 
wit mf é at wer ft ° : ° : ‘ * . 
Pay a sort of air, over some little spot in some ayriculturist, by name Crab, and of a very crabbed 
Lets dot er" “es 8 
dd tan ire, or imitates with his forefinger the motion temper, though possessed of an excellent disposition. 
pe rush, moving and circulating over the canvass, 
would do in the hands of an able artist, while his 


*fbrows arch themselves to the skies at the mention of 


*tame,—be sure that that man isan impostor: he may | ever going to return to England, but died in Van Die- 
he a s ——— . * I . . . ” 

et ana picture-dealer, but he is not an intelli- men’s Land, after having been for many years the faith- 

with Server; nor should you take him for your guide fy} and able assistant and director of Thornley, and a 

any greater confidence than you would choose to : 

a W upon a critic whose knowledge of genuine poetry 

, confined to the art of discerning the autograph of 
"ry author from a forgery. 

hot permit yourself to be deceivel by show and . upon the banks of the Clyde. They encountered hardin 

“_ 


his young family, finding that he is every day going back 
in the world, and his sinall capital gradually diminish- 


for Van Diemen’s Land with her old mother and their 
| five children. This was in the early period of the co- 


scraping together all his means, mustered about £1150, 
besides an ample supply of bedding, clothes, and port- 


colony, such as nails, carpenters’ tools, cart-whiecels, Ac. 
Now commence the Crusoeing adventures. The setiler 


This man, who had come out as an emigrant, railed every 
day of his life at the colony and all its ways ; was for 


second father to the children. The family, with all their 
goods, were, as soon as possible, transported in their own 
ballock-wagonus to their estate into the wilderness, and 
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enough, or what would be considered such by the luxu- 
rious inhabitants of English cities ; but these were cheer- 
fully borne,and there was a wildexcitement in their adven- 
tures with sheep-stealers and natives, the vicissitudes 
and accidents of the seasons, and their peculiar position, 
which gives the charm of gypsy-life to their existence. 
No sooner had they reached the farm, than Thornley, 
his man Crab, and his two convict-servants, set hard to 
work, felling trees for the projected log-house. The 
journal kept from day to day shows their progress, and 
is truly an interesting record. A stock of pigs and 
poultry were procured in exchange for their salt pork, 
and dogs were bought to assist in keeping the sheep and 
oxen fromstraying. Before the weather became broken, 
the log-house was ready to receive the inmates of the 
tent; and furniture was made. 

Saturday, March 23.—Tried my hand with Bob [the 
eldest boy | at making a table. Took some of the cleanest 
of the split logs, and splitting them again, contrived, by 
smoothing them with the axe, and planeing them where 
possible, to produce a tolerably even surface. It was six 
feet long, and fuur wide. My wife praised my ingenuity, 
and her mother declared it was a splendid piece of furni- 
ture. The children were very merry at it; and Betsy, my 
eldest girl, who was christened after her grandmother, 
covered it with an old green cloth, that had served to 
pack things in, which gave it quite a genteel look. 

We were all abed and asleep, when we were awakened 
by a prodigious cracking of whips and sounds of voices 
in the distance. We were agreeably surprised by the 
arrival of the bullock-cart, with Crab and the man, bear- 
ing fresh supplies and additions to our stores, for we did 
not expect him till next day. 

Sunday, 24.— Passed as usual. Crab says he has seen 
a fine lot of sheep—one hundred and eighty ewes with 
their lambs, and forty wethers, to be had cheap for 
money, near the Green Ponds. Thought of the sheep 
all night, but could not plan how to keep them without 
another servant. 

Monday, 25.—Found that John Bond, one of my 
government men, had been used to sheep in England. 
Determined to have a look at the sheep next day, but 
very reluctant to leave home. ° ‘ . 

There was a fine stir about the tents when the sheep 
came in sight. We were welcomed by my wife, and her 
mother, and the children in a body. Even Crab seemed 
pleased. 

“ Well,” said he, “ here’s more company, at any rate. 
You must look sharp after them, or not a tail will you 
see to-morrow morning. The sheep in this country are 
dreadful creatures to stray.” 

There was henceforth plenty of salt pork, mutton 
chops, and dampers—-a sort of sodden cakes—to be found 
in the log-house ; with tea for the ladies—for the wife 
and mother had been educated as ladies—and rice and 
treacle for the children. 


extra labour, a bowl or jug of punch was brewed. 
Sometimes the addition ofa cockatoo pie, or a stew or soup 
of kangaroo, was added to the usual fare. More children 
were born; and they were heartily welcomed : for now 
there were none of the fears of Old England, about how 
they were to be maintained and settled in life. There 
was “ plenty for all; land, and house, and meat, and 
what not! so, the more the merrier!” Other settlers 
arrived in time: a blacksmith, most welcome; a gentle- 
manlike surgeon, who found very little to do; and 
farmers, in numbers, bought land, and commenced cul- 
tivation, and the rearing of flocks and herds. Our emi- 
grant had now been eight years in the colony; he had a 
numerous flock of sheep, and a tolerable herd of cattle ; 


There were also a gallon or | 
two of rum, from which, upon great holidays, or days of | 
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more land fenced in. A substantial, roomy house wa 
building, and he had a large productive garden, With all 
sorts of English vegetables and small fruits, and 
and pear trees, coming on vigorously. Let us see him -_ 
“ My family, now increased to seven, begin to be com. 
panions to me; and their education, even in this out-of. 
the-way place, has not been neglected. The place jg 
becoming settled around me, which, although it curtails 
the run for my sheep and cattle, increases the fee}; of 
security, and affords some society. 7 
“ My eldest boy, now seventeen years of aye, is a yal. 
uable assistant to me, and affords the promise of becom. 
ing a healthy, intelligent, and honourable man, M 
daughter Betsy grows a fine, handsome girl; and 
other children are healthy, happy, and improving, | 
have the pleasurable feeling of caring little whether my 
consumption of meat and flour is a little less or a littl, 
more. Abundance reigns around me. The feeling of 
anxiety with which I used to be haunted in England jp 
respect to how my children could be made certain of 
lodging, food, and clothes, has departed from me. Then 
is plenty for all; and the dominant desire now is chang. 
ed to that of becoming wealthy ! To be sure, we 
live rather in the rough; but usage has made it familiar 
tous. We use no fine furniture, wear no fine cl 
and our establishment still bears the impress of a set. 
tler’s early life. But I am rich (for independence is 
riches) in sheep and cattle, and house and land. My 
large room has become furnished with an ample su 
of books, and I find recreation and advantage in thei 
perusal, 

“ The climate, on experience, we find healthy, though 
very changeable, and subject to extreme variations of 
heat and cold. 


“This year we have added fish to our table. We 
threw a net across a narrow part of the river, about 
half a mile from the house, and we now obtain a plenti- 
ful supply of eels at most times.” 

We take leave of Mr. Thornley the Surrey emigrant, 
a respectable, if not yet venerable patriarch ; his elder 
children happily married and settled around him in peate 
and plenty ; his wealth vast] y increased, and with money 
in the bank at high interest ; a rare circumstance, we 
presume, for an emigrant. The book is really pleasaat, 
and even instructive reading; though the unvarying rew- 
tine of a settler’s life, and the sameness of the incidents 
and the adventures with bushmen, natives, and convicts, 
becomes somewhat tedious in the middle division of a 
three volume story. 


Memoirs of the Marquis of Pombal, with Extracts from 
his Writings, §c. &c. By John Smith, Esq., Private 
Secretary to the Marshal Marquis de Saldanha. ? 
vols. 8vo. Longman & Co. 

This work may probably owe its existence to the laa- 
dable desire of the Marquis de Saldanha, to see the ¢har- 
acter of his grandfather, the eminent Portuguese minis 
ter, receive tardy justice before the eyes of Europe. Of 
justice from posterity the man who had made the whole 
body of the Jesuits his enemies had small chance, with 
out explanation and an attempt at direct vindication 
of his conduct and policy. The Marquis of Pombal, whet 
his age and country are taken into view—the latter the 
most ignorant and bigoted in Europe—was one of the 
most remarkable statesmen of his day; a happy aceidemt 
in the history of a despotic country, which it was not his 
blame that he could only benefit so long as he lived and 
maintained his power. During the twenty-seven yes™ 
that Pombal was the Minister of Don Joseph, he did 
more to regenerate Portugal than had been either though 
of or attempted for ages. If his works, in a great me? 


sure, perished with the projector, the failure must be at 





he had forty-five acres enclosed and under tillage, and 


tributed to the retrogressive principle inherent in all det 
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potic governments. Though the daring act of the expul- | to work upon the minds of the people, by persuading them 
sion of the Jesuits is the circumstance by which Pombal | that this kingdom is under the immediate chastisement of 
is best known to Europe, this was but one of the many | Heaven, and many expect some direfal calamity; that as 
bold and useful innovations and reforms which distin- | our Saviour’s sufferings were for the redemption of man- 
his administration. He began at the founda- | kind in general, so the present sufferings of the Jesuits 
tion, by endeavouring to educate the people; he fostered | are for the reclaiming of Portugal from its present errors, 
industry, and encouraged trade and commerce ; curbed | and which cannot be safe unless it return to them, (the 
the priesthood, and humbled the Inquisition. These | Jesuits.) These and such like absurdities impose greatly 
were his unpardonable sins. He also reformed the sys- | upon an ignorant people, who have for their teachers 
tem of taxation, improved the police of the capital, and | but an ignorant set of clergy ; but which the ministers 
introduced many useful minor changes and regulations. | seem determined to put a stop to as much as possible.” 
His element seems to have been preternatural activity; | Among the many useful internal regulations introduced 
and, though his efforts were in general well-directed, it | by Pombal was an act restraining people from leaving 
is not wonderful, that at a period when political economy, | their property, on their deathbed, to the church ; and 
as a science, could not be said to exist, bustle, and undue | from building churches or other religious edifices save with 
interference in all matters, might sometimes have taken the money they happened to possess at the time ; from, 
the place of large and generalized views. The terrible | in short, burthening their families. 
arthquake of Lisbon, when 30,000 people perished by | The power of Pombal terminated with the life of Don 
fre and water, or were crushed in the ruins of the city, Joseph. His ever-active enemies had previously obtained 
took place at an early period of Pombal’s administration. | unbounded influence over the Queen, Donna Maria, who 
The energetic character of the man is revealed in his | dismissed, or ostensibly permitted her father’s favourite 
memorable speech to his Royal master upon this awful | minister to retire. The faction that he had crushed and 
occasion. Don Joseph and his courtiers were then at | struggled with, was now triumphant ; and many of his 
Belem, and in a state of extreme distress and consterna- | best regulations were summarily abolished. The Queen, 
tion. When the king addressed himself to Pombal, who | always a fanatical and weak-minded woman, afterwards 
hastened to Belem, and inquired what was to be done to | became insane, and all along she was but a tool in the 
meet this awful infliction of Divine justice,—“ Bury the hands of Pombal’s enemies. From being neglected, he 
dead and feed the living,” was the calm reply of the self- | Was finally persecuted; but he died in peace in 1782, and 
possessed minister, who already enjoyed his master’s | ata very advanced age, with the consolation of having done 
confidence; though thenceforward Don Joseph looked much to promote the improvement of a people whom 
upon him as a superior being. In this dreadful emer- | ignorance and the intrigues and influence of the priest- 
gency, he, indeed, effected marvels. The Jesuits could | hood and the nobility alone rendered insensible to his 
not slip so favourable an opportunity of maligning one | Merits and ungrateful for his services. The Memoirs 
whom they already instinctively felt their destined leave us in doubt if the means employed by Pombal to 
enemy and conqueror. Like other hypocrites and bigots, | crush the enemies of the public weal were at all times 
they represented the calamity as an awful visitation of | 45 fair as his ends were good ; and the whole work has 
the Divine displeasure for the impiety of the minister | too much the air of vindication, of the pleading of an ad- 
and his supporters, in which the King himself was in- | vocate, and the panegyric of an interested admirer, to 
eluded. A similar convulsion, it was foretold, would | Satisfy the impartial inquirer after truth. Nor are we 
take place on the same day (All Saints’ Day) of the fol- | certain that this pervading tone does not produce effects 
lowing year. Other pious parties, not Jesuits, some- | on the reader’s mind diametrically opposite to those in- 
times deal in this sort of presumptuous and scandalous | tended. 
menace. We have, of late, seen dismal things foretold | The United Irishmen: Their Lires and Times. By R. 
of Great Britain and its Sovereign,—disaster, revolution, | oR. Madden, M.D. Second Series ; in two volumes, with 
and dethronement, for the opposition made to the preten- | numerous portraits. London: J. Madden & Co. 
sions and demands of a violent sectarian body. When no The subject of these volumes was well-nigh exhausted 
earthquake occurred, the people langhed heartily at their | inthe First Series. The Second is more connected, if 
own foolish fears, and at the prophets of evil ; an ill | less novel and interesting. It consists of Memoirs of 
presage for the Jesuits. | Thomas Addis Emmet, Dr. Macneven, Arthur O’Connor, 
In that attempt to assassinate the King which had | Samuel Neilson, and a few more of the sufferers and 
nearly proved fatal, and which was seized on as a pre- | worthies of the period referred to. The work bears 
text to expel the Jesuits from Portugal and its depen- | evidence of the pains and diligence with which Dr. 
dencies, they were, if not the sole instigators of the plot, | Madden has hunted up all sorts of information, and also 
deeply implicated ; and by their restless ambition, in- | of the affection, pride, and veneration with which the 
‘lence, and thirst for temporal power, they had made | memories of these patriots are cherished by their surviv- 
Ives feared and hated by every Catholic govern- | ing relatives andcountrymen. Mr. O’Connell would, how- 
ment. Austria was the first to follow the example of | ever, denounce them as fools. One of the most interesting 
gal in discountenancing the Jesuits. It was not | of the Memoirs is that of Samuel Neilson, the Editor 
‘ay for Pombal and his sovereign to maintain the posi- | of The Northern Star, whose whole correspondence 
tion they had taken, in despite of the intrigues of this | with his wife and family, while a state prisoner in 
powerful and active body, and of the power of the Court | the garrison of Fort George, Dr. Madden has recover- 
of Rome, which warmly favoured them. Mr. Hay, the | ed. It is not a little remarkable that nearly every one 
tish minister at Lisbon, in a despatch to his govern- | of the most trustworthy of these individuals was at one 
meat, xposes the nefarious arts by which the Jesuits at | time or other suspected by their associates of being 
‘ime sought to maintain their influence,—undermine | traitors and spies; an inevitable consequence of secret 
wmbal, and frustrate all his measures of reform. societies. Neilson, among others, was suspected, and 
emissaries of the Jesuits,” he writes, “endeavour | with no shadow of probability. He was a thoroughly 
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honest man, if a mistaken one, as to the manner of accom- 
plishing a good purpose ; and during his long period of 
imprisonment he became a more reflective, “a better, and 
a sadder man.” ‘The conspiracies and insurrections 
which these men instigated, and for which they suffer- 
ed and involved their country in distraction and blood, 
took place, we need not say, before the Legislative 
Union ; which is, therefore, chargeable with no part of 
the grievances, real and imaginary, under which Ireland 
then suffered. Nay, Neilson appears to have decidedly 
approved of the principle of the Union, and to have 
looked forward to it as conducive to the prosperity of 
Ireland. Shortly before the Union was effected, in July 
i799, while a prisoner at Fort George, we find him 


writing to his wife, 





i 
| 
] 
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consnmed ; while he shows the rationa/e of the easy or 
difficult digestion of the different kinds of aliment, and 
draws attention to what nature herself either prompts ys 
to seek or to avoid. There is much useful general informa. 
tion in the work, and not a few valuable receipts for the 
proper preparation of the diet best suited to the vations 
ages and physical conditions of the human anima). 
Under the head Acids are found the formule of many 
refreshing and effervescing drinks proper for this Season 
of the year. As a specimen of the homely, but realjy 
important parts of the Treatise, we copy out the follow. 
ing directions for making “ a most delicious unfermented 


| bread, equal in lightness to any bread prepared by the 


| 
| 
| 
} 


“ | gee a Union is determined on between Great | 


Britain and Ireland. I am glad of it, In a 
mercial point of view it cannot be injurious ; and I 
can see no injury the country will sustain from it poli- 
tically. So decidedly am I of this opinion, that I 
would purchase or rent land in Ireland at this moment 
in preference to any country on earth, if I had it in my 
power. Many persons, however, of great knowledge, 
differ from me on this subject; but time will show who 
is right. . . . If J had possessed the means, I should 
have published my sentiments on this subject in a short 


con | 


_with the flour in a large basin, with 8 wooden spoon: 


' 
i 


nervous pamphlet; so deeply am L impressed with its | 


national utility.” 

These sentiments are so little in repute at present in 
Treland, that Dr. Madden has taken pains to make out 
that Neilson was here a double-dealing man, who affected 
to entertain opinions which his mind disowned, in order 
to recommend himself to the Governor of Fort George, 
who perused all the correspondence of the prisoners ! 
The idea is as far-fetched and improbable as discredit- 
able to Neilson, who appears to have been even rashly 
honest, and a worthy and sincere man in every relation 
of lite. ——The numerous portraits in the volumes, though 


of no value as productions of art, give a lively idea of 


the persons they represent; and the work, altogether, 

will be perused with interest by Trishmen,--though 

Kaglishmen may not always be able to see the Patriots 

of 1798 with Dr. Madden’s green spectacles. 

dA Treatise on Food and Diet, with Obserrations on thi 
Dietetical Regimen suited for Disordered States of the 
Digestire Organs . 


some of the principal Metropolitan and other EHstahlish- 


ments for Paupers, Lunatics, Children, the Sick, \e., &c. 


By Jonathan Pereira, M.D., PRLS., &ec., Xe. 


». 549. Longman & Co. 
VI s 


There have of late been so many works on Dret, by 
eminent physicians, that another added to the number, 
required to have some new, and characteristic feature. 
This, in the work before us, is found in a systematic ac- 
count of the chemical elements or constituents of the 
different articles used as food, and of their relation to the 
In other 


constitution and wants of the human body, 


particulars, a new plan and arrangement have been 
The chapter on Dictaries—which is an origi- 
nal one—-has a present and vital interest, while half the 


adopted. 


world are contending that criminals and paupers should 
be nearly starved, and the other half that they onght to be 
crammed. In the general rules laid down for Diet, Dr. 
Pereira, the leading principles being fixed, observes 


the safe and happy medium, without pedantic strictness | 


on the one hand, or laxity onthe other. Like most other 


intelligent modern practitioners, he places the safety | 


or health of the dyspeptic rather in the avoidance of ex- 
cess than in the quality or kind of food and drink that is 


and an Aecount of the Lietaries of 


Octavo, 


fermented process :’— 
Flour t tH. 
Sesquicarbonate of soda 4!) grains. 
Cold water half-a-pint, or as much as may be cuff. 
cient. 
Muriatic acid of the shops 50 drops. 
Powdered white sugar a teaspoonful. 


Intimately mix the sesquicarbonate of soda and the sngar 


then gradnally add the water with which the acid das 
been previously mixed, stirring constantly, so as teform 
an intimate mixture very speedily ; divide into two 
loaves, and put into a quick oven immediately. If any 
soda should escape the action of the acid, It will cause 
u yellow spot, which, however, fs more unsightly “fhan 
detrimental. The sugarcan be omitted if thonght de. 
sirable. 

Dr. Pereira strongly, and for varions reasons, reeon- 
mends unfermented bread. In its preparation, tinte and 
trouble are saved, and it is not vitivted by bad yeast, or 
over-fermentation. He considers it, from lightness and 
porosity, more digestible than biscuits. On the question 
or controversy of wine or teetotalism, Dr. Periera takes 
n middle course. He allows that “ the most “perfect 
health is quite compatible with the moderate enjoyment 
of wine :” but asserts that, notwithstanding all tha 
wine has to recommend it, “for healthy individwals, 
(unaccustomed to its use,) it is an ummecessary article of 
diet.” He holds beer in greater favour, which is fortunate, 
as this is the less expensive national beverage of ‘the 
millions. “ When Dr. Franklin,” he says, * asserted 
that a penny loaf and a pint of water yielded more 
nourishment than a pint of beer, it is obvious thath 
regarded beer merely as a nutrient, and overlooked its 
stimulating and cheering qnalities, of which bread and 
water are totally devoid.” Beer has a tendency to pre- 
mote corpulency, which eannot be from its alcohol, sine 
spirit-drinkers are usually slender or even emaciated ; 
and hence the nutritive quality of beer is inferred,ané 
the conclusion drawn, “that the practice of taking @ 
moderate quantity of mild malt liquor, of sound quality,™ 
dinner, is, in general, not only unobjectionable, but bene- 

ficial; especially for those engaged in laborious pursuit, 
or who lead an active life.” He especially recommend: 
the dndian Pale Ale as a valuable restorative beverag 
for invalids and convaleseents., Upon the whole, ¥° 
are led to conelude that people, who have the means, @ 
| geveral regulate their diet very judiciously ; the rales a 
the most intelligent physicians being unconsciously acte 
oninmost instances, which rules are derived from thep™ 
, tice and common consent of mankind. The grand, sade 
most sole error is exeess, whether in eating or drinks 





| though Dr. Pereira does not think this holds in the®* 
of either prisoners, children, or growing young perse™™ 
| who are much oftener under than over-fed. Nor 

' under-feeding always preclude the use of impropet dui 
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Though there is, And must be, in this and every work 
of the kind, much that has been said over and over again 
a hundred times, Dr. Pereira’s book contains, with a large 
proportion of novel matter, such an exposition of the 
entire subject of Alimentary substances and Diet as 
must be alike acceptable to the professional student, 
and improving to the popular reader. 

History of the Sandwich Islands. By James Jackson 
Jarves. London: Moxon. 

If it be true that the Sandwich Islands have been 
taken formal possession of in the name of the Queen of 
Great Britain, this history of our newest colony appears 





opportunely. But independently of this circumstance, 
the work is one that was wanted, and, moreover, one 
whieh fairly, if not faultlessly, supplies the want felt. The 
author appears to be an American, who, partly “in pur- 
wit of health and recreation.” visited the Sandwich 
isands in 1837, and remained for some years. He be- 
came the Editor of The Polynesian, a weekly newspaper 
published at Honolu; which vocation brought him into | 
intimate relations with the chiefs and natives, and en- 
larged his opportunities of acquiring the materials which 
he has turned to good account in this history. He went 
with astrong prejudice against his countrymen, the Mis- 
sionaries,—and imagining the natives, (the Hawaiians,) 
though improved in morals, a priest-ridden people. In 
the course of a four-years’ residence he completely chang- 
ed this opinion. Much of the curious information which 
he obtained respecting the history, manners, religion, 
and traditions of the islands of the Hawaiian Archi- 
pelago has been derived from the Missionaries, and | 
especially from those of them who were schoolmasters. | 
A history written in the native language by the pupils 
of what is called the High School at Lahainaluna has 
been translated by a late American Missionary, and has 
been drawn upon for materials. The Tour of the Rev. 
Mr. Ellis,and the Missionary Records, have also furnished 
much useful information. The volume displays no fact 
more clearly than the extreme jealousy which the Ame- 
ricans feel of British interference with these islands, or | 
with what they seem to assume as their superior claims. 
The Oregon Territory, according to Mr. Jarves, would ill 
compensate for the loss of the Sandwich Islands, and 
next to occupying them, the United States Government, 
ormany of the citizens, would wish to see their indepen- 
dence guaranteed. There are more natives of the United 
States at present in the Sandwich Islands than of all 
other foreigners put together. Next to Yankees in 
number are the Chinese. The native population shows 
a tendency to decrease, and has decreased considerably 
Within the last twenty years, though the rate of mor- | 
tality is less within the last few years. 

As the past condition of these islands is less familiar | 
to ordinary readers than their history since the Mission- | 
aries have laboured to civilize and Christianize them, we | 
shall select our few samples of this work from the de- 
«ription of the earlier period. 

THE ARISTOCRACY OF HAWAIT. 


en regular police existed. The immediate attendants 
a € chiefs executed their orders. These attendants | 
ps = humerous, every person of rank being supplied ac- 
fe ing to his grade. A certain number were bosom 
rends, who always remained privileged idlers about 
persons of their lords, having no voice in political 
hol rs: the others held different offices in the house- 
por Presa or less menial, and constituted a permanent 
' = ment. The principal of these were “pipe 
rs, “spittoon carriers,” “kahili bearers,” “pur- | 
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loiners,”’ “ assassins,” “ cooks,” Ac. All ate, drank, and 
slept in common. 

These retinues were formed immediately upon the 
birth of a chief of either sex, and each was designated 
by some peculiar title, generally of a whimsical charac- 
ter,—as “the fragments,” “ musquitoes,” “ umbrellas,” 
&ce. The care of the children devolved upon “ kahus,” or 
nurses, who assumed the sole direetion, wutil the child 
was capable of exercising its own will ; a period which, 
as no contradiction to its caprices was allowed, soon 
arrived. 

Rank was hereditary, and descended chiefly from the 
females, who frequently held the reins of government in 
their own right. This custom originated in the great 
license existing between the sexes ; no child, with cer- 
tainty, being able to designate his father, while no mis- 
take could be made in regard to the mother. 

Three distinct orders of nobles existed. The first em- 


braced the kings, queens, and all branches of the royal 


family. It also included the chief advisers, or counsel. 
lors, though of inferior birth. Governors, or chiefs of 
large districts, were included in the second ; and the 
third embraced the lords of villages, priests, and those 
who held estates, by payment of regular taxes, which 
were raised by their own dependants, or those to whom 
they had farmed out lands. 

Servile homage was paid to superiors, particularly to 
priests and chiefs of the highest rank, Their persons 
could not be touched, or their houses entered, without 
permission. . , ‘ , ‘ : ° : 

Among the chiefs a considerable degree of courtesy 
prevailed, and a difference of language and demeanour, 
which betokened conscious rank. Perhaps in no other 
point was the exclusiveness of the aristocracy more 
strongly characterized. In every department of life a 
distinction was made, as if contact with the people, by 
touch, use of the same articles, houses, food, or bathing 
places, would produce contamination. From such rules 


; and deportment, so great a physical difference arose, 
that many superficial observers considered the two as dis- 


tinct races. The chiefs formed a conventional dialect, un- 
derstood only among themselves ; in it novel words were 


incorporated or formed, which, if they came to be under- 


stood by the common orders, were immediately discard- 
ed, and others substituted. ‘Towards the common people 


their conduct was of the most oppressive character. No 
‘respect to their persons or property was shown. Their 


only security was to avoid their presence. To use the 
expressive language of their descendants, “ their restric- 
tions were like the poisoned tooth of a reptile.” If a 
common man made use of any consecrated property be 

longing to a chief; or if a man walked in the shade of 
the house of a chief, with his head besmeared with clay, 
or with a wreath about it, with it wet, or wearing a 
kihei,_a kapa mantle,—or violated any one of numerous 
other regulations, equally whimsical and absurd, he lost 
his life. At sea,if their canoes interrupted their pro- 
gress, they were overturned ; on land, if the shadow of 


an individual fell upon the king, or he did not prostrate 


himself when anything was carried to or from his 
majesty, the punishment was death. This was likewise 
the case, should any one place his hand upon his head, 
or be found in a more elevated position. The laws of 
etiquette were of the most varied nature, dependent 
greatly upon the caprices of the prince. Justice, or 
humanity, were utterly set aside, though, as before re- 
marked, the personal disposition of the sovereign greatly 


_ affected the whole system of government. But the 
_ humane character of the few was but a slight relief from 


the cruel and capricious desires of the many. Priest- 
craft lent all its adventitious aids to support this system, 
from which it derived its own existence. So that but 
two classes really existed, the oppressor and oppressed ; 
—those who laboured and those who reaped. 

Ordeals were employed by the priests; and sorcery, 
witchcraft, and divination were among their arts. A 
peculiar superstition, “ praying to death,” appears to 


have had as strong a hold over the imaginations of the 


natives, as the Obi has over the Africans. “ No spirit 
22 
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of benevolence pervaded their religion.” How uniformly 
does this hold of every Heathen superstition !— 

Savage rites and blood-loving deities, a cruel priest- 
hood and rapacious governments, inhuman faiths and 
absurd superstitions, were the burdens which the people 
were required to believe and sustain. Irom the perusal 
of the stories of this dark era, as gathered from their 
own lips, it would seem as if human depravity had 
reached its limits,and that the people must have gradually 
wasted away, like a mass of corruption, or have boldly | 
cast off the slough with which they were enveloped. | 

Yet these people had some confused idea of a future | 
state of rewards and punishments. The goddess Pele, | 
their principal Deity, was supposed to live in the famous | 
volcano of Kilanea. 





Here, with her attendant spirits, she revelled in the | 
flames ; the unearthly noises of the burning mass were | 
the music of their dance, and they bathed in the red | 
surge of the fiery billows, as it dashed against the sides 
of the crater. 

The overthrow of the goddess, which we do not find | 
noticed in this volume, forms a remarkable event in the 
Missionary annals. There was no limit to the number 
of subordinate gods in the Sandwich Islands. The power 
of the priests, there as everywhere, was maintained by 
the severity of their rule, and by the systematic prostra- 
tion of the understanding of their followers; though, like 


other priests, they knew human nature too well not to | 


. . . : sy: | 
permit a Carnival to relieve the gloom and severities of | 


the season of Lent. Human victims were sacrificed to | 
the idols, and were often selected from such individuals | 
as made themselves obnoxious to the priests. The | 
priests held in their own hands much of the land, and 
taxed the whole of it ; and, like the nobles of England, | 
their rank was hereditary. 

The power of the priest, though it partook more of a 
religious character, was scarcely inferior to that of the 
chiefs. Their persons were sacred, from their supposed 
familiarity with the gods. It sometimes happened that | 
a chief took the sacred offices upon himself ; though, 
perhaps, from the nature of the intimate connexion ex- 
isting between the two orders, the absolute power, both | 
in politics and religion, centred in the head of the state. 

‘ . . « One fact is everywhere apparent : 

the spiritual, like the temporal lords of the people, amid 
all their vagaries, never neglected their own interests. 
Every ceremony or superstition was framed to aid their 
already overgrown power ; humanity, or a regard for 
the rights of their inferiors, would have been received 
as monstrous deviations from the true policy of govern- | 
ment. Perhaps they governed no more harshly than 
could have been expected from a privileged order, nursed 
in selfishness and brutality. 

Like the priests of some Christian countries, those of 
Hawaii possessed many immunities and privileges. 

Offerings to the gods, or more properly to the priests, 
were required at definite periods, as at all religious cere- 
monies, and on all occasions when the people desired 
their services. The wants of the priesthood regulated 
the amount ; and when the regular taxes failed in sup- 
plying their desires, the wishes of the god were called 
into requisition, and the coveted articles tabued for his | 
use. Orisons, chants, and offerings, were made by the | 
priests at their meals. Even in the care of their fowls 
and quadrupeds, they enjoyed remarkable privileges. | 
When hogs were received alive, they were dedicated to 
the god of the order, received his marks, and were turned 
loose, to fatten upon the plantations of the poor cultiva- | 
tors ; no one daring openly to injure or drive away the 
sacred animals. 

How many common features does the history of every 
human tribe present ! 


he taboo, or tabu, as we find the word spelled here, | 
a very singular feature among the social institutions | 


of all the Islanders of the South Seas. From its obvious 
utility, an improved or modified form of the taboo is gin} 
preserved in communities now professing Christianity, 


Formerly, it was applied exclusively to persons op 
things in a sacred sense, and was strictly a religions 
ceremony, imposed only by the priests; but has singe 


/ come into common use iu all the every-day concerns of 


life. Anciently, those chiefs who pretended to deriye 
their descent from the gods, were called alii kapu, sacred 
chiefs. A temple, exclusively devoted to the abode ang 
worship of gods, was said to be wahi kapu—sacreq 
place. Anything dedicated or reserved for the exclusiye 
use of gods, chiefs, or priests, was considered as kapy 
for them. Certain lands and islands were kapu, as well 
as hunting-grounds, fish, fruit, or whatever the sacred 


| classes chose to reserve for themselves. These kapus 
| were occasional, or permanent—particular fruits, fish, 


and vegetables, being sometimes tabu both from men and 
women, for several successive months. The idols, 


_ temples, persons,and names of their kings, and members 
| of the royal family ; persons and property of the priests; 


everything appertaining to the gods; religious devotees; 
the chiefs’ bathing-places, or favourite springs of water; 
and everything offered in sacrifice, were strictly kapy, 
In modern times, this magic term has become the pro. 


_perty of all. A common man can tabu his house, lands, 


or make any partial restrictions, and all would respect 
the prohibition. Any forbidden article, or action, is 
called tabued ; hence, its common use in the domestic 
circle, and its application to laws. <A captain can tabu 
his ship, and none dare approach. Tabued property is 
generally marked by small white flags, or other signs 
which are well understood. At the present time, any 
individual can impose such tabu as suits his necessities 
or convenience, provided they do not infringe personal 
rights or the laws of the kingdom. - 

Formerly, a religious motive was necessary for its ag 
signment ; but as the power of the chiefs increased, its 
use was greatly corrupted, while its influence remained 
the same, and may be said to have partaken of the pre- 
ternatural. The bans of the Romish church, in the 


_ proudest days of that hierarchy, were not more poweriul 


or obligatory. Every will of a chief, however monstrous, 
was promulgated as a tabu, and officers were appointed 
to see that it was observed. ‘ ° ‘ , 

Particular seasons were tabu; as on the sickness ofa 
high chief, preparations for war, or the approach of im- 
portant religious ceremonies. Their duration was inde- 
finite, sometimes for a day only, then for months, and 
occasionally for years. Thirty to forty days was the 
ordinary period before Kamehameha’s reign, when they 
were much reduced. 

These tabus were either common or strict, and were 
proclaimed by criers or heralds. Men only were re 
quired to abstain from their common pursuits, and t 


attend prayers morning and evening at the heiau, during 


the former. But when the season of strict tabu was in 
force, a general gloom and silence pervaded the whole 


district or island. Not a fire or light was to be seen, oF 
_ canoe launched; none bathed; the mouths of dogs were 


tied up, and fowls put under calabashes, or their heads 
enveloped in cloth; for no noise of man or animal must 
be heard. No persons,excepting those who officiated at 
the temple, were allowed to leave the shelter of their 
roofs. Were but one of these rules broken, the tabu 


_ would fail, and the gods be displeased. 


When the sacred chiefs appeared in public, all the 
common people prostrated themselves, with their faces 
upon the earth. The food of chiefs and priests, they 
being interdicted from handling anything during this 
tabu, was put into their mouths by their attendants. 

At Hawaii there were two cities of refuge, where 


criminals, or those in danger of falling victims to ™® 


venge, found a sanctuary. The breed—the large, well- 
fed, and lazy aristocratic race, and the stunted meagr’ 
lower order—were as distinctly marked as they at 
among the natives of the Hebrides, or among the @ 
mixed Irish. The chiefs, as among the Highlanders 
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Were almost invariably tall, stout, and well-formed, | 


and in most instances, as age advanced, increased to un- 
wieldy corpulence ; the latter were, upon the average, 
middie-sized, perhaps falling somewhat short of the 
an standard. Six feet and upwards were com- 
mon to the stature of the chiefs of both sexes, with 
tic frames more capable of exerting great strength 
than of endurance. It is said of some that they could, by 
taking 2 man by the head and leg, break his back across 
their knees. While some exhibited persons so perfect, 
with Roman features, and with such full development 
of muscle,as to have delighted the eye of a sculptor, 


others were remarkable for their size and weight alone ; | 


from three to four hundred pounds being not an uncom- 
mon gravity. The female chiefs, when young, possessed 
interesting and intelligent features, which, however, soon 
became lost, as their bulk increased ; this, fortunately, 
inthe eyes of their lords, only heightened their charms. 
When these were most matured, they became almost as 


helpless as the belles of the Celestial empire. The lat- | 


ter tottered from want of feet of sufficient size to sup- 
frames of scarcely larger proportions ; those of tlie 
er, though stout, were equally feeble to sustain the 
immense bulk above. Their flesh hung in deep folds 
bout them ; their walk, a majestic stagger; their car- 
riage lofty, and betokening an innate pride of birth and 
rank. No aristocracy was ever more distinctly marked 
by nature. To a superficial observer, they might have 
peared as a distinct race. The monopoly they enjoyed 
of the good gifts of Providence, with the greater exercise 
of their mental faculties, (for they did most of the 
thinking for the people,) served, every generation, to in- 
crease the distinction between the two classes. The 
personal size was doubtless partly inherited, and 
partly the result of early care. ° ‘ ° Did 
they over-eat themselves, (a common case,) menials were 
always ready to do that for the system, which, other- 
wise, active exercise could only have effected. People 
were especially trained to /omi-/omi; a kind of luxurious 
kneading or shampooing, and stretching and cracking 
the joints, which served completely to renovate the sys- 
tem, when’suffering either from a surfeit or fatigue. The 
fatter the chiefs, the more they required this operation. 
Their most common position was reclining upon divans 
of fine mats, surrounded by a retinue, devoted solely to 
their physical gratification. Some fanned, brushed away 


insects, and held spittoons ; others fed them, /omi-lomied, | 


or dressed their hair or persons. In short, the extremes 


of activity or laziness, temperance or sensuality, were | 
wholly at their option. Ambition and apathy,supersti- | 
° _ ” } 
tion and avarice, love and pleasure, by turns controlled | 


them ; and war, priestcraft, and oppression, varied by 
occasional acts of good nature, or the ebullitions of in- 
nate benevolence, which even such an education could 
not wholly eradicate, were the lot of their subjects. 
This was the life of a lord or of a /urdane in all its glory. 
From this sort of exalted condition must have come the 
ane English phrase descriptive of vinous beatitude, 
as drunk as a lord.” Cannibalism had not long ceased 
prior to the visit of Cook ; and infanticide was a prevail- 


ing custom, but secretly practised, for its existence was | 


& subsequent discovery. The condition of the women 
was even more degraded than among other savages. 
Even when a woman, in right of blood, held the sovereign 
authority, she was not permittted to eat with the men. 
The lives of the sexes were more apart than that of 


the humbler classes of other countries and their domestic | 


animals, 


Their aliment was separately prepared. A female | 
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even worse than that of her sex generally in the southern 
groups. She was excused from no labours, excepting 
such as were altogether too arduous for her weaker 
frame. When young and beautiful, a victim of sensna- 
lity ; when old and useless, of brutality. 


Christianity had much to accomplish in the Sandwich 
Islands ; and, within the last twenty years, the change 
is, indeed, little short of miraculous. The principal Mis- 
sionaries to the Sandwich Islands have been from the 
United States. The overthrow of the old system came 
suddenly. 


The example of the southern groups, in the destrue- 
tion of their idols, added much to the spreading disbe- 
lief. Incontestible evidences of the falsity of their 
oracles, together with the increasing inconvenience of 
their absurd rites, confirmed the scepticism. Those in- 
terested in the continuance of paganism, redoubled their 
efforts; threats, prophecies, and promises were freely 
uttered, and as freely falsified by their own failure. Like 
Laocoon and his offspring in the folds of the serpent, 
heathenism writhed and gasped, each moment growing 
fainter, under the strangling embrace of public opinion. 
Foreigners conformed to none of their rites, yet they 
lived and prospered ; their own countrymen who had 
gone abroad, lived in equal disregard of their ritual, and 
with like impunity. Individually, their memories con- 
victed them of frequently breaking tabus, yet no evil had 
overtaken them, for they were unknown to the priests. 
Men and women had eaten together, and of forbidden 
food; still the predicted judgments slept; their priests 
must be, as the foreigners described them, liars, and 
the tabu system altogether foolish and contemptible. 
Drunken chiefs often had violated the most sacred in- 
junctions ; no vengeance overtook them ; the female 
rulers had of late broken through all restrictions, yet 
prosperity and health were still theirs. They encouraged 
others to do the same ; and in this way the conviction 
of the folly of supporting an oppressive and corrupt 
faith for the benefit of a few, daily strengthened. 

On the very day of Kamehameha’s death, a woman 
eat a cocoa-nut with impunity, and certain families dis- 
played their contempt for these laws, by feasting in com- 
mon. 





Kaahumanu, the Queen-mother and Regent, proved 
the Henry VIII. of the native priests. 
| Kaahumanu, determined in her opposition to the 
priests, prepared for decisive measures. In November, 
she sent word to the king, that upon his arrival at Kailua, 
she should cast aside his god. To this he made no ob- 
jection, and, with his retainers, pushed off in canoes from 
the shore, and remained on the water two days, indulg- 
| ing ina drunken revel. On the last evening, Kaahu- 
mann despatched a double canoe for him, in which he 
was brought to Kailua. Between them matters were 
arranged for the further developement of their designs. 
He then smoked and drank with the female chiefs. A 
feast was prepared, after the customs of the country, 
with separate tables for the sexes. A number of 
foreiguers were entertained at the king’s. When all 
were in their seats, he deliberately arose, went to the 
| place reserved for the women,and seated himself among 
' them. To complete the horror of the superstitious, he 
indulged his appetite in freely partaking of the viahds 
prepared for them, directing them to do likewise ; but 
with a violence which showed he had but half divested 
himself of the idea of sacrilege and habitual repugnance. 
This act was sufficient ; the highest had set an example, 
which all rejoiced to follow. The gladdening ery arose, 
“The tabu is broken! the tabu is broken!” Feasts 
were provided for all, at which both sexes indiscrimi- 


child from birth to death was allowed no food that had | nately indulged. Orders were issued to demolish the 
touched its father’s dish. The choicest of animal and | heiaus, and destroy the idols ; temples, images, and 


vegetable products were reserved for the male child, for 
> female the poorest ; and the use of many kinds, such 
pork, turtle, shark, bananas, and cocoa-nut, were alto- 
ion Interdicted. Whatever was savoury or pleasant, 
reserved for his own palate, while woman was made 
¥ to feel her sexual degradation. Her lot was 


| sacred property were burnt ; the flames consumed the 

| sacred relics of ages. ; : Idolatry 

was abolished by law; Kaumualii cordially gave his 

sanction, and all the islands uniting in an exulting jubi- 

| lee at their deliverance, presented the singular spectacle 
of a nation without a religion, 
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The author of the History is as jealous of the Roman 
Catholic Missionaries, who arrived a few years after the 
Protestants, as if he had been a Missionary himself. It is 
sometimes—and very inconsiderately, as we think—said, 
that the Roman Catholic religion is better adapted to a 
barbarous people than the purer faith and simpler wor- 
ship promulgated by Protestant Missionaries; as if the 
doctrines and teachings of the gospel in their primitive 
simplicity and plainness, stripped of all perversions and 
additions, were not the lessons best adapted to every 
creature possessing human reason and affections. 
Sandwich Islanders are, at all events, no proof that a 
superstitious or ritual religion is better adapted to semi- 
barbarians than that which the first Missionaries to the 
South Seas taught. A small congregation of Catholics, 
foreigners, was formed after the arrival of the Catholic 


priests, to which the native government offered no mo- | 


lestation. 


Curiosity attracted some natives to witness the cere- 
monies ; they speedily reported that images were wor- 
shipped. This excited much surprise, and drew many 
of the chiefs to the chapel ; among them went the young 
king. He afterwards confessed he could searcely avoid 
laughing at the absurdity of worshipping a lifeless stock. 
This led to an investigation of the newrites : the popish 
doctrines of veneration of holy relics, use of images, fasts 
and feasts, were tound strikingly analogous to their pre- 
vious idolatry, To use the words of the chiefs, “ This 
new religion was all about worshipping images and dead 
men’s bones, and tabus on meat.” 

The Islanders could not comprehend the nice distine- 
tion between the worshipped symbol and the essence it 


signified, any more than they might the mystery of the | 


priests’ vestments, and lighted candles of the Puseyites. 
The new religion seemed to them, in externals, very like 
that idolatry which they had abjured ; so much so, that 
the Queen began to persecute the new converts to Ro- 
anism upon an edict that had been made against the 
old exploded religion of the Islands ; nor were the Ame- 
rican Missionaries in any way averse to the severity 
shown to the French “ Jesuits” by “the State;” nor 
by their final expulsion, and the introduction, by a 
native official, of a system which would have delighted 
Sir Andrew Agnew. The natives were prohibited from 
attending the religious services of the Papists, which had 
the natural effect of sending them in greater numbers ; 
and some of them became true martyrs, if suffering for 
conscience’ sake, though for an absurd tenet, entitles any 
one to the name. About this time a prime minister, or 
rather a viceroy, took a very decided line of conduct. 
He entered upon the duties of his station with a de- 


termination of enforcing the very letter of the law ; this | 


was done with a rigour which gave cause of offence to 


many foreigners ; but his sternness quelled every appear- | 
£ ! PP 
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evaded. It was proposed to sell rum to foreigners only ; 
Kuakini replied, “to horses, cattle, and hogs, you may 
sell rum ; but to real men you must not on these shore: » 
A national temperance society was formed, in the objects 
of which the chiefs cordially united. 

Entirely to suppress ali opposition to goy 
Kuakini next determined to send away the Romish 
priests ; on the 2d of April 1831, they were summoned 
to the fort, aud ordered to leave the islands in three 
months. As they manifested no disposition to comply, 
this order was repeated twice afterwards. 

But “conscience,” and the interests of the true faith, 
commanded them to remain and intrigue against the 

government. The story oftheir expulsion is well-known, 
_ Our American does the Papist priests but scanty justice, 
though we are not defending their deceptive conduct, 
and actual defiance and coniempt of the government of 
the country they had entered uninvited and unwelcomed, 
A period of great laxity followed the stern ascetic rule 
of the viceroy. When the young king assumed the 
government, it was exactly a Charles II. succeeding an 
Oliver Cromwell; the dissolute licentious cavalier to 
the rigid Puritans and Roundheads. The pertinacious 
“Jesuits”? made other attempts; the “ persecution” 
was renewed, and the American Missionaries stil] main- 
tained their influence with the native government and 
their converts. This strife of rival sects is not likely 
soon to terminate. 

The American Missionaries are not more jealous of 
the French Roman Catholic priests in the Sandwich 
Islands than is this author of English ascendancy there. 
It is asserted in his book that the English are, at pre- 
sent, very unpopular in Hawaii; and the English Consul, 
| Mr. Charlton, is run down and calumniated in a style 
which, perhaps, required to be modified before the work 
was published in England. So would the account of the 
death and visits of Cook. If American writers were 
thus fierce before, what will they be now that the Sand- 
wich Islands, which were long since ceded to Vancouver, 
have been taken formal possession of. Though the book 
is alloyed by these jealous feelings, and some unfairness, 
| it possesses merit, and both value and interest, as 
fresh and faithful picture of a group of the great human 
family placed under very peculiar circumstances. 








| Neurypnology ; or, the Rationale of Nerrous Sleep con 
| sidered in Relation with Animal Magnetism. By 
| James Braid. 

The author of this book with the queer name, appears 
' to be a medical practitioner in Manchester. He ima- 
| gines that,while studying the phenomena of Animal Mag- 
| netism, in which he does not believe, he has discovered 
the real cause of the Mesmeriec trance, or of somnambv- 
lism artificially produced. As his discoveries were 


ance of insubordination. He was equal to the task of | diligently promulgated in some of the Manehester news- 


subduing the impertinence of lawless whites, and com- 
pelling them to keep within their proper spheres. At 
the same time his officers, with a rudeness which was 
inexcusable, entered private houses, and carried liquor 
from tables. Horses were seized for their owners vio- 
lating the law respecting the Sabbath, but were event- 
ually released. The violence with which the statutes 
were now enforced contrasted foreibly with the laxity 
of the previous rule. Armed bands paraded the streets ; 
grog-shops, gaming-honses, and haunts of dissipation, 
were suppressed ; even quiet riding on Sundays was 
forbidden. But the strong arm of government was not 
capable of infusing order and sobriety into a dissolute 
population ; though outward decorum prevailed, far 
preferable to the former laxity of society, secret means 
of indulgence were sought out ; all his measures met at 
first a strong opposition, and many continued to be 


| papers, we presume that his principle may be fami- 
‘liar to as many of our readers as care about the sub- 
ject. The most important feature of hy pnotism—the 
| short name of the newly-discovered agency—is, that 
‘like Animal Magnetism, it is alleged to be subservient 0 
the cure of many diseases ; though Mr. Braid does not 
yet make hypnotism, like Parr’s or Morrison’s pills, al- 
together an universal remedy. The more remarkable of 
the cures he reports himself to have effected by hyp 
notism, are making the deaf hear, the blind or half-blind 
see, the lame and the paralytic walk, and soon. An elder 
ly lady, who had been half-blind for sixteen years, and 
tormented with pain in her eyes and head, could 
a small print without glasses, after being hypnotized for 
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eight minutes. Another lady, whose sight had been 
ate twenty-two years, could not, without glasses, 
read large capital letters in an advertisement; but after 
eight minutes’ hypnotizing, she could distinctly read the 

print, and in a short time thread her needle, 
and write without glasses. A young lady, of twenty- 
two, daughter of the above, was also operated on, and 
ean now read and thread needles without glasses. An- 
other lady was cured of deafness, as well as blindness. 
Many things, even more wonderful, are related ; and it 
is pleasant to find that the cures are produced with very 
little trouble—for we see a lady in Edinburgh advertising 
her first six Mesmeric operations at a couple of guineas, 
with the secend course reduced to one guinea, which inti- 
mates, that at least a round dozen of manipulations may 


sometimes be required. Mr. Braid cured a young ladyofa | 


silent attack of tic doloureua, by only once hypnotizing 
her;and others similarly afflicted were cured quite as easi- 
ly. But these are the most trivial of his numerous cures, 
Spine disease, and paralysis of long standing, have sub- 
mitted to hypnotism after five minutes’ application, 
though other patients for spine complaint have required 
three processes; a number not unreasonable. One 
young apoplectic patient required daily operations till 
the end of amonth. But one day, after being quite well 
and able to walk without her crutch, she was seized in the 
street, and died. There is, however, no end to the cases of 
paralysis which Mr. Braid has cured by hypnotism. <A 
lady had her voice restored by it; and the remedy was 
found sovereign in severe rheumatism of thirteen years’ 
standing in fifteen minutes. The cripple could not only 
walk, but run. There are many cases of this kind re- 
ported, and also of the cure of severe headach, epilepsy, 
malconformation, palpitation of the heart, &c. Mr. 
Braid has also extracted teeth without the hypnotized 
patient being sensible of any pain. The most severe 
spasmodic affections have been cured by hypnotism in a 
very few minutes ; cases which, without this new remedy, 
Mr. Braid believes, must have speedily proved fatal. 
Insanity also, it is considered probable, may be cured 
ty it. Hypnotism proves Phrenology as decidedly as 
joes Animal Magnetism; so that Phrenology has now 
got two strings to her bow, though Mr. Braid will not 
allow the discovery of Gall to be nearly equal in impor- 
tance to the human race to his own of hypnotism. 
We hear of no case in which the remedy has failed. 
The numerous ways in which all manner of diseases 
may be cured by newly-discovered means,—by Mesmer- 
is, hypnotism, hydropathy,—makes it rather surprising 
that people will continue so perverse as to be ill, and die. 
The disciples of Mesmer, the believers in Animal Mag- 
uetism, Dr. Elliotson and others, will, we presume, repu- 
diate Mr. Braid’s discovery of the rationale ofthe unnatural 
nervous sleep. Some of them allow that he has discovered 
* new agency, but deny that it is identical with Animal 
Magnetism. Mr. Braid owns that he has never yet been 
‘ble to make any of his blindfolded patients read a book 
ad on the pit of their stomachs, or a closed letter ; tell 
the time on a watch held at the back of their heads; 
‘ee what is doing miles off, or perceive the nature and 
“re of internal diseases, though possessed of 10 previous 
medical knowledge. This establishes that his agency, 
‘ad that of the disciples of Mesmer, are not identical, as 
ace can do all that, and more; yet we must ac- 
edge that he has made, in his own walk, what ap- 

a0 astonishing progress. We must also report to his 
‘ntage, that, with Dr. Elliotson, he has given up the 
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power claimed by the Mesmerizer over the will of the 
Mesmeree—that tremeudous power, to which the worst 
fourm of despotism, priestcraft, or aristocracy, has never 
approximated. There is good policy, as well as good sense, 
in disclaiming this awful supremacy; and permitting us 
still to sing— 

My mind to me a kingdom is, 


Ur, 


My heart's my own,—my will is free. 


Once submitting to be Mesmerized or hypnotized, how- 
ever, the will of the patient is completely annihilated. He 
| must obey the mysterious and irresistible impulse given 
| him; and allow “the manifestations” to come forth in 

spite ofhimself. Besides the marvellous cures which it ef- 
| fects so easily hypnotism is the very minister of the Graces. 
| 
| 





Persons who have, or seem to have,no ear,and who cannot, 
in their natural condition, sing a note, can, when hypno- 
| tized, and their tune and imitation brought into play, sing 
beautifully in French, German, or Italian; and those who 
never danced in their lives, and who, from their religious 
opinions, hold dancing to be a sin, when hypnotized, “ cut 
a very good figure at waltzing.” Mr. Braid tells this of a 
lady,“ a strict Methodist.” By the way, nearly the whole 
of Mr. Braid’s patients are ladies. It was women who 
were cured, in the great majority of cases, and it is wo- 
men—generally young women—who exhibit the phren- 
ological manifestations, Boys are also operated upon; 
but they seem dull and slow at the manifestations, when 
compared with young ladies. Some of the manifesta- 
tions, even as reported, appear rather contradictory— as 
reneration giving the desire “to sing,” and wit “ to 
walk,” benerolence “ to travel,’ &c.; but the science is 
still in its infancy, and Mr. Braid holds, that the variety 
or discrepancy of the manifestations of his patients, “ is 
the most striking proof of the reality of the phenomena.” 


Hydropathy. The Theory, Principles, and Practice of 
the Water Cure shown to be in accordance with Medi- 
cal Science, and the teaching of Common Sense. Illus- 
trated by some tmportant cases. By Edward Johnson 
M.D. Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 

Dr. Edward Johnson, a medical writer of ability, has 
become a thorough convert to the Hydropathic sys- 
tem of cure, as practised by Priessnitz at Grafenberg ; 
and he has, in this volume, attempted to explain the 
rationale of that system. Last November he met with 
Captain Claridge’s account of the cold water cure, which 
our readers may remember to have seen noticed in T'ait's 
Magazine ;* and the coincidence between the practice of 
Priessnitz, and the principles which he had previously 
adduced in his Treatise on “ Life, Health, and Disease,” 
led him to make a journey to Griafenberg to examine 
and decide. The results of his observations are embo- 
died in the present volume, which was written on the spot. 
He is not only a confirmed believer in the cold water cure, 
but is, we daresay, well qualified to practise it. He sets 
himself to prove, and indeed reasons with great ingenuity, 
that the practice of Priessnitz is so eminently successful 
because it is in perfect accordance with the theories or 
principles of Professor Liebeg and Dr. Billing, two of 
the greatest names in modern medical science. These 
learned persons are, of course, as unconscious of this 
harmony as is the untaught Preissnitz; who knows 
nothing of either drugs or doctors, and despises both. 
They have each arrived at the same goal by different 
roads. 
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“ Priessnitz,” says Dr. Johnson, “ cannot give his 
knowledge a scientific expression. But when Priessnitz 
declares (as he does) that the application of cold water 
cures diseases, by strengthening the general health and 
fortifying the system—and when Liebeg declares (as he 
does) that the abstraction of heat cures diseases, by ea- 
alting and accelerating the transformation of tissues, the 
two do but give expression to the same fact in different 
language. When Priessnitz declares that cold water | 
has a tendency to bring ‘ bad stuff’ out of the system; 
and when Liebeg declares that it promotes the union of | 
certain matters with oxygen, by which they are carried | 
out of the system, and which matters, if not so carried 
out, become causes of disease—the two do but give | 
different forms to the same fact. . ‘ , 

! 
| 





Priessnitz’s treatment by no means confines itself to the 
general application of cold water. Its partial applica- 
tion is much more frequently adopted ; as, for instance, | 
the sitz bath, the foot bath, the head bath, the arm bath, | 
the face bath, &c., &c. The duration of the sitz bath 
varies from twenty minutes to two hours and a half; 
and the effects thus obtained vary not only in amount, 
but also in kind. How do these partial applications of 
cold water act on the system? They act by determining 
the force of oxygen from one part to another. They | 
produce all the effects of both bleeding and blisters, ex- 
cept the pain.” 


Liebeg being thus found to confirm the principle of | 


Priessnitz in spirit, if not quite literally, Dr. Billing is | 
next impressed into the service. 


If Dr. Billing be right in his assertion, (and I see not 
how it can possibly be refuted,) that u// diseases hare 
exhausted nercous influences for their causes, then it fol- 
lows that all diseases whatever must consist essentially 
in weakened, enlarged, and congested capillaries, since 
the relaxation of the capillaries must be the first effect 
which is produced by exhausting that influence, which 
alone preserves them their normal size or diameter. 
Such being the one proximate cause or essential nature | 
of all disease, the principle of cure is one also. The 
proximate cause is relaxation and enlargement of the 
capillaries—the indication of cure, therefore, is to con- 
stringe the capillaries—to cause them to contract, and 
resume their healthy dimensions. 











j 
| 
| 


This the regular practitioner attempts by the use of 
medicines, bleeding, and other remedies, by which the 
engorged capillaries are unloaded, and their | 
constringed; and Vriessnitz by sweating, coid water, 
baths, and wet cloths. Though the practice may be 
different, Dr. Johnson contends that the princip/e is the 
In some respects he pushes the theories and the 


coats 


same. 
practice also of Priessnitz to the extreme ; and in his 
admiration of nature, would have us strip off our artifi- 
cial clothing, or nearly so, and take to herbs and roots, 
with, perhaps, a little meat, and water ad libitum. The 


treatise is, however, the most ingenious argument for | 


Hydropathy which has yet appeared ; and, moreover, 
hydropathy itself is not all naught, whatever the Faculty 
may aver. 


THEOLOGICAL WORKS. 


Works of pure Theology are not more in our way than 
works of pure Mathematics; and while so many popular 
vehicles for their review exist in the numerous religious 
periodicals of the day, we feel the less reluctance to 
waive them altogether. With serious works of a mixed 
nature, in which questions of personal and social morals, 
or practical religion, are involved, this objection does not 
exist. This premised, we shall merely enumerate those 
new theological works on our table, which, from the 
names of the authors alone, seem entitled to considera- 


| Divine Intersion; or, A View of the Charactep , 
, 


God asin all respects opposed to the Character of Man 
By David Thom, Minister of Bold-Street Chapel, 
Liverpool. 8yvo. Simpkin, Marshall, & Co, ‘ 


The author of this work imagines that he has discover. 
ed a new and fundamental, or, at least, “ a supremely im. 
portant” principle, which he has named as above: and 
to the history of its gradual discovery,and the elucidation 
of its nature and bearings, an ingenious volume js entirely 
devoted. As we do not, we fear, clearly apprehend the 
principle of Divine Inversion, we can still less attempt te 
define it. But the author complains of the indifference 


of the professors of religion to his publications : of 
b 


positive injustice, and of the supercilious silence of the 

modern Pharisees: and this is a complaint which shoul 

be listened to by those trustees of the public press under 
whose jurisdiction works of this kind naturally fall. Prop 

a note in the Appendix to the volume, we learn, that there 

are now religious writers in England, who, at least, go 

the length of suggesting the final annihilation of the 
wicked and unregenerate; and others, who broadly assert 
the doctrine of annihilation. Can one be surprised that 
such a condition of society as that described by Loni 

Ashley and in many late Parliamentary Reports, as 

existing in our large towns, should tempt benevolent 

minds into this extraordinary error. 

The Advancement of Reliyion the Claim of the Time. 
By Andrew Reed, D.D. 8vo. London: Snow. ° 
This can scarcely be called a purely theological work, 

It consists of lectures of a character essentially popular, 

as wellas practical. Its animated exhortations apply to 

the daily life of all men, under all circumstances. There 
may be considerable difference of opinion as to the re- 
lative weight of these exhortations ; none as to their 


general tendency. Friend James Backhouse, the Quaker 
_missionary to Australia, for example, would certainly 


demur to the pulpit or the ministry, in the very widest 
sense, being held “not only as a means of grace,” bui 
“the best and chiefest means; while in the section o 
the advancement of the cause of religion by personal ef- 
fort he would find everything to admire. 


. a r . . ‘ 
ITistory of the Westminster Ass mbly of Divines. Bythe 


Rev. W. M. Hetherington. 


Though Mr. Hetherington’s is an extremely one-sided 
account of the proceedings of this memorable Assembly, it 
may be of use to many students of English Ecelesiastieal 
History from its brevity. Its errors and partialities wil 


Edinburgh : Johnstone, 


| probably be pointed out in some of the religious periodicals 


under the immediate influence of the Independents @ 
Congregationalists;—and this is required. Instead, there 
fore, of meddling with the controversy as between the 
Presbyterians and Independents in the Assembly, or yé 
with the Frastian Controversy, we should, at the presest 
moment, prefer as a sample of the History, the dispute 
concerning priests’ vestments, and those other frivolitie 
and fopperies which have come into vogue of late, and 
with more blame and absurdity than in past times, # 
this superstitious nonsense is revived in an age ¢laia- 
ing to be much more enlightened than the 
century. From recent appearances, one might 

that the Bishop of London would not be very loath tos 
the whole clergy of London summoned, as of old, to Las 
beth, and compelled to assume the sacerdotal costume 
prescribed for them, or forfeit their livings, which thirty” 
seven out of a hundred ministers then did. This 
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great duty of conformity, and not from any intrin- 
nd rtance connected with the mere vestments and 
- son rites. Both objects may now be contemplated 
by the Puseyite clergy. 

Piety and Intellect relaticely Estimated. 


Ed . 


By Henry 


written in a pleasing and popular yein by a man of ro- 
aned literary taste, confirms the saying of Evelyn, “that 
there is no solid wisdom but in real piety.” 

An Essay on the Profession of Personal Religious Con- 


riction, and upon the Separation of Church and State, | 


considered with reference to the fulfilment of that duty. 


Translated from the French by Professor A. Vinet of 


Genera. By Charles Theodore Jones. London : 
Jackson & Walford. 
This somewhat heavy treatise is of interest in a second- 
ary Way, from exhibiting the progress which the Volun- 


taty Principle nas made on the Continent. It teaches 


aad tells nothing new, but much that is worth listening — 
to, both on account of the quarter whence it proceeds, | 


and the hope which it encourages. 





Chronicles of St. Mungo; or Antiquities and Traditions 
of Glasgow. Glasgow: John Smith & Son. 

Besides the Antiquarian history of the capital of the 

West, and a description of its ancient and modern Public 


Buildings, and Literary and Scientific Institutions, we | 


find, in this intelligent and well-filled volume, what 
many Will think of more account—a sketch of the pro- 


gress of the manufactures and commerce, and steam | 


navigation of Glasgow, with biographical notices of its 
eminent natives, public characters, and those humourists 
and oddities of which Glasgow has had a full share. 
As the citizens of Glasgow have always been famed for 
their opposition to injustice, the town has frequently been 
the scene of riots, or popular outbreaks; for Glasgow 
bore a brave hand at “the dinging doun o’ the Cathe- 


drals,” though its own was spared,—and subsequently | 


against the Establishment of Episcopacy. These riots 
‘ford matter for many pages. The Annals of St. Mungo 
will be found highly entertaining to general readers, and 
precious to Glaswegians. 


Nélsonian Reminiscences: Leares from Memory’s Loy. | 


By G. T. Parsons, Lieut. R. N. 


These Reminiscences are a reprint of a series of ar-— 


ticles which appeared in the Metropolitan Magazine, 


regarding Nelson, and other contemporary naval heroes 
of various grades. 


Appresses DELIVERED aT THE Mancuester Mecua- | 


sce’ Ixstirutioy. By Sir Benjamin Heywood, Bart., 
PRS, the late President. Collected and published by 
he Directors. London: Charles Knight. 

Cesar, with Vocabulary, Notes, and Map. By W. 
M‘Dowall. Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 

A TkaveLLinc Map or Scottanp. Edinburgh: Mac- 
redie—A very suitable and portable companion for the 
“ason, which we recommend to all travellers unprovided 
With such a guide. Jt has the railroads. 





NEW DRAMAS. 
era ELor ov THE Lake. A Tragedy in Five Acts. 
1C. 5. Rietmiiller. Chapman & Hall. 


Tue Coxne’ : = 
-“ONDE’S Bripe. A Historical Drama in Five 


Ae ; Ses i 
“*. By Thomas Smibert. Orr & Co.—This play was 





j 


Second Edition. Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. | 
It is needless to say that piety is here exalted above | 
-stellect. The strain of the whole argument of a work | 
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' performed in the early part of the present season before 


_ the critical and fastidious audience of the Modern Athens, 
who, we understand, received it most graciously, and 
with high approbation. And, in truth, it merited such 
a reception, by a well-developed fable and easy flowing 
dialogue, with many of the natural graces, if few of 
the artifices of dramatic composition. 





SERIAL WORKS. 


Bracktk & Son’s Ittustratep Eprirron or THE Works 
| or Burns, Parts IV., V., and VI.—In Part IV., the 
poems are advanced toa certain stage ; and Professor 
Wilson’s Essay on the Genius and Character of Burns 
is commenced and continued through the other Parts. 
It is somewhat late in the day to speak of this well- 
known masterpiece. 


It is enough that a more just and 
generous, and yet discriminating appreciation of Burns, 
the poet and the man, has never been made by any other 
writer, than is contained in what, from first to last, reads 
like a glowing and enthusiastic panegyric ; nor can we 
_ conceive any study so more improving, whether previous 
or subsequent to the perusal of the works of Burns, as 
this commentary—all light and fire. Reading by it, the 
'page is illuminated, and a thousand hidden beauties 
_ are brought out. 

Asa poet, Burns is believed, even by his warmest ad- 
‘mirers, to be the most vulnerable through some of his 
humorous or “ profane rhymes ;”’ and, among others, “ The 
_ Holy Fair,” and “ Holy Willie’s Prayer.” Instead of cit- 

ing Wilson’s ceaseless, fervid enlogies, interspersed with 
| copious and most felicitous and apposite quotations from 
the long and serious poems, we shall copy out the Pro- 
fessor of Moral Philosophy’s manful vindication of the 
_ bard from the charge of impiety, or even of profaneness ;— 
an accusation made on the assumption, that true religion, 
and the practices and characters which Burns scourges 
aud ridicules, are not wide as the poles asunder; or as 
if the pious and sacred had the slightest connexion with 
the hypocritical and sanctimonious, 


| 


“ His satires were unsparingly directed against certain 
ministers of the gospel, whose Calvinism he thought was 
not Christianity, whose characters were to him odious, 
their persons ridiculous, their manners in the pulpit irre- 
verent, and out of it absurd; and having frequent oppor- 
tunities of seeing and hearing them in all their glory, he 
made studies of them con amore on the spot; and at home, 
| from abundant materials, with a master’s hand, elabo- 
rated finished pictures—for some of them are no less—. 
which, when hung out for public inspection in market- 
places, brought the originals before crowds of gazers 
transported into applause. Was this wicked! Wicked 
_we think too strong a word; but we cannot say that it 
was not reprehensible, for to all sweeping satire there 
must be some exception—and exaggeration cannot be 
truth. Burns, by his irregularities, had incurred ecele- - 
siastical censure, and it has not unfairly been said that 
personal spite barbed the sting of his satire. Yet we 
fear such censure had been but too lightly regarded by 
him; and we are disposed to think that his ridicule, 

however blameable on other grounds, was free from ma- 
lignity, and that his genius for the comic rioted in the 
pleasure of sympathy and the pride of power. ‘To those 
who regard the persons he thus satirized as truly be- 
| longing to the old Covenanters, and Saints of a more 
ancient time, such satires must seem shameful and sinful; 
to us who regard “ Rumble John” and his brethren in 
no such light, they appear venial offences, and not so 
horrible as Hudibrastic. A good many years after Burns’ 
death, in our boyhood, we sometimes saw and heard more 
than one of those worthies, and cannot think his descrip- 
| tions greatly overcharged. We remember walking one 
' day—unknown to us, a fast-day—in the neighbourhood 
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Jane rhymers,” says Mr. Lockhart, in his masterly vo- 
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of an ancient fortress, and hearing a noise to be likened | 
to nothing imaginable on this earth but the bellowing of 
a buffalo fallen into a trap upon a tiger, which, as we 
came within half a mile of the castle, we discerned to be 
the voice of a pastor engaged in public prayer. His 
physiognomy was little less alarming than his voice, and 
his sermon corresponded with his looks and his lungs— 
the whole being indeed an extraordinary exhibition of 
divine worship. We never can think it sinful that 
Burns should have been humorous on such a pulpiteer ; 
and if we shudder at some of the verses in which he | 
seems yet alive, it is not at the satirist. 

“ From this time I began to be known in the country | 
asa maker of rhymes. //oly Willie’s Prayer next made | 
its appearance, and alarmed the kirk-session so much, 
that they held several meetings to look over their spi- | 
ritual artillery, and see if any of it might be pointed | 


2? 


against profane rhymers ;” “ and to a place among pro- | 





lume, “ the author of this terrible infliction had unques- 
tionably established his right.” Sir Walter speaks of it 
as “a piece of satire more erquisitely serere than any | 
which Burns ever afterwards wrote, but unfortunately | 
cast in a form too daringly profane to be received into | 
Dr. Currie’s collection.” We have no wish to say one 

word in opposition to the sentence pronounced by such | 
judges; but has Burns here dared beyond Milton, Goethe, | 
and Byron! He putsa Prayer to the Almighty into the 
mouth of one whom he believes to be one of the lowest 
of blasphemers. In that Prayer are impious supplica- | 
tions, couched in shocking terms, characteristic of the | 
hypocrite who stands on a familiar fuoting with his 

Maker. Milton’s blasphemer is a fallen angel, Goethe's 

a devil, Byron’s the first murderer, and Burns’ an elder 

of the kirk. All the four poets are alike guilty, or not 

guilty—unless there be in the case of one of them some- 

thing peculiar that lifts him up above the rest, in the 

case of another something peculiar that leaves him alone 

a sinner. Let Milton then stand aloof, acquitted of the 

charge, not because of the grandeur and magnificence of 

his conception of Satan, but because its high significance 

cannot be misunderstood by the pious, and that out of 

the mouths of the dwellers in darkness, as well as of the 

Sons of the Morning, “ he vindicates the ways of God to 

man.” Byron’s Cain blasphemes; does Byron? Many 

have thought so—for they saw, or seemed to see, in the 

character of the Cursed, as it glooms in soliloquies that 

are poetically sublime, some dark intention in its deli- 

neator to inspire doubts of the justice of the Almighty 

One who inhabiteth eternity. Goethe, in the “ Prologue 

in Heaven,” brings Mephistopheles face to face with God. 

But Goethe devoted inany years to “his great poem, 

Faust,” and in it he too, as many of the wise and good 

believe, strove to show, rising out of the blackness of 

darkness, the attributes of Him whose eyes are too pure 

to behold iniquity. Be it even so; then, why blame 

Burns? You cannot justly do so, on account of the “ dar- 

ingly profane form” in which “‘ Holy Willie’s Prayer” 

is cast, without utterly reprobating the “ Prologue in 

Ifeaven.” 

Of the J/oly lair few have spoken with any very se- 
rious reprehension. Dr. Blair was so much taken with 
it, that he suggested a well-known emendation—and, for 
our own part, we have no hesitation in saying, that we 
<ce no reason to lament that it should have been written 








hy the writer of the Cotter’s Saturday Night. The title 
of the poem was no profane thought of his—it had arisen 
long before among the people themselves, and expressed 
the prevalent opinion respecting the use and wont that 
profaned the solemnization of the most awful of all reli- 
gious rites. In many places, and in none more than in 
Mauchline, the administration of the Sacrament was 
hedged round about by the self-same practices that | 
inark the character, and make the enjoyment of a rural 
fair-day. 

We wish that we could exhibit more of the vigorous | 
operation of the crutch upon conventional hypocrisies of 








| close of his desultory Irish ramble. 





other kinds; for Christopher, when he gets among them 
thwacks about him lustily and unsparingly. Anq om 
courageous honesty, if the most rare thing in mo. 
dern biography, is not by any means the highest exeg). 
lence of Wilson’s matchless discourse on the Sevius and 
character of Burns. This single new contribution to what. 
ever has already been best said upon the poet of Scot. 
land, all of which is to find a place in the work, gives thi, 
edition a vast superiority over every former one. in- 
dependently of its other claims as the most comprehen. 
sive and the most handsomely embellished that has yet 
appeared. The new Parts on our table are adorned by 
several interesting portraits. “ Bonny Jean” appears as 


| a rather well-dressed comely elderly lady. There isa por- 


trait of worthy Dr. Blacklock; and one of Lucy Johnston, 


_a@ beautiful plate, from a fine painting by Raeburn. Th 


scenic plates are numerous and fine, though somewhg 
monotonous. It would require more than one artist, 
more than one style of art,and more diversity of genins, 
fully to illustrate Burns. 

Miss StRICKLAND’s LIVES OF THE QUEENS or Enotann, 
Volume VI. Colburn.—This volume is entirely oceupied 


_ with memoirs of the life of Queen Elizabeth; beginning 


with her birth, and extending to the middle of her reign, 
Miss Strickland has elicited a great deal of gossip and 
prittle-prattle, illustrative of the personal character of that 
strange compound of strength and weakness, “ the lion- 
hearted Elizabeth.” The annals of the Queen’s progres- 
ses, and of her various matrimonial negotiations, coquet- 
ries—not tosay gallantries—and flirtations, are peculiarly 
rich. If there be much of what history might regard as 
slight and frivolous details, these are, in the words of 
the writer, “ at least, as interesting to the world in 
general as slaughters in battle ;’ and she might have 
added—* or as intrigues in Council.” Never had spin- 
ster, whether noble or royal, such a succession of suitor, 
if not of lovers and admirers, as Elizabeth, to die unwed 
at last. We have attempted to reckon them up, but 
have completely failed. Miss Strickland has no pred: 
lection for Elizabeth; and in the account of her early 
girlish entanglement with the audacious Seymour, she 
does the Princess some injustice. ‘The vanity of Elim 
beth might have been touched by what seemed a firs 
conquest; but the High Admiral does not appear to hare 
had any power over her heart,—if heart she ever had. 

Knient’s PictortaL SHakspeRE: Wiut.iamM Sak 
sPERE, a Biography. Part VIII.—In this Part an it 
genious attempt is made to show that Shakspere may, 
or rather must, in 1601, have visited Scotland, and e 
amined the scene of Machcth. It is a right plessast 
and not improbable conjecture, which every Scot may b 
happy to entertain without much scrupulous sifting of the 
evidence. 

Kuaver’s German Amarantu. Nos, 4, 5, 6. 
Part VIII. 
Cummine’s Foxr’s Book or Martyrs. Part XXV. 


Scenery aNp ANTIQUITIES OF IRELAND. Part XXVI. 
—The letterpress of this Part is devoted to Sketches # 
Dublin, so that we presume Mr. Willis draws neat the 
It is about time 
The plates are from well-chosen subjects, and 
executed. 

Porutan Firowers. The Chrysanthemum and 
Cactus. 


CHAMBERS’ CYCLOPEDIA. 
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